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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the 
Catholic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to 
keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious 
instruction and training as a basis of morality and sound 
education; and to promote the principles and safeguard the 
interests of Catholic education in all its departments. 

SEc. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic edu- 
cation, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, 
conference, and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic 
educational work in the United States. 

SEc. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the 
publication and circulation of such matter as shall further 
these ends. 

ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University 
Department; the Catholic School Department. Other De- 
partments may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SEC. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and 
elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing 
in its regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President General; several Vice Presidents General to cor- 
respond in number with the number of Departments in the 
Association; a Secretary General; a Treasurer General; 
and an Executive Board. The Executive Board shall consist 
of these officers, and the Presidents of the Departments, 
and two other members elected from each Department of 
the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the 
annual meeting wherein their successors shall have been 
elected, unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected an- 


nually by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

SEc. 2. The President General shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and at the meetings of the Executive 
Board. He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by 
and with the consent of three members of the Board, and 
whenever a majority of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each 
Department, shall be elected by ballot in the general meet- 
ing of the Association. In the absence of the President 
General, the First Vice President General shall perform his 
duties. In the absence of the President General and First 
Vice President General, the duties of the President General 
shall be performed by the Second Vice President General; 
and in the absence of all these, the Third Vice President 
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General shall perform the duties. In the absence of the 
President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro- 
tempore Chairman shall be elected by the Association on 
nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed 
three years, and he shall be eligible to reelection. He shall 
receive a suitable salary, and the term of his office and the 
amount of his compensation shall be fixed by the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the 
general meetings of the Association and of the Executive 
Board. He shall receive and keep on record all matters 
pertaining to the Association and shall perform such other 
duties as the Executive Board may determine. He shall 
make settlement with the Treasurer General for all receipts 
of his office at least once every month. He shall give bond 
for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall have his 
records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VIII 


THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian 
of all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he 
may be directed by the Executive Board to hand over to 
the Trustees of the Association for investment. He shall 
pay all bills when certified by the President General and 
Secretary General, acting with the authority of the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall make annual report to the Executive 
Board, and shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. 
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ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association. It shall make 
arrangements for the meetings of the Association, which 
shall take place annually. It shall have power to make 
regulations concerning the writing, reading, and publishing 
of the papers of the Association meetings. 

SEc. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation. The expenses of the Association and the expenses 
of the Departments shall be paid from the Association 
treasury, under the direction and with the authorization of 
the Executive Board. No expense shall be incurred except 
as authorized by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees, and to provide means 
for carrying on the work of the Association. 


SEc. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form com- 
mittees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of 
its work. It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and of the Treasurer General. It shall have power 
to interpret the Constitution and regulations of the Asso- 
ciation, and in matters of dispute its decision shall be final. 
It shall have power to fill all vacancies occurring among 
its members. 

Src. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meet- 
ing each year. 

ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Anyone who is desirous of promoting the 
objects of this Association may be admitted to membership 
on payment of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee 
entitles the member to vote in the meetings of this Associa- 
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tion, and to a copy of the publications of the Association 
issued after admission into the Association. The right to 
vote in Department meetings is determined by the regula- 
tions of the several Departments. 
ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be determined by the Executive 
Board of the Association. 


ARTICLE XII 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, 
provided that such amendment has been approved by the 
Executive Board and proposed to the members at a general 


meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


SECTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Consti- 
tution may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting; but no By-Law 
shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 








INTRODUCTION 


The cancellation of the 1943 Annual Meeting scheduled 
in Buffalo made it necessary to hold a meeting in 1944 
because of important issues facing Catholic education, and 
the need for post-war planning. 

The selection of Atlantic City as the meeting place proved 
most advantageous not only on account of the available 
facilities but also because of the fine hospitality extended 
to the delegates by His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden. 

The results of the meeting were excellent. The papers 
and reports included in this volume give ample evidence that 
the Atlantic City meeting was an outstanding success. 

The deliberations were greatly saddened, however, with 
the knowledge that the Association had lost, since the first 
of the year, its President General, Bishop Peterson, and 
his predecessor in this office, Bishop Howard. High tribute 
was paid to these leaders in the address delivered at the 
opening general meeting by Father Thomas Plassmann, 
O.F.M. 

Monsignor George Johnson, Secretary General, was en- 
gaged in all the activities of the Atlantic City meeting. 
It was a shock, therefore, to the members of the Association 
to learn that he, too, was fatally stricken. He died in Wash- 
ington on June 5th. 

The Association mourns the loss of three great educa- 
tional leaders. It is to the memory of these three educa- 
tors that this volume is sincerely dedicated. 
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TWO GREAT LEADERS 
A Tribute to Bishop Howard and Bishop Peterson 


VERY REV. THOMAS PLASSMANN, 0O.F.M., Pu.D., S.T.D., 


PRESIDENT, ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY, ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y. 


“What are the two olive trees upon the right side of the 
candlestick, and upon the left side thereof?” (Zach. 4, 11.) 
Again and again, the Prophet Zachary asked the angel. of 
the Lord the meaning of this vision. The first answer was: 
“Not with an army, nor by might, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts” (11, 6). And the second answer: “These 
are two Anointed who stand before the Lord of the whole 
earth” (11, 14). Holy Mother Church gives the third 
answer in her antiphon on the Feast of the two valiant 
martyrs SS. John and Paul: “These are the two olive trees, 
and the two candlesticks which give light before the Lord.” 

Neither the Holy Spirit who inspired the pages of Sacred 
Scripture, nor Mother Church who has woven our Sacred 
Liturgy around the altars of her saints, will protest as I 
make bold to attempt a fourth answer, in my humble tribute 
to two great Ecclesiastics, who, for the first time in many 
years are not with us today. They have gone to their 
Father’s house, whose brightness dims all earthly light, “for 
the glory of God lights it up, and the Lamb is the lamp 
thereof” (Apoc. 21, 23). 

Bishop Howard and Bishop Peterson. came to us, “not 
with an army, nor by might, but by the spirit” of the Lord 
of hosts. Like two olive trees they have spread the fra- 
grance of their beautiful lives through the spacious edifice 
of God’s temple; like two golden candlesticks they have 
shed the light of their wisdom through the vast halls and 
corridors of Catholic Education, and far beyond upon the 
great highway of the world. And today, we feel assured, 
these two Anointed of the Lord stand before His holy throne, 
in the splendor of the celestial “Aureola” which the great 
Teacher has placed upon their brows. 
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I shall not detain you with lengthy biographical sketches. 
Dates and places mean little where the great cause of the 
Church predominates all. The noblest figures in ecclesi- 
astical history have cared least for what the annals and 
archives of the world contain of their works and careers. 
Like that of the Divine Master, their sole concern was, and 
still is, “that the Scriptures might be fulfilled”; that they 
might serve as humble and worthy tools in the Hand of 
Providence; that they might do “their Father’s will.” And 
their only ambition: that their names be entered in the 
Book of Life, while the world may continue to carve its 
names in steel and stone and to measure its achievements 
by the number of journals or volumes sold at cheap book- 
stands in the streets. 

And yet, because the lives of all great churchmen are like 
golden threads in the warp and woof of God’s eternal coun- 
sels, we love to trace the wondrous weavings of their apos- 
tolic zeal in the finished texture of Christ’s Mystical Body; 
to study the influence that contacts with great leaders or 
schools or lifelong interests may have wrought upon their 
minds and hearts; to analyze, finally, their own philosophy 
of life in the grand scheme of their Saviour’s call: “I say to 
you, lift up your eyes and behold that the fields are already 
white for the harvest” (John 4, 35). 

Bishop Howard was born in 1867, in the hallowed atmos- 
phere of a Catholic home in Columbus, Ohio. He received 
his elementary schooling at the hands of devoted Sisters, 
his higher education under the Vincentian Fathers at Niag- 
ara University, and his theological training at Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary. Ordained in 1891, he later attended Columbia 
University, where he enjoyed the companionship of the 
Paulist Fathers, and subsequently studied in the Eterna! 
City. Before and ever after these periods of study, pastoral 
work was his mission and spiritual delight. He proved an 
effective organizer and a farseeing builder, while he ever 
sought to adorn God’s material temple with the glorious 
vesture of our Sacred Liturgy, and God’s invisible temple 
with the word of the Spirit and his own beautiful priestly 
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example. As the Shepherd of the Diocese of Covington, 
since 1923, his zeal kept pace with the widening field of his 
administrative duties, and not a child in a deserted lane of 
the city or a family on a lonesome hillside in his vast diocese, 
escaped his watchful eye and pastoral care. 

As early as 1901 he became officially associated in his 
native diocese with the work of Catholic Education. This 
was his favorite interest from the start, and today we are 
gathering the ripe fruit of what he has planted—The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. He was privileged 
to father its early organization and to witness its tremen- 
dous growth and ever spreading influence. Having been the 
National Secretary since 1902, he served as its President 
General from 1928-1936, and as Chairman of the Advisory 
Board until his death, January 18, 1944, at the age of 76. 

Bishop Peterson was born at Salem, Mass., in 1871. 
After his elementary training at Boston public schools he 
chose a business career. Upon struggling with a-series of 
illnesses, he embarked upon the studies for the Priesthood, 
first at the Marist College of Van Buren, Maine, later at St. 
Anselm’s College, and finally at St. John’s Seminary at 
Brighton, under the guidance of the Sulpician Fathers for 
whom he cherished a fond affection to the end. Ordained 
in 1899, he pursued postgraduate studies at Paris and in the 
Eternal City. Returning in 1901, he was assigned to the 
Chair of Church History, and in 1906, to that of Moral 
Theology at St. John’s Seminary. He was Rector of this 
institution for fifteen years until his consecration as Titular 
Bishop of Hippo and Auxiliary to his Eminence William 
Cardinal O’Connell. He was the Shepherd of the See of 
Manchester, N. H., since 1932. 

To the older members of this Association, Bishop Peterson 
is best remembered as the ideal Seminary Rector, not only 
because of the eminent place which St. John’s Seminary oc- 
cupied under his prudent administration and Christ-like 
guidance, but especially because of the authority that his 
presence commanded at our meetings, and of his noble ex- 
ample and priestly dignity. In 1936 he was elected Presi- 
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dent General of the Association, which office he held to the 
end. Meanwhile, since 1935, he served as Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Department of Education in the N. C. W. C. and 
held administrative positions in this department till his 
death, which occurred March 15, 1944, at the age of 72. 

The companionship of these two men was a source of con- 
stant inspiration, even as their leadership proved a bulwark 
of strength. Churchmen to the core, staunch champions 
of the Gospel and all its truths, they exemplified the strength 
that lies in unity as well as the beauty that variety affords. 
United in their holy cause, in every one of its principles, 
even in the measure of the zeal that fired them on, they yet 
differed “as star differs from star” in their personal manner 
of approach. For the cause of Christ is vast and varied; 
extending from pole to pole it is destined to build up, while 
this spiritual battle lasts, the great bridge between the 
Alpha and the Omega. And the Alpha and Omega com- 
prise that marvelous organism known as the Mystical Body 
of Christ. It embraces the entire flock and each individual 
member. And here is the point of departure—the difference 
between the two leaders. While Bishop Howard concerned 
himself primarily with the individual members, with each 
immortal soul redeemed by the Saviour’s blood, Bishop 
Peterson, on the other hand, held outlook primarily over the 
large aggregate of Christians, the infallible Church founded 
by the God-Man. And thus practising “the truth in love,” 
the two leaders met in undying friendship, and grew up 
together ‘in him who is the head, Christ” (Eph. 4, 15). 

If we analyze the pastoral and educational career of 
Bishop Howard, his writings, his words, and his attitudes, 
it will be readily seen that they all converge upon the worth 
of the immortal soul, the dignity of human personality, the 
liberty which is its native right. He recognized the need and 
always promoted the maintenance of unity, but he insisted 
that it arise from innermost convictions, and that it must 
not be stifled or stiffened by either undue centralization or 
unwarranted regimentation. Wholehearted cooperation, 
not only among his fellows, but equally with other creeds, 
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classes or countries, was his constant aim in so far as gen- 
uine sincerity was at the bottom. Over-night opportunism 
and shallow affiliations that served only the fleeting hour or 
a temporary gain had no place in his philosophy. His char- 
ity was unbounded, but where principle was at stake, its 
language and actions were tempered by the rock-bottom 
honesty of his soul. No threat or promise or large material 
gains from any source could frighten or befriend him when 
there was reasonable fear of forfeiting what he considered 
the most priceless gift of all, liberty of thought and action 
in a cause which he knew to be that of God and his Church. 

Being of the old school and the sound conviction that there 
has been no radical change in man’s capacity and ability 
since Adam’s day, and that the student still must work “in 
the sweat of his brow” for what he wants and needs, he 
looked askance, with some disgust and a sprinkling of 
humor, at pretentious pedagogical programs, high sounding 
phraseologies, sweeping slogans, psychological and mechan- 
ical devices, credit systems and semester hours, which not 
infrequently serve to pull the student away from the old- 
fashioned, worn-out school bench, and make him and his 
patrons prematurely believe that he is educated. Instead, he 
preferred that his teachers emulate the method of the great 
Preceptor of Nazareth of Whom it is said that “He himself 
knew what was in man” (John 2, 25). 

In large measure, Bishop Howard has stamped these fun- 
damental ideas upon our National Catholic Educational 
Association. Freedom was the watchword. Catholic educa- 
tion, he argued, must be afforded a chance to find itself and 
express itself freely in a genuinely voluntary association; in 
an unrestrained forum for intelligent discussion and thor- 
ough exploration of the deepest convictions among all Cath- 
olic educators in the land, and only then, after a well- 
rounded program is assured, is it safe and sound to launch 
forth upon strenuous and fearless action. Obedient to 
authority as no other man, he nevertheless jealously guarded 
the Association against any encroachment or undue inter- 
ference from any source. He was proud enough to defend 
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its rights, and humble enough to accept orders duly given 
as well as to acknowledge his own mistakes. 

Bishop Howard’s Latin Schools were no mere hobby. 
They originated in the deep-seated conviction of the abiding 
value of an age-old tradition which looks upon classical 
studies and culture, not as the content but as the safe en- 
closure of the Church’s sacred and infallible trust. In this 
he was a realist. He acknowledged that our Christian cul- 
ture stands with both feet upon the Graeco-Roman world 
of thought and teaching. He readily owned that our com- 
plex modern society will demand new and more adequate 
services from the rising generation, but, rather than lose 
time in endless experimentation, he followed the sound 
axiom: “Jene quod habes” (Apoc. 3,11). Well did he know 
that the giant minds of Hellas and of Rome, with the sober- 
ing, chastening, and ennobling stamp of Christianity upon 
them, have produced the intellectual tools which have no 
parallel within our limited purview; that they have stood the 
test, and have produced genuine leadership for both Church 
and State. ; 

It is only a few months hence, that I was privileged to 
receive from Bishop Howard, as we met in Buffalo, this 
parting, pathetic message: “I may not long be with you,” he 
said. “All my life I have sought to establish a permanent 
and dignified place for the Classics in our Catholic curricu- 
lum. Itis my hope that my work will go on. I leave it with 
you and your colleagues.” Some day we may fully realize 
the significance of this last mandate of our departed leader. 

Bishop Peterson, equally loyal to his Master and His holy 
cause, seemed intrigued rather by that beautiful saying 
which so well reflects the inmost yearning of the great Heart 
of the Saviour: “I have compassion on the multitude.” 
Sharing Bishop Howard’s pastoral solicitude in full meas- 
ure, he spent the best years of his life, not in the care of the 
souls of the rank and file, but in the training of the future 
leaders in Christ’s kingdom. And his whole energy was 
bent upon imbuing them with the sacredness of their high 
calling, with an abiding love for the manifold duties in the 
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service of the supreme Shepherd, Teacher and High-priest ; 
with apostolic zeal in the pastoral, social, missionary, and all 
other assignments in God’s great Vineyard. 


It was the tremendous social program of the Church that 
fascinated him. How frequently and eloquently we heard 
him speak of the Catholic home, the first social unit estab- 
lished by the Almighty Himself, the source of every blessing, 
the bulwark of our social system. And his words were fire 
and flame when he visualized the Bride of Christ as the 
Mistress of the world, the Educator of nations, the one and 
only power that has the strength and the courage to create 
order in the social unrest of our day. 


A philosopher and historian by nature and profession, his 
mind was alert to all spiritual and social needs and ailments 
as well as to the remedies and the ethical values involved. 
With genuine sympathy for the laborer, due appreciation 
for the problems of the employer, he was able to adjust their 
differences with fine tact and sound judgment. His leader- 
ship in the settlement of the famous Amoskeag Mill Strike 
may serve as a classic example. 


“Pro fide et patria” stands written over his whole career. 
Because he loved God, he loved his country as the gift of 
God. And for the same reason, true churchman and citizen 
that he was, he firmly believed that the best American Way 
was the Catholic Way. And whenever his country needed 
his aid in a righteous cause, he was the first to serve as the 
convincing spokesman for the Stars and Stripes. 


With humble, childlike submission this truly great man 
would listen to his elder in age and office, Bishop Howard. 
He accepted his decisions as final. Bishop Peterson was 
slow to speak, but when he spoke his every word was marked 
with wisdom, prudence, keen foresight, and sound judg- 
ment. There was authority in his mien and speech, and 
finality in his pronouncements. And when it was necessary 
to quell a storm or defend a principle or noble cause, his 
eloquence waxed strong, overpowering, and resounded like 
the “trumpet of God.” Though humble as a child, he did not 
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underrate the value of wholesome publicity, “wt ecclesia 
aedificationem accipiat” (I Cor. 14, 5). 


To him education was not an end but a means to the 
greater end; a force of tremendous power, provided it re- 
tained its pristine birthright as a gift of God and the safe 
road to God, and provided it kept aloof from the infectious 
secularism of our day. Though scholar of rare ability, he 
was ever heedful of the Pauline warning: “Scientia inflat, 
charitas vero aedificat” (I Cor. 8, 1). 


May we call these two leaders progressive? They were 
progressive in the truest sense. But their progress was up- 
ward and forward; not to the right nor to the left. “He who 
does not gather with me scatters” (Luke 11, 23). To them 
education retained its primitive meaning which is “to lead 
man out of himself” (from “educere’’) to the very highest 
intellectual and moral standards. It is the straight road, the 
royal highway, which avoids the byways and crossroads of 
distracting experimentation and consequent disintegration. 


It starts from the first chapter of the oldest educational 
work written, the venerable Book of Genesis, where the 
Spirit of God writes in idelible letters: “God created man to 
His image and likeness” (Gen. 1, 27), and it ends with the 
deeds and sayings of Jesus and of His Apostles, all of which 
climax in Saint Paul’s golden standard: “donec formetur 
Christus in vobis” (Gal. 4, 19). 


Captions, such as the sovereignty of Academic Freedom 
or the dreaded phantom. of Indoctrination amused rather 
than disturbed them. Surely, the school must be free and 
not permit the state or any civil agency to impose a pro- 
gram which destroys the God-given parental rights, which 
opposes the word of God Who is the Author of life and all 
that it holds, which places in jeopardy the temporal and 
eternal welfare of immortal souls. But neither is the 
teacher licensed to choke the minds of innocent children 
with the thorns and thistles of his own whims and fancies or 
the latest output of some scientific laboratory, before the 
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little ones have even learned to inhale the pure air of God’s 
creation; nor is he licensed to uproot in their hearts obedi- 
ence to law, order, and constituted authority. Indoctrina- 
tion? Yes, there must be indoctrination, if the doctrine is 
sound; if it builds up virtue, the fear of God, the love of 
neighbor, of country, and of public order. As to the field of 
scholarly scientific research, however, both our leaders, like 
all Catholic scholars, heartily welcomed earnest application 
and steady progress, in the firm conviction that some day 
the last page of the still undeciphered Book of Nature will 
conclude with what is written on the first page of the Book 
of Revelation. 


When in 1942 Bishop Howard was awarded an honorary 
Doctorate by St. Bonaventure College, in recognition of his 
forty years of service in the N. C. E. A., the citation em- 
bodied this sentence: “To him the sanctuary of the Church 
is the sanctuary of Education.” And this applies equally 
to his distinguished friend. Both met in the sanctuary, but 
each found his way there from a different direction. 


Bishop Howard came in by the large portals, and slowly 
made his way through the spacious middle aisle. A vast 
throng surrounded him, men and women of all classes and 
youngsters with happy smiles; also the sick and afflicted, 
and for each one he had a word of cheer and a fatherly 
blessing. 


Meanwhile he stopped at the shrines of his favorite 
patrons, to invoke their assistance and seek counsel in his 
work: Saint Paul, whose inspired words were continually 
on his lips; Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, who in simple lan- 
guage explained the mysteries of faith to the early Chris- 
tians; Saint Francis de Sales, the Patron of Catholic writers 
and valiant champion of the inner life of the Church; Saint 
Chrodegang of Metz, who organized the first cathedral 
school and thus created a safe haven for classical studies in 
the very shadow of the Sanctuary. 


At Bishop Howard’s hands the sacramental graces flowed 
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freely to all the sheep of his flock. He explained to them in 
plain words our ancient Christian Doctrine, and unfolded 
before them the beauty and grandeur of the Church at 
solemn liturgical functions. In the sanctuary before the 
Tabernacle he assembled them all and taught them the 
secret of “the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free” 
(Gal. 4, 31). 


Bishop Peterson made his entrance through the lofty 
sacristy door, in the long procession of young Levites. His 
time was divided between direction, prayer, and study. To 
listen to his words of ripe scholarship was like witnessing 
the gradual growth of Catholic truth, from the pages of 
Holy Writ and the parchments of the early historians on- 
ward and through the days of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. He had mastered them all: he had watched the 
first systematic grouping of that truth by the pen of John 
of Damascus and its earlier pattern by Augustine of 
Hippo. From the Sentences of the Lombard he turned to 


the glorious “Summa’’ of Aquinas, the Angel of the schools. 


With an open and fair mind and the genius of a theologian 
he sought to learn from them all: Bonaventure and Alphon- 
sus, Suarez and Perrone, Newman and Faber down to the 
recent social Encyclicals of the Roman Pontiffs. He visual- 
ized Theology as a temple of beautiful symmetry and en- 
trancing harmony and, in logical consequence, acquired a 
distinct appreciation for each of the sacred sciences. We 
recall with what fervor he defended, on one occasion, the 
scope and the dignity of the Science of Moral Theology. 
Fortunate those Levites whom he directed, from virtue to 
virtue, towards the steps of the Altar. 


Let us bid farewell to these two leaders “‘on a high moun- 
tain apart” (Cf. Matt. 17, 1-8). Let us gather around the 
disciples, Peter, James, and John. Together we look up to 
the Saviour in His glorious Transfiguration. And behold, 
there appears on his one side Moses, and on the other Elias. 
May we not say that to us Bishop Howard, who both loved 
the Law and observed it with equal ardor, represents Moses 
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the Law-giver, and that Elias the Prophet appears to us in 
the person of Bishop Peterson, the man of vision and wis- 
dom and spiritual counsel? “It is good for us to be here,” 
we say with Saint Peter. But as we lift up our eyes, we see 
“no one but only Jesus,” the Eternal Teacher. May He 
always abide with us, and may the souls of our two devartec 
leaders, through His mercy, rest in peace. 





SERMON AT THE FUNERAL OF MONSIGNOR JOHNSON 
AT THE NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 9, 1944 


MOST REV. JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, 0O.P., S.T.M., ARCHBISHOP 
OF CINCINNATI. 


The unexpected death of Monsignor Johnson makes us 
realize how immeasurable is our loss and how vast the 
sphere of influence which his presence filled. 

The Church mourns a true priest, the Diocese of Toledo 
a humble and loyal member of its clergy, Catholic educa- 
tion an informed and fearless exponent, secular education 
a critical but constructive friend, the Catholic University 
a capable and inspirational professor, and the Bishops’ 
Conference a tireless Director of Education, whose mature 
judgment was highly regarded and whose measured words 
always merited serious consideration. 

I regard the many years of my close collaboration with 
Monsignor Johnson as a sacred privilege. I will not at- 
tempt even in briefest outline to sketch his priestly career. 
I prefer on this sad occasion, when we have not fully re- 
covered from the shock of his wholly unexpected death, to 
select two points for our meditation. 


THE PRIEST 


For thirty years the deceased has been a priest. The 
realities and conflicts of life never lowered his high ideals 
of the priesthood. To his superiors, to his most intimate 
friends he was always the priest. To his colleagues, pro- 
fessors of this University, to his students, to his associates 
on the many commissions in which he labored, to educators 
not of our faith who respected his sound judgment in 
scholastic matters, he was not merely the restrained gentle- 
man or the competent scholar in the field of education or the 
consultant who tried to get the point of view of those whose 
opinions he could not accept; he was first, last, and always 
the priest of the Catholic Church. 
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The priesthood meant to Monsignor Johnson precisely 
what we understand it to be according to Catholic termi- 
nology—the office of mediator between God and man. His 
first concern as mediator was to employ the means neces- 
sary for his own sanctification, in order to be better quali- 
fied to discharge his high office. Thus we found him al- 
ways the man of simple and childlike faith. His faultless 
reasoning, his theological knowledge, his vast reading never 
changed the genuine simplicity of this true priest nor 
lessened his efforts to sanctify himself. To his devoted 
mother he was always the faithful, affectionate, priestly son. 

In the performance of his many and varied duties in 
the field of education he knew that his priesthood could 
enlarge and ennoble his judgment and give prestige to 
his work. As a mediator, he must bring something of the 
divine message to the classroom. His conferences, sermons, 
radio addresses, and his activities in educational circles 
were not to him occasions for personal glory; they were 
opportunities to be the sacerdos sacra dans. There was 
nothing forced, nothing ostentatious or pretentious, noth- 
ing attracting attention to himself personally in this phase 
of his mediatorship. He could not, and he would not if 
he could, be a showman; he knew how valuable it is to 
dramatize events or occasions in our world of today, but 
he refused to attempt it. He knew the full meaning and 
value of an artistic temperament, but he also knew that he 
must not play its part. 

His priestly character was so simple, so direct, so trans- 
parently honest; his work was to him so serious that he 
was always true to the principles by which he interpreted 
life. He might be considered the matter-of-fact priest and 
scholar. He weighed criticism, but it never caused him 
to waver in the performance of duty. 

His chief concern in life was the Church, the priesthood, 
sanctified scholarship, the Christian home, the Bishops’ 
educational program, the extension of the influence of 
Catholic training, the Providential work of the Catholic 
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University, the remote and proximate preparation for 
Catholic leadership, the urge to make those not of our faith 
understand the philosophy of Catholic education—all these 
made up the inspiring cause to which Monsignor Johnson’s 
life was dedicated. Personalities, pettiness, the hindrances 
that come from personal ambition had no part in the life of 
the beloved Prelate whom we mourn this morning. 


DEVOTION To DUTY 


The second point for our meditation is the consecration 
of Monsignor Johnson’s life to duty. His life had fallen 
in the lines of the field of education. It was not his choos- 
ing; it was compliance with the direction of his superiors. 
He did not wish to chart the course of his life; he was 
the willing, eager soldier in the army of Christ; he would 
have been happy in any work of the sacred ministry, but 
he was most conscientious in preparing himself for the 
tasks assigned to him. 

For six years he was the capable secretary of the first 
Bishop of Toledo, for nearly twenty-five years he has been 
here at the Catholic University, for sixteen years he has 
been the most self-sacrificing Director of the Department 
of Education for the Bishops of the United States. 

Despite his outstanding qualifications for the posts he 
filled, his humility caused him to underestimate his ability 
and made him question his own decisions. His intellectual 
honesty, however, made him express his candid judgment 
to superiors, even when there was a difference of opinion. 

Monsignor Johnson was the quiet, scholarly, and busy 
priest. He took upon himself burden after burden, which 
the shoulders of the most stalwart man could not bear; 
his friends and associates never seemed to think that there 
were limits to his capacity for work. He made one feel 
that he was ever the willing priest, eager for more work. 
His idea of recreation seemed to be a change of occupation. 

Doctor Johnson had a healthy outlook on life, a fine sense 
of humor, a quick and, even, sharp retort which was wholly 
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without malice. His appraisal of men was adequate but 
always priestly. His keen mind, his training, and his rich, 
unusual experience enabled him to analyze quickly docu- 
ments, legislative enactments, trends, and movements. 
With a priestly charity that was universal, he considered 
educational measures as they affected all groups in our 
country; he knew the sanity of the philosophy of Cath- 
olic education. He could enter into the mind of an op- 
ponent, and then in a practical judgment he would honestly, 
directly, and briefly sum up what he considered the Cath- 
olic position. 

I cannot refrain from saying that I consider his loss at 
this time, in the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and in the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, irreparable. I am sure the 
authorities of the Catholic University regard his death now 
as most serious, when the educational problems of our 
country and of the world desperately need scholars who 
should try to solve them by their sane, informed, experi- 
enced, and resourceful judgments. 

Considering the excessive burden that Monsignor John- 
son carried in the many fields of education, I cannot feel 
easy at this sorrowful hour. On several occasions, Mon- 
signor Johnson told me that he thought he should give 
up his work at the University or in the Bishops’ Depart- 
ment of Education. His conscientious anxiety was to 
discharge his duties better at one post. It may be ten 
years since he first expressed that conviction to me. I 
always urged him to continue in the hope that we would 
find the satisfactory solution of giving him capable priests 
as assistants. He was always uncomplaining, ever ready 
to carry on, and at all times trustful that the superior 
wisdom of others would find a solution. 

If there were assembled here this morning the educators 
of the country who had confidence in Monsignor Johnson’s 
judgment and also the priests, members of religious com- 
munities, laymen and laywomen who have been helped by 
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him, we would marvel at the extent of his labors and at 
the incredible number of his contacts during years of un- 
selfish, ceaseless activity. Many secular educators had 
very high regard for Monsignor Johnson because of his 
open-mindedness and his fine sense of justice. 

Our priests throughout the length and breadth of the 
land engaged in the field of education mourn today the loss 
of a devoted brother, whose wisdom often guided them, 
whose prudence and experience were an inspiration, and 
whose resourcefulness was always stimulating. Our edu- 
cational institutions recognized in him a staunch friend 
and a capable advocate. Our Bishops found in him a wise 
consultant, eager to be helpful. 

The life of Monsignor Johnson will long be an inspiration 
in our country. May his memory make us generous in 
praying for his departed soul. May eternal rest now be 
his, and may perpetual light shine upon him! 





TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF RIGHT REVEREND 
MONSIGNOR GEORGE JOHNSON, SECRETARY 
GENERAL, N. C. E. A. 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. JOHN J. BONNER, D.D., LL.D., DIOCESAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The sudden death of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
George Johnson in early June of this year saddened the 
hearts of all interested in the welfare of the Catholic educa- 
tional endeavor in the United States. All those who knew 
him are in agreement that the Church has lost one of its most 
representative priests. Those familiar with his talents and 
his work are convinced that American Education has been 
deprived of a scholarly, yet dynamic leader. It is my opinion, 
however, that the officers and members of the National 
Catholic Educational Association will feel his passing 
more keenly than others. For a period of fifteen years, 
Monsignor Johnson was the zealous, prudent, forceful, 
executive leader of this organization. From him flowed 
much of its vigorous life and its unity. He embodied its 
spirit, its traditions and its constructive influence on the 
Catholic educational world. 

During recent months, members of the Association were 
distressed by the death of Bishop Howard, the founder of 
the National Catholic Educational Association and its guide 
for many years. God summoned also the President of 
the organization, Bishop Peterson, the close friend of 
Bishop Howard, and a man fired with the same magnifi- 
cent spirit. The shock of the death of Monsignor Johnson, 
coming close upon these other losses, intensified the be- 
reavement of the Association. One felt that the very 
foundations of the organization had been shaken because 
the men upon whose vision and achievement it had been 
built had been withdrawn. Certainly, with the death of 
Monsignor Johnson, the old order has ended. That is 
already apparent. With poignant and tremendous finality, 
an era of extraordinary leadership has closed. 
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The Association will go on, for so many are vitally in- 
terested in its work. Moreover, they owe much of loyalty 
and gratitude to its democratic, stimulating conferences 
and to the effective performance of so many representatives 
of the Association in the field of education. These men and 
women will help the Association and its new officers to carry 
on, even, it may well be, to greater heights of educational 
achievement. Once again, it will be demonstrated that 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, and God 
fulfills Himself in many ways.” Nevertheless, the organi- 
zation will have always the memory of the giants who once 
wrought among us. Their straight thinking, their love of 
freedom of expression, and their devotion to the Church, 
were the strength of the organization. These qualities 
must yet distinguish the association Monsignor Johnson 
and his Episcopal co-workers have bequeathed to us, else 
shall the members fail to pay the memories of these leaders 
the honor they deserve. 

A sentence of the universal Shakespeare, albeit expressed 
to other purpose, provides a fitting eulogy for the close of 
the crowded, useful career of Monsignor Johnson: ‘“Noth- 
ing in his life became him like the leaving it.” In the 
joyous, colorful atmosphere of graduation day at Trinity 
College, Washington, surrounded by vibrant, young Cath- 
olic womanhood, the product of the great educational sys- 
tem he had labored to develop, defend, and perfect, he 
made his last ringing plea that the worth of such training 
be proved in living. Paradoxical as it may at first seem, 
Monsignor Johnson had intended to conclude his com- 
mencement message to the 1944 graduates of Trinity with, 
“Go forth and die. Die to yourself, die to the world; die 
to greed; die to calculating ambition; die to all the un- 
realities that the world calls real. Die and you shall live 
and live abundantly.” These, the written words of an 
orator were never uttered by their author. While address- 
ing his audience, Monsignor Johnson was stricken with 
heart failure and died. Tragic as were the circumstances 
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of his death, and irreparable as is his loss to the Church 
and to the nation, this great educator did not leave his 
last lecture unfinished. With the unerring instinct of the 
gifted teacher he had already demonstrated by concrete 
example how to die to oneself, to the world, to ambition, 
and to all the unrealities that the world calls real. Though 
he did not live to carry out the entire plan of his last 
address, Monsignor’s lifelong lesson was complete . and 
perfectly illustrated, not because he died dramatically, but 
because he had lived simply. Truly may we say: “Nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving it.” 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, February 22, 1889, Monsignor 
George Johnson obtained his early education in the pa- 
rochial schools of that city and completed his high school 
and college course with the Jesuit Fathers at St. John’s 
University, Toledo. He studied for the priesthood at St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., and at the American 
College in Rome. 

On June 6, 1914, Monsignor Johnson was ordained to 
the priesthood in the Lateran Basilica. It seems not with- 
out significance that he died on the eve of the anniversary 
of this event. Thirty years of selfless labor had not dulled 
the pristine glow of his apostolic zeal. Contact with the 
inevitable responsibilities and demands of these swiftly 
moving years served only to deepen his simple and child- 
like faith and his conviction of the need of personal sancti- 
fication. Because of his direct and logical reasoning, orig- 
inal genius and his vast experience in every phase of edu- 
cational activity, Monsignor Johnson was regarded as the 
oracle of Catholic education. Wide reputation did not 
change the fundamental simplicity of the man. His was 
the conscientious loyalty and obedience of an affectionate 
son of our Holy Mother the Church. 

Monsignor Johnson was associated with Catholic edu- 
cation since the second year following his ordination. In 
the fall of 1916, he was sent by Bishop Schrembs, then 
Bishop of Toledo, to the Catholic University of America 
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to prepare for the office of Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools. Under Monsignor Johnson’s direction, the com- 
pletion of a tentative course of study, the adoption of uni- 
form textbooks, and the organization of supervision be- 
came the groundwork for the organization of the schools 
of the Diocese of Toledo. 

In October, 1921, at the request of the Rector, Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, Monsignor Johnson became a member 
of the Department of Education at the Catholic University 
of America where he subsequently conducted courses in 
educational administration and supervision. He remained, 
however, interested in methods and curricula for the ele- 
mentary schools. One with the mind of the Church, he 
realized the importance of educating the Catholic child in 
a Catholic school, and of educating him according to the 
principles of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Founder 
of the Campus School of the Catholic University, a project 
which won national attention and respect, he has been its 
director since 1935. 

Monsignor Johnson’s gifted pen, clear vision, and the 
perspicuity with which he recognized and courageously 
defended right values carried his name and pronouncements 
the length and breadth of this land. For twenty-three 
years editor of The Catholic Educational Review, he yet 
found time to become the author of a three-book series on 
Bible History. At the time of his death, he was super- 
vising the preparation of the curricula and textbooks that 
are being produced under the auspices of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the Catholic University of 
America. The fruit of his authentic thinking and fear- 
less convictions appeared in innumerable pamphlets and 
articles for educational and secular magazines. Editors 
recognized him as one of the greater authorities among 
Catholic schoolmen. 

In private, as in public life, Monsignor Johnson was an 
inspiring and compelling personality. Through the years, 
many priests and Religious have looked upon him as a 
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personal friend. In their relationships they found him 
always the priestly gentleman. Many times have they 
labored together to solve common problems; frequent and 
occasionally pointed and heated have been their disagree- 
ments. Through it all, nevertheless, there have always 
been affectionate admiration for the man and great pride 
in his splendid achievements. Whether he spoke with his 
friends, preached from the pulpit, or to vast audiences out- 
side the Church, Monsignor Johnson was always well in- 
formed, courageous, and inspired by his devotion to a 
great cause. 

In 1928 Monsignor Johnson was appointed Director of 
the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and a year later was elected Secretary 
General of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
In both of these capacities he was called upon to represent 
the interests of Catholic education with outside organi- 
zations, both government and non-government. These 
contacts were always a stimulus and an opportunity to the 
priest who believed : 


While it is always necessary for us, in a society 
that is becoming increasingly stranger to Christ, to 
fight for our rights as Catholics, when secularistic 
forces threaten the sanctity of the home, the rights 
of parents to control the education of their children, 
the fundamental decencies of life, we should not get 
ourselves into a position of being active in community 
life solely in defense of our own interests. We must 
guard and protect what is the very essence of our re- 
ligious freedom, but we also have the obligation of 
working with men and women of good will toward 
the making of a better world. 

In other words, we must be on our guard against 
degenerating into just another pressure group intent 
only on its own purposes and intensifying division in 
our already too much divided national life. Our in- 
tegrity must be preserved, to be sure, and there are 
compromises that we can never make. Yet we are 
preserving our integrity not just for ourselves, but 
in order that through us the power of Christ may 
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operate in society. We cannot walk worthy of the 
vocation to which we are called if we build around 
ourselves the walls of separation. Following in the 
— of the Master, it is our duty to go about doing 
good.1 


He found outlet for his all-embracing concern for his 
fellowmen as a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education to which he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover in 1929 and also on President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1937. Monsignor Johnson’s other many assign- 
ments make a long and distinguished list: member of the 
Wartime Commission of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the Education Advisory Committee under the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 

Monsignor Johnson was also closely associated with the 
American Council on Education. For three years he served 
as secretary of that organization and at the time of his 
death was a member of its Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education. He was as well a member of the 
American Youth Commission. 

The Congressional Record declares him a “great public 
servant,” who “has rendered a rich service to the promotion 
of truly social concepts in and through education.” Yet, 
in an age that gives readier attention to showmanship, 
he stood out with quiet dignity as the educator, the scholar, 
the leader who was preeminently a Catholic Priest. 

Mindful that our Saviour said, “I am come that they may 
have life and have it more abundantly,” Monsignor John- 
son believed that Christ has things to do for the American 
people and He has chosen to do them through the members 
of His Church. 


What the world needs, we possess. We have some- 
thing to give, and we are derelict to our duty in the 


1 Better Men for Better Times, p. 13. 
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degree that we separate ourselves from other people 
and hoard up the grace that is in us. 

History repeatedly shows that in the great plan of Di- 
vine Providence, men of great mental and spiritual stature 
find their places as instruments of His design. Monsignor 
Johnson was surely of these elect. It is for this reason 
that so many mourn his loss. In my experience there has 
been no man in the field of Catholic education upon whom 
so many depended for advice, support, encouragement, 
and leadership. 

With generous prodigality, this great priest gave of his 
rich store. He was one of the “better men,” who devoted 
his vision, his courage, and his love of humanity to a high 
and holy purpose. Varied and numerous as were his ac- 
tivities, he fulfilled his duties without bombast or preten- 
tion. Personal ambition or glorification had no place in 
the heart of a man convinced that though the height and 
breadth and length and depth of the charity of Christ sur- 
pass understanding, we are to emulate it. All was not yet 
enough. The vision grew with the years and “the goal was 
beyond, forever beyond.” 

“We still have a lot to learn about educating unto Christ 
in a world that knows not Christ,” Monsignor Johnson said 
in valedictory. Yet these words live as a challenge and 
as a testimony. They challenge all who are pledged, as he 
was, to the cause of Catholic education, and they remind 
us that his work must and will go on. “Die,” he wrote, 
“Die, and you shall live!” 





1 Better Men for Better Times, p. 15. 








MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 11, 1944, 8:00 P. M. 

Present were: Rev. John J. Clifford, $.J., S.T.D., Munde- 
lein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 
S.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. 
Quinlan, A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop, Mass.; Right Rev. Msgr. 
Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C. SS. R., S.T.D., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. 
Stephen Thuis, 0.8.B., St. Meinrad, Ind.; Right Rev. Msgr. 
William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Right Rev. 
Msgr. Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., D.D., Winona, Minn.; Rev. 
Julian L. Maline, 8.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; 
Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., S.T.Lr., Oak Park, 
Ill.; Brother William Sharkey, 8.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala.; 
Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, A.M., LL.D., Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Carroll F. Deady, Ph.D., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. 
Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam R. Kelly, LL.D., New York, N. Y.; Right Rev. Msgr. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

Due to a misunderstanding, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John J. Bonner and the Reverend Norbert M. Shu- 
maker, duly elected representatives of the Superintendents’ 
Department did not receive a notice of the meeting and 
were not present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved. 

The Secretary General presented the following report 
concerning membership in the Association: 


Seminary Department ................. 24 
Minor Seminary Section................ 22 
College and University Department...... 155 
Secondary School Department........... 339 
Sustaining Membership ................ 9 
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General Membership 

School Superintendents’ Department 
Elementary School Department 

Deaf Education Section 

Blind Education Section 


It was voted that the report of the Secretary General be 
received and filed. 

The Treasurer General made an interim report concern- 
ing the finances of the Association. It was voted to accept 
the report of the Treasurer General. 

It was voted to record on the minutes the grief of the 
Executive Board and each member thereof in the passing 
of the Most Reverend John B. Peterson, Bishop of Man- 
chester and President General of the Association in the loss 
that the Association has sustained in his death. His kind 
and constant interest in the organization and his wise and 
prudent guidance in the direction of its affairs will be 
sorely missed. 

The question of a successor to Bishop Peterson as Presi- 
dent General was discussed at great length. It was voted 
that out of respect to his memory the office of President 
General be left open for the time being and that the Epis- 
copal Chairman of the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference be consulted before 
any decision is made concerning the office of President 
General. 

It was voted that a committee of five be appointed, in- 
cluding one of the five Vice Presidents General and the 
Secretary General, for the purpose of possible changes in 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association. 

It was voted that the Reverend John J. Clifford, S.J., 
should preside at the opening meeting of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 
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Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 

June 28, 1944, 10:00 A. M. 
Present were: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., S.T.D., Munde. 
lein, Ill.; Very Rev. Christopher J. O’Toole, C.S.C., A.M, 
Washington, D. C., representing Rev. William F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Paul E. Camp- 
bell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Eugene 
A. Paulin, §.M., Ph.D., Kirkwood, Mo.; Right Rev. Msgr. 
Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., S.T.L., P.P., Winthrop, Mass.; 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. SS. R., S.T.D., Washington, 
D. C.; Very Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J., A.M., New Orleans, La.; 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. L.; 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Mitwaukee, Wis.; Rev. 
Julian L. Maline, S.J., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Right 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va. Mr. James E. 
Cummings, Assistant Director, Department of Education, 


N. C. W. C., was chosen Recording Secretary for this 
meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held in Atlantic 
City, April 11, 1944, were read ard approved. A statement 
of the Secretary General concerning membership in the 
Association, July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943, was included 
in the above minutes. 


The Treasurer General presented his annual report con- 
cerning the finances of the Association. This report was 
submitted to an Auditing Committee, which included Mon- 
signor Murray, Father Connell, and Father Campbell. This 
Committee reported that the Treasurer General’s statement 
was found satisfactory. It was then duly accepted by the 
Executive Board. 

The question of a possible successor to the late Monsignor 
George Johnson, as Secretary General of the Association, 
was then considered. There was considerable discussion 
which dealt in some degree with a similar vacancy in the 
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office of President General and how this might affect the 
office of Secretary General. Consideration was also given 
to the duties of Secretary General, suggestions as to pos- 
sible nominees, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
various proposals to fill the vacancy. 

It was finally agreed that an acceptable arrangement 
would be to have Rev. Frederick G. Hochwalt, newly ap- 
pointed Director of the N. C. W. C. Department of Educa- 
tion, serve as Acting Secretary General. 

A motion was then made to nominate Father Hochwalt as 
Acting Secretary General, to serve until the next annual 
meeting of the General Executive Board which is usually 
held in Easter Week during the Annual Convention of the 
Association. The nomination was seconded. 

It was then moved and seconded that the nominations be 
closed and the secretary of the meeting cast the deciding 
ballot. This action was taken and Father Hochwalt de- 
clared elected in accordance with the motion. 

The question of holding an annual meeting next year was 
then presented for discussion. It was generally agreed 
that an annual meeting should be held. A motion was made 
and seconded to make plans for an annual meeting during 
Easter Week in 1945. This motion was passed unanimously. 

There was then some discussion as to where this meeting 
should be held. The merits of holding the meeting in the 
East or West were considered. 

It was finally moved and seconded that the same procedure 
be followed as in recent years in the selection of a meeting 
place, and that, in addition, a small committee be appointed 
for consultation with the Acting Secretary General, and Mr. 
Cummings in making a choice of meeting place. This 
motion was carried. 

This was followed by consideration of material for the 
Annual Proceedings. It was moved and seconded that the 
Eulogy delivered by Archbishop McNicholas at the funeral 
of Monsignor Johnson be incorporated in the Proceedings, 
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This motion was passed. It was also moved, and seconded 
that Monsignor Bonner write a special tribute to Monsignor 
Johnson to be also included in the Proceedings. This motion 
also received unanimous approval. 

It was then moved and seconded that a set of resolutions 
in commemoration of Monsignor Johnson be prepared by 
Monsignor Quinlan, on behalf of the Executive Board and 
presented to Monsignor Johnson’s sister, Mrs. Frank J. 
Drobka of Washington, D. C. 

The next item on the Agenda was a consideration of the 
work of the two standing committees (a) Committee on 
Reorganization, (b) Committee on Mission Education. 

After discussing the work of these committees, it was 
voted that the Committee on Reorganization of the Catholic 
School System be empowered to continue their studies with 
an additional appropriation of $500.00 to finance these 
activities. 

It was also voted to congratulate the Committee on Mis- 
sion Education on the results of their work, and to encourage 
the members to continue. The motion stated that a letter 
to this effect, signed by Father Clifford, and the Acting Sec- 
retary General be sent to each member of the committee. 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Business, the following 
actions were taken by the Executive Board: 


(1) It was voted that the original salary of $500.00 a 
year, voluntarily reduced by the incumbent, be restored to 
the Treasurer General. ; 

(2) It was voted that the unpaid salary of Monsignor 
George Johnson, from April 1, 1944 to June 30, 1944, includ- 
ing balance on his personal expense account, amounting to 
$521.07, be paid to Mrs. Frank J. Drobka, Executor of 
Monsignor Johnson’s estate, and that order for this amount 
be sent to the Treasurer General. 


(3) It was voted that Mr. James E. Cummings be awarded 
$500.00 as a token of appreciation for services rendered 
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the N. C. E. A. and that an order for this should be sent to 
the Treasurer General. 

Father Roy, President of the College and University De- 
partment, discussed at length the condition of the small 
colleges. He stated that these institutions are seeking con- 
tracts for services, and not Federal aid. 

In view of the action of Congress to make a study of the 
resources of colleges, it was voted to empower the Acting 
Secretary General to work on the problem with a committee 
to be appointed by Father Roy, President of the College and 
University Department. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 
JAMES E. CUMMINGS, 


Acting Recording Secretary. 








REPORTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
MATERIALS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MISSION EDUCATION 


11 Tunnel Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FIRST SESSION 


The sub-committee met at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., March 4, 1943. At this meeting the task set before 
the committee was outlined and the main points of the 
meeting of the general committee were discussed and or- 
ganized. Each member of the sub-committee agreed to pre- 
pare a program for presentation at the next meeting. 


SECOND SESSION 


A meeting of the sub-committee was called on April 7, 
1943, at the Crusade Castle, Cincinnati. The members 
present were: Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, Chairman, Rev. 
James T. Hurley, and Rev. John J. Considine, M.M. 

The first task of the committee was to set down basic 
principles, derived from Catholic theology and philosophy, 
interpreting the universality of the Church and its mission. 
These principles should be incorporated into programs of 
Teacher Training and also into the curricula of all types of 
Catholic Schools. 


PRINCIPLES OF MISSION EDUCATION 
I. World principles of Christianity. 
1. Mankind was created by God for happiness. 
2. Before God all men are created equal. 
8. All men have a right to this happiness. 
4 


True happiness for man consists in the possession 
of ultimate truth, supreme goodness, supreme 
beauty. 


5. God is the Ultimate Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 
All men have a right to union with God, 
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. Men approach this union with God in the develop- 


ment of their intellect through the search for 
truth; in the development of self-control over 
their volitional powers in the search for goodness ; 
and in the development of artistic expression and 
appreciation in the search for beauty. 


. To achieve union with God, in addition to the de- 


velopment of these natural powers, man needs the 
supernatural gift of grace. 


. Having lost the right to this grace through original 


sin, man has been given this right again by Christ 
through His death on the Cross. 


. Asa means to sharing the grace merited by Christ, 


man has recourse to the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. 

Consequently, all mankind needs the Church and 
the Sacraments. Mankind also has a right to 
them, and to the entire Christian way of life as 
it is interpreted by the Church. 


. Through the reception of Baptism man becomes a 


member of the Church and achieves union with 
God through grace. 

Every member of the Church is responsible for 
the welfare of the entire Church and has an obli- 
gation to bring the message of Christ and the 
Ckurch to a!l mankind. 

Every member of the Church has an obligation to 
love Christ Who is its Head, and to be zealous for 
the purposes of Christ. 

Christ’s death fails in its purpose in proportion 
as mankind fails to profit by it. 


. Therefore all members of the Church, obligated 
as they are to promote the interests of Christ, are 
obligated to do what in them lies to bring mankind 
to Christ. 


. The teaching of the Church establishes the uni- 
versal dominion of God and a complete wae of 
the human race. 


. Throughout the teaching of the Church, the plan 
of salvation for mankind is of a universal char- 
acter. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


Christ indicated a positive universalism embrac- 
ing all peoples. 


Christ closely entwined the world Apostolate with 
the prophecies of the final judgment. 


The Churchtas a whole in virtue of its character 
as the universal and exclusive Mediatrix of Faith 
and Salvation, which is the happiness of mankind, 
is morally bound_to spread its message as a 
divinely ordained task which on no condition may 
be declined. 


. Since the Church is not a mere abstract image but 


the sum of all the Faithful, each individual mem- 
ber of the Church is likewise morally bound to 
promote the,teachings of Christ. 


. The Church adapts itself in all that is not sin, to 


all peoples, without either demanding a surrender 
of their culture or itself surrendering anything of 
its substance. 


. Every nation is capable of embracing Christianity. 
. Besides the Gift of Faith, the Church forever of- 


fers the means of cultural enrichment. It must by 
its nature encourage the development of the arts, 
education, science, literature, agriculture, indus- 
try, and charitable activities. It inculcates true 
love of country and loyalty to proper authorities. 
It seeks to engender vigor and spirit into life. 


. The Church insists upon the value of the individual 


man, who was created for happiness with God. 


. Therefore no member of the Church may hate 


anyone, nor disparage anyone, nor deprive anyone 
or any nation of the rights and liberties which 
that man or that nation has before God. 


II. Bearers of these principles. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


The Church bears these principles to all mankind. 
She has been so commissioned by Christ Himself. 
Especially charged by the Church with the work 
of bearing these principles are the Pope, Bishops, 
and priests. 

But since the Church is a living organism and not 
an organization, each individual member has the 
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obligation de facto to extend the Kingdom of God 
wherever and whenever he can. 

. Each individual member of the Church must bear 
the message to those outside the Church at home 
and abroad. 

. The message itself is universal in character. The 
obligation to carry it is also universal, in so far 
as all members of the Church are bound to profess 
Christ. 

. Asa member of the Mystical Body of Christ, each 
individual in the Church should will the things 
that Christ wills, and should grieve over whatever 
grieves the Heart of Christ. But Christ wills the 
salvation and happiness of all men and grieves 
over the fact that millions have never shared in 
the fruits of His Redemption. 


III. To whom the principles are borne. 


1. To all mankind, for all men are called to be dis- 
ciples of Christ. 


2. The law of love for one’s neighbor excludes no one. 


3. Love follows knowledge. Hence it is necessary to 
know all men in order to love all men. 


AIMS OF MISSION EDUCATION 


. The general aims include understandings and also atti- 
tudes and habits which grow out of these understand- 
ings. 

. An understanding of the universal applications of 
Christian teaching as distinct from its particular ap- 
plication. 


(a) An attitude of mind inclining one to think of the 
Church always in its world-wide program. 
(b) The habit of assistance to the Church in this 


world-wide program, through personal service 
and donations. 


. The understanding of the social application of Christian 
doctrine as distinct from its individual application. 


(a) An attitude of mind prompting an individual to 
approach the solution of social problems from 
the viewpoint of Christian principles. 
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(b) The habit of participating through personal 
service and donation in the social program of the 
parish or the universal Church. 

(c) An attitude of mind recognizing instinctively 
the right of the Church to deal with local, na- 
tional, and world-wide social problems: 


. An understanding of the fact that the Church has con- 


sistently been universal in its outlook and progressive 
in its philosophy. 


. An understanding that the likenesses of peoples are 


more significant than their differences, e.g., inteilect, 
conscience, desire for happiness. 


. An understanding of the basic similarities in men which 


constitute them as members of a single social unit 
called humanity. 


. An understanding of the fact that equality among men 
is equality before God in the basic characteristics that 
constitute the humankind. 


. An understanding of the work of the Church in influ- 


encing the cultures of the world. 


. An understanding of the obligation to spread the king- 
dom of Christ. 


An understanding of how people in other lands wor- 
ship God. 

. An understanding of how the religion of various peo- 
ples has affected their culture and way of life. 


. An understanding of the actual field work of the 


missioners of the Church. 

. An understanding of what peoples in what lands have 
never learned the true religion. 

. An attitude of regarding all men as equal before God. 
An attitude of regarding all men as belonging to Christ. 


. An attitude of mind which accepts the possibility that 
all tribes and races may contribute equally to human 
progress, achievement, and happiness. 


. An attitude of mind that is concerned because for so 


many Christ has died in vain and because so many men 
have never shared in the merits of Christ. 

. The habit of prayer for the universal Church and for 
the happiness of all mankind. 
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. The habitual application of the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. 

. The habit of professing one’s faith. 

. The habit of giving testimony of the Kingdom of God 
by word and example. 


. The habit of treating all men equally in social, politi- 
cal, and economic contacts. 


. The habit of service to mankind. 


. The habit of giving in support of the missionary and 
social program of the Church. 


. The habit of being Apostles. 


. The habit of strict justice and charity in dealing with 
all mankind. 


The habit of prayer for all those who have not yet 
shared in the merits of Christ. 


. An understanding of the Church in our times and of its 
work in the modern world. 


. An understanding and appreciation of the lives of those 
persons who have personified the teachings of the 
Church. 

. An attitude of interest in the social work of the Church 
in our day. 


. Habits of individual competency in the social work of 
the Church. 


TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 


The principles and aims stated above must first of all be 
thoroughly studied and clearly understood by all the teach- 
ers engaged in Catholic schools. The Committee, therefore, 
recommends that a handbook for teachers be drawn up 
which will incorporate these principles and aims, explain 
them more fully, furnish scriptural and dogmatic foundation 
for them, and finally, assemble for teacher reference all the 
sources of materials on the missions and on the Church’s 
work throughout the world. These materials should be so 
organized in the handbook that they will furnish a ready 
reference for a teacher who is looking for something on 
the missions to integrate with any subject in the curricu- 
lum. This handbook should also contain lists of suggested 
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activities through means of which students may develop 
the habits mentioned above. These activities should be 
organized according to grade levels. Finally, the handbook 
should contain reading lists for teachers and pupils. 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF MATERIAL 


Primary: On the primary level the objectives outlined 
above may be achieved in the Religion course through sup- 
plementary reading and through historical and biographi- 
cal stories as well as art activities. The Committee sug- 
gests that a list of such supplementary materials be pre- 
pared. Activities on this level may be drawn from those 
suggested in the teacher’s handbook. 

Intermediate: Once again it is suggested that the Re- 
ligion course be revised to incorporate the principles and 
objectives already stated. Supplementary reading and art 
activities may again be used. Since formal History and 
Geography begin on this level, these two subjects will offer 
the richest field for cultivating interests in the world-wide 
program of the Church. 

Upper Elementary: At this level the study of Civics and 
Government will offer opportunities for incorporating ma- 
terials to develop understanding of the Church’s social work 
throughout the world. 

Secondary: History, Church History, and Sociology will 
offer the best opportunity here to achieve our objective. 


CONCLUSION 


The Committee recommends that materials be made avail- 
able to the school systems of the country with recommenda- 
tions and directions for incorporating them in the field of 
Religion, Art, History, Geography, Civics, Church History, 
Sociology, and supplementary reading. A complete list of 
supplementary reading materials might be prepared, but 
we do not recommend that complete courses of study be 
drawn up in any of the above-mentioned fields. The Com- 
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mittee does feel, however, that we may look forward to the 
preparation of textbooks in History, Civics, Geography, and 
Sociology which will incorporate principles and aims di- 
rectly in the text. We recommend that a beginning be 
made at once on the Teacher’s Handbook, on assembling 
complementary material, and on a Geography textbook. We 
feel that on the elementary level, Geography offers the best 
opportunity for achieving our objectives, and is, at the same 
time, a field in which the large majority of Catholic schools 
will be seeking a new text within the next few years. If 
a beginning is made on this work now, it may be possible to 
have a series of geographies ready when the time is ripe 
which will be adopted by Catholic schools throughout the 
country. 
Respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Chairman. 

JAMES T. HURLEY. 

JOHN J. CONSIDINE, M.M. 





1943 


July 1. 
Aug. 20. 
Oct. 28. 


1944 


June 30. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
of 


The National Catholic Educational 
Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Boston, Mass., June 30, 1944. 
Receipts 


To Cash—- 
Balance on hand as per last statement - $4,198.35 
Received per Secretary General.. 7,000.00 
Received per Secretary General...............+. eae nea acute Roe 100.00 


Received per Secretary General........... Fiwiele Kewindended medne's 5,000.00 


Total cash received... Cede uss ah hig es $16,298.35 
Expenditures 
By Cash— 
Order No. 1. P. J. Kenedy and Sons—Official Catholic Directory. $6.19 
Order No. 2. Ransdell Incorporated—Printing May Bulletin, 
1943 
Order No. 3. Western Union Telegraph Co.—Telegrams 
Order No. 4. T. A. Cantwell & Co.—Bulletin Envelopes 
Order No. 5. National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Building service for June and July, 1943.. $75.00 
Building service in Annex for June and 
July, 1943 21.00 
Mimeographing minutes ‘of Executive 
Board and Committee on Reorganization 
meetings, Chicago, IIll., June 23 and 24, 
1943 


Order No. 6. Victor Adding Machine aaron ipa Victor Add- 
ing Machine 
Order No. 7. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account--Reim- 
bursement for check to Palmer House, Chicago, 
Tll., Hotel expenses for meetings of Executive 
Board and Committee on Reorganization, Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 28 and 24, 1943........... share 
8. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. Thomas A. Steiner, 
C.S.C., for expenses incurred in attending meet- 
ing of Advisory Committee, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 30, 1943 
Order No. 9. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to the following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Ex- 
— Board, Chicago, Ill., June 23 and 24, 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C... $15.00 
Rev. Paul E. Campbell... 43.9 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M f 
Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan.. 75. 26 
Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, 
(including visit to Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas, regarding wemeesand accel- 
eration) 
Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon.. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun.. 
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Sept. 25. 
Sept. 25. 


Sept. : 


Sept. : 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. bem - 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J 

Brother William Sharkey, S.C 

Rev. Felix N. Pitt 

Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly 


N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to the following for ex- 
penses incurred in attending meeting of Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, Chicago, Ill., June 
24, 1943: 

Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J........ 
Rev. Leo J. Streck......... enedeadekes 
Rev. John L. Harrington 


N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Rev. Laurence M. 
Barry, S.J., Editor, Catholic High School 
Quarterly Bulletin, Secondary School Depart- 
ment, for printing, postage, and stationery for 
Nos. 2 and 3 

Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Treasurer 
General—Expense account, from July 1, 1943, 
to June 30, 1944 

Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Secretary Gen- 
eral—Expense account, from July 1, 1943, to 
June 30, 1944 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Quarterly inspection in June, 1943 
PUMCOR GG: TUMOR 6. vice cscveedecccce ere 


Ginn’s—Office supplies 
N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Very Rev. Stephen Thuis, 
O.S.B., for expenses incurred in attending 
meeting of Executive Board, Chicago, IIll., June 
= - 24, 1948. 
Cc. A Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
ag for check to Mr. J. E. Ennis for labor 
on publications in Annex, 20 hours 
National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Building service for August, 1943 
~~ service in Annex for August, 
SES cccccccucs 


Security Storage Co.— Rental of vaults for publi- 
cations from September 19, 1943 to December 19, 
3 


Ransdell Incorperated—Printing letterheads and 
envelopes 
Ginn’s—Envelopes 


2. Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Secretary Gen- 


eral—Salary from July 1, 1943 to September 30, 
1943 
Office Help—Salary from July 1, 1943 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, $500.00, minus Withholding Tax 
deduction, $68.80 
Collector of Internal Revenue—Withholding Tax 
deduction on salary of Office Help, $500.00, from 
Juiy 1, 1948 to September 30, 1943 
N. C. E. A. Office Expense Account 
National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Building service for September, October, 
November, and December, 1943 $150.00 
Building service in Annex for September, 
October, November, and December, 
1943 42.00 
Mimeographing letter and questionnaire 
to Major Seminaries of U. S coe 3.95 


$530.04 
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28. Order No. 27. Security Storage Co.— 
Hauling all material in vault to 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W 
i ee eee 


Minus credit on storage from November 
17, 1943 to December 19, 19438 


Order No. 28. Ransdell Incorporated—Printing— 
Fortieth Annual Report, 1943.... - $1,560.00 
November Bulletin, 1943....... Naan ‘ 229.70 
Program, Twenty-eighth Semi-annual 
Meeting, School Superintendents’ De- 
DOTCMONE occcccecse 
CIE. see cttnss see 
1,804.30 
Order No. 29. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Quarterly inspection in September and 
December, 1943 
Plates 


Order No. 30. Charles G. Stott Company, Inc.—Office supplies. . 
Order No. 31. Western Union Telegraph Co.—Telegram 
Order No. 32. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Right Rev. Msgr. William 
T. Dillon, President, College and University 
Department for expenses as follows: 
College Newsletter, four issues, two 
Supplements, editorial 
postage, and stationery. 
Secretary’s office expenses 


Less balance on hand............. wee 


Order No. 338. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reime 
bursement for check to Rev. William A. Finne- 
gan, S.J., Secretary, Committee on Membership, 
College and University Department for expenses 
as Secretary, including postage, stationery, 
mimeographing, secretarial work, and Revised 
Criteria to be printed 300.00 

Order No. 34. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to following for expenses 
incurred in attending meeting of Committee on 
— Cleveland, Ohio, September 14, 
1943: 

Brother William, C.S.C $7.25 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C... 18.00 


Order No. 35. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for checks to following for expenses 
incurred in attending meeting of Committee on 
‘ Reorganization, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 5, 
19438: 
Brother Philip, F.S.C 
Rev. ©. E. El 
Rev. V. A. McQuade, 0.S.A 
Brother William, C.S.C 
Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J........... 
Rev. Leo J. Streck 
Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M 
Dr. George F. Donovan.... 
Dr. Francis M. Crowley... 
Brother Emilian, F.S.C 
299.52 
Dec. 28. Order No. 86. Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Secretary Gen- 
eral—Salary from October 1, 1943 to December 
831, 1943 Se EL case 250.00 
Dec. 28. Order No. 37. Office Help—Salary from October 1, 1943 to De- 
cember 31, 1948, $500.00, minus Withholding Tax 
deduction, $68.80 431.20 
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Order No. 38. Collector of Internal Revenue—Withhold Tax de- 
duction on salary of Office Help, $500.00, from 
ye a 1, 1943 to December 31, 1948.......... 
Order No. 39. N. C. E. A. Office Expense Account 


Order No. 40. Western Union Telegraph Co.—Telegrams 
Order No. 41. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Plates ... 
Order No. 42. Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., President, Secondary 
School Department—For Rev. Bernardine B. 
Myers, O.P., Chairman, Central Regional Unit— 
Estimated expenses of Unit for 1943-1944 
Order No. National Catholic Welfare Conference— 
Building service for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1944.... 
Building service in Annex for January 
and February, 1944 
Mimeographing for Committee on Reor- 
ganization 


Order No. 44. Right Rev. Msgr. Walter A. Roddy—Reimburse- 
ment for expenses incurred in attending meetings 
of Committee on Reorganization as follows: 

Notre Dame, Ind., January 5-7, 1943. 
Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1943 


Order No. 45. Hotel Statler—Luncheon expenses for meeting of 
Advisory Committee and Heads of Departments, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944 

Order No. 46. Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, Secretary General 
—Salary from January 1, 1944 to March 31, 1944 

Order No. 47. Office Help—Salary from January 1, 1944 to March 
81, 1944, $500.00, minus Withholding Tax de- 
duction, $68.80 

Order No. 48. Collector of Internal Revenue—Withholding Tax 
deduction on salary of Office —, at 00, from 
January 1, 1944 to March 31, 

Order No. 49. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank yy ak 
bursement for check to American Council on 
Education, Constituent Membership Dues, 1943- 


Order No. 50. N. ©. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check cashed for postage for ques- 
tionnaire of Committee on Reorganization to 
Catholic Colleges and Universities for Men and 
Women and High Schools and Academies....... 

Order No. 51. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Charles C. Schulman Co., 
Inc., for one three-sectional bookcase, $41.00, 
minus credit for one old three-sectional book- 
case, $10.00 

Order No. 52. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reim- 
bursement for check to Right Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam T. Dillon, President, College and Univer- 
sity Department, for Rev. James B. McGoldrick, 
S.J., Chairman, Western Regional Unit, for cler- 
ical and printing expenses in connection with the 
Regional Meeting 

National Catholic Welfare Conference— 

Building service for March, April, and 
May, 1944 

Building service in Annex for March, 
April, and May, 1944 

Mimeographing for Committee on Re- 
organization 

Long Distance telephone call in April 2.22 


Order No. 54. Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, Treasurer 
General—Reimbursement for payment to Garrett 
W. Scollard—Premium of Insurance Bond 

Order No. 55. Franklin T. Baldwin, Baldwin Letter and Print- 
ing Service—Multigraphing 
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June 16. Order No. 56. P. J. Kenedy and Sons—Official Catholic Direc- 
June 16. Order No. 57. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 
Quarterly inspection in March, 1944..... $8.00 
 - - a techs enckacecssbeecvineewnane aeae 
PIAS ccéivcccs SR 


Order No. 58. Ransdell Incorporated—Printing— 
February Bulletin, 1944...........2.+- $263.00 
Envelopes ..... ceoeee > ae 
Annual membership ‘dues statements. 54.00 
May Bulletin, 1944 saevecccces —eeue 


Order No. 59. Office Help—Salary from April 1, 1944, to June 
80, 1944, _ 00, minus Withholding Tax deduc- 
tion, 

Order No. 60. Collector my ie Revenue—Withholding Tax 
deduction on salary of Office Help, $500.00, from 
April 1, 1944 to June 30, 1944..... 

Order No. 61. Mrs. Frank J. Drobka, Executor of the’ Estate of 
the Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson— 

Salary due Right Rev. Msgr. George 
Johnson, Secretary General, from 
April 1, 1944 to June 30, 1944.... $250.00 
Balance in Monsignor Johnson’s Per- 
sonal Account, included in N. C. E. 
A. Account in Liberty National 
Bank, Washington, D. C.......... 271.07 


Order No. 62. Mr. James E. Cummings—Award in appreciation 
of services rendered the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association—voted at meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Board, Washington, D. C., June 28, 1944 

Order No. 63. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., for expenses incurred in attending meet- 
ing of Committee on Reorganization, Pittsburgh, 
rs November 5, 1943 

Order No. 64, N.C. E. A. Washington Bank Account——Reimburse- 
‘ment for check cashed for office to pay small bills 

Order No. 65. N.C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
for expenses incurred in attending meeting of 
Heads of Departments and Advisory Committee, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1944 

Order No. 66. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
President, Secondary School Department—Ex- 
penses of meeting, California Regional Unit, De- 
cember, 1948, per Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, 
Chairman 

Order No. N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., 
Editor, Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin, 
Secondary School Department, for printing and 
envelopes for July and December, 1943 issues.. 

Order No. 68. N.C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for charges by Bank, July 1, 1948 to June 
80, 1944: 

Check returned . jisaceeene NERD 
pS RE ete ore Cerra 


June 80. Order No. 69. N.C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Commercial Office Furniture 
Company for office furniture................. 
June 80. Order No. 70. N.C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check cashed for postage for annual 
statements 
June 30. Order No. 71. N.C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for checks to following for expenses in- 
curred in attending meeting of Committee on Re- 
organization, Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1944: 
Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J............ $64.00 





June 30. 


June 30. 


June 30. 


June 30. 


June 30. 


1944 
June 30. 
June 30. 


June 30. 
June 30. 


June 30. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Total cash 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Rev. V. A. McQuade, O.S.A..........- 
Rev. Felix N. Pitt ve 
Brother Emilian, Cc 

Right Rev. Msgr. Walter A. Roddy... 
Dr. Francis M. Crewley.. 

Rev. Leo J. Streck 

Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M..... ones 


N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Mr. James E. Cummings for 
expenses incurred in attending meeting of Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, Chicago, Ill., March 
21, 1944 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
O.S.A., for expenses incurred in attending con- 
ference of American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., May 4 and 5, 1944 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Palmer House, Expenses in 
eonnection with mecting of Committee on Re- 
organization, March 21, 1944 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check tc Miss Emma Kammerer for 
clerical work in connection with questionnaire 
on Reorganization to Colleges and Universities, 
High Schools and Academies of U. S 

N. C. E. A. Washington Bank Account—Reimburse- 
ment for check to Remington Rand, Inc., as 
follows: 

Services on reorganization of files $661.44 
Materiah, O0- TAR. coco. cctcicccss eetine 
Shelves 

Boxes for shelves 


expended 


Summary 


Total cash received to date 
Bills paid as per orders......... eek ebrenonn 


Cash on hand in Treasurer General’s account 


Due from Secretary General’s office, balance of receipts to June 
44 


30, 


$307.98 


818.61 


$13,230.77 


$16,298.35 
13,230.77 


$3,067.58 


14,316.59 


Tetee. GH. ie Paci 0 nocd. oad ccscdcdsndvesdceceegeenseda $17,384.17 


Total receipts of year 
Net receipts of year 


(Signed) RICHARD J. QUINLAN, 


$30,614.94 
17,384.17 


Treasurer General. 





RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of payments 
made to the office of the Secretary General in the year 
July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944:* 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1943 

Miscellaneous receipts ° 

Reports and bulletins 

College Newsletter, College and Uni- 
versity Department 

Exhibit receipts 

Bank balance held in _ reserve, 
Liberty National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (returned to Treasurer 
General) 

Balance in Monsignor Johnson’s per- 
sonal account, included in account 
in Liberty National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (check for this sent 
to Mrs. F. J. Drobka, Washington, 
D. C.) 


ase 832 66 
74 00 


7 00 
1,621 06 


CARDINALS, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS 


W. Cardinal O’Connell, Boston, Mass. 
D. — Dougherty, Philadelphia, 


Mast’ Rev. U. J. Vehr, Denver, Colo. 

Most Rev. J. F. ummel, New 
Orleans, La. 

Most Rev. E. Mooney, Detroit, Mich. 

Most Rev. T. J. Walsh, Newark, 


Y. 

Most Rev. ae T. MecNicholas, O.P., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Most Rev. E. Lucey, San ‘An- 

tonio, Tex. 

Most Rev. T. J. Toolen, Mobile, Ala. 

Most Rev. J. P. Hurley, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

Most Rev. E. J. Kelly, Boise, Idaho 

Most Rev. H. Althoff, Belleville, Ill. 

Most Rev. J. E. Ritter, Indianapolis, 
TDM. covspaccorsesecocsbocesesses 

Most Rev. mm 2. Rohlman, Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Most Rev. G. T. Bergan, Des Moines, 
Towa 

Most z . H. Winkelmann, 
Wichita, Kans. 

Most Rev. J. 
fayette, La. 
ost Rev. T. A. Welch, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Most Rev. L. Binz, Winona, Minn... 

Most Rev. T. E. Molloy, Brooklyn, 


ie A 
Most Rev. J. A. Duffy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Most Rev. E. J. McGuinness, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
. V. J. Ryan, 


K. J. Alter, 


Bismarck, 


Toledo, 


*By Departments 
betically by States. 


and _ Sections ; 


100 00 


100 00 
50 00 


50 00 
100 00 


50 00 
100 00 
00 

00 


00 
25 00 


25 00 
20 00 
25 00 
10 00 


alpha- 


Most Rev. J. M. Gannon, Erie, Pa. 
— Rev. H. C. Boyle, Pittsburgh, 


Tenn. 
Most Rev. J. P. “Lynch, Dallas, Tex. 
Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, Galveston, 


Seattle, Wash. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
St. John Sem., Little Rock, Ark... 
gg Cross Coll., Brookland, D. C. 
St. Mary of the Lake Sem., Munde- 
lein, Il. 
Holy Cross Sem., Notre Dame, Ind. 
St. Meinrad Major Sem., St. Mein- 
rad, Ind. 
Notre Dame Sem., New Orleans, La. 
St. Mary Sem., Baltimore, Md. 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Emmitsburg, Md. 
St. — Boston Eccl. Sem., Boston, 


Wem Coll., Weston, Mass. 

SS. Cyril "& Methodius Sem., 
Orchard Lake, Mich 

St. Paul Sem., St. Paul, 

Kenrick Sem., St. Louis, Mo. 

Immaculate Conception Sem., Dar- 
lington, N. J 

The oe 


Sem. Lady of 
Niagara University, N. 

St. Joseph Sem., Yonkers, N. Y.. 

Mt. St. Mary Sem. of the West, 
Norwood, Ohio 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Wor- 
thington, Ohio 

St. Vincent Sem., Latrobe, Pa 

“ao Sem., St. Francis P. O. 

me wes 


Angels, 
bY 


MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 


Los Angeles Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

St. Joseph Coll., 

Calif. 

Quigley Prep. Sem., Chicago, IIl.... 
= Heart dings Fort Wayne, 


La. 
St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md.. 
St. Joseph Sem., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Crosier Prep. Sem., Onamia, Minn... 
Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, Minn..... 
~~ Joseph Prep. Coll., Kirkwood, 
St. Joseph Prep. Webster 
roves, Mo. 
—— Prep. Sem., Bay Shore, 


Sem., 


$10 00 
25 00 


50 00 
10 00 


5 00 
10 00 
25 00 
25 00 


25 00 
25 00 


25 00 





Spring 
Coll. « 
Imma 

Ang 
Loyols 
Mt. § 
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Cathedral Coll., New York, N. Y. 
st. Francis Seraphic Prep. Sem., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Holy Ghost Missionary Coll., Corn- 
wells Heights, 

St. Fidelis Prep. Sem., Herman, Pa. 
St. Mary Manor & ‘Apostolic Sch., 
South Langhorne, Pa. 

St. _— Minor Sem., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
galvatorian Sem., St. Nazianz, Wis. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT 
Spring Hill Coll., Spring Hill, Ala. 
Coll. of Notre Dame, Belmont, ‘Calif. 
Immaculate Heart Coll., Los 
ED, OMEN si ccid Rod. cielé ocdiciepiee 
Loyola Univ., Los Angeles, Calif... 
Mt. St. Mary Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Queen of the Holy Rosary Coll. 
Mission, San Jose, Calif. 
San Francisco Coll. for Women, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Univ. of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
Dominican Coll., San Rafael, Calif. 
Univ. of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 
loretto Heights Coll., 
Regis Coll., Denver, 


Trinity Coll., Washington, D. C.. 

De Paul Univ., Chicago, 

Loyola Univ., Chicago, III 

St. Xavier Coll. for Women, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Ill..... 

St. Bede Coll., Peru, 

Quincy Coll., Quincy, Ill. 

Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill 

Marian Coll., Indianapolis, Ind 

St. Francis Coll., Lafayette, Ind... 

St. Mary Coll., Notre Dame, Ind..... 

br of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
nd. 

St. Joseph Coll., Rensselaer, Ind.. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Mary-of-the-Woods, 

Mt. Mercy Junior Coll., 

Rapids, Iowa 

St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport, Iowa 

Clarke Coll., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loras Coll., Dubuque, Iowa 

Briar Cliff Coll., Sioux City, Iowa 

— Scholastica Coll., Atchison, 


St. Benedict Coll., Atchison, Kans. 
Marymount Coll., Salina, Kans.... 
— Heart Junior Coll., Wichita, 


St. Mary Coll., Xavier, Kans 
Villa Madonna Coll., Covington, Ky. 
Nazareth Coll., Louisville, Ky...... 


Ursuline Coll., Louisville, 

Mt. St. Joseph Junior Coll., Maple 
Mount, Ky. 

Nazareth Junior Coll., Nazareth, Ky. 

Loretto Junior Coll., Nerinx, Ky... 

St. Catharine Junior Coll., St. Cath- 
arine, Ky. 

Coll. of the Sacred Heart, Grand Co- 
teau, La. 

Loyola Univ., New Orleans, La..... 

Xavier Univ., New Orleans, La.... 

St. Joseph Coll., Portland, Me.... 

Coll. of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Loyola Coll., Baltimore, 

Mt. St. Agnes Junior Coll., 
Washington, lo 

Emmanuel Coll., Boston, Mass 

Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Coll. of Our Lady of the Elms, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Regis Coll., Weston, 

Assumption Coll., Worcester, Mass. 

Coll. of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass. . 

Siena Heights Coll., Adrian, Mich... 

Marygrove Coll., Detroit, Mich 

Mercy Coll., Detroit, 

Univ. of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Aquinas Coll., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nazareth Coll., Nazareth, Mich. 

St. John Univ., Collegeville, Minn. 

=. ue St. Benedict, ” Joseph, 


Coll, val St. Catherine, | St. Paul, 


in. 

Coll. of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
Coll. of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
St. Mary Coll., Winona, Minn.... 
Rockhurst Coll., Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Teresa Coll., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Fontbonne Coll., 

Maryville Coll., 

— Dame Junior Coll., St. Louis, 


St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo 

Webster Coll., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Carroll Coll., Helena, 

Coll. of St. Mary, Omaha, Nebr.... 

Creighton, Univ., Omaha, Nebr..... 

Duchesne Coll., Omaha, Nebr 

Mt. St. Mary Coll., Hooksett, N. H. 

Caldwell Coll., Caldwell, | a 

Coll. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 

Georgiancourt Coll., ‘Lakewood, N. J. 

Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, 


N. J. 

Coll. of St. Rose, “Albany, ; 

St. John Coll., Brooklyn, N. Y 

St. Joseph Coll. for Women, Brook- 
lyn, N. 

Canisius Coll., Buffalo, N. 
D’Youville Coll., Buffalo, N. Y 

Notre Dame Coll. “i Staten Island, 
Grymes Hill, S. I., N. 

St. Bernardine of Siena Coll., 
Loudonville, N. Y. 

Coll. 598 New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 


Fordham Univ., New York, N. Y. 
Manhattan Coll., New York, N. Wea 
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Manhattanville Coll. of the Sacred 
Heart, New York, Ni Yiecccccces 

Nazareth Coll. of eee Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Good Counsel Coll., 


N. 

Ursuline Coll. “for Women, Cleve- 
land, Ohio .... 

St. Mary of the Springs Coll., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio . 

Univ. of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Coll. of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

Notre Dame Coll., South Euclid, 
Ohio 

Mary Shane Coll., Toledo, O 

Catholic Coll. of Oklahoma, Guth- 
rie, Okla. 

Marylhurst Coll., Marylhurst, Oreg. 

Univ. of Portland, Portland, Oreg. 

Mercyhurst Coll., Erie, 

Villa Maria Coll., Erie, 

Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa... 

Immaculata Coll., Immaculata, Pa. 

= of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 


St. fe Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh, Bass. 
Mount Mercy Coll., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rosemont Coll. of Holy Child Jesus, 
Rosemont, Pa. 
Marywood Coll., 
Villanova Coll., Villanova, Pa.. 
Providence Coll., Providence, R. Z. 
St. Edward Univ., Austin, Tex.. 
se *Ngaped Word Coll., San Antonio, 


Scranton, 


st fae Univ. of San ‘Antonio, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
St. Michael Coll., Winooski Park, Vt. 
Gonzaga Univ., ‘Spokane, Wash.. 
Holy Names Coll., Spokane, Wash.. ; 
Marian Coll., Fond du Lac, Wis.... 
Viterbo Coll., La Crosse, Wis. 
Alverno Teachers Coll., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Mt. Mary Coll., Milwaukee, Wis... 
St. Clare Coll., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
St. Norbert Coll., West De Pere, 
Wis. 
Sr. M. Evaristus, Coll. of Mt. St. 
Vincent, Halifax, N. S., Canada 
Colegio del Sagrado Corazon, San- 
turce, Puerto Rico ....... Tetesen 


$20 00 


20 
20 
40 
20 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


—— Toolen _— oe Mobile, 
A 


a. 

Subiaco Coll., Subiaco, 

Coll. of Notre Dame High Sch., Bel- 
mont, Calif. 

Mercy High Sch., Burlingame, Calif. 

Mt. St. Mary Acad., Grass Valley, 
Calif. 

Immaculate Heart | High Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Holy Names Central High Sch., “Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Cathedral” Girls’ High Sch., 
Diego, Calif. ..cccoccccccccsccccs 


00 
00 
00 


St. Augustine High Sch., 
Diego, Calif. . 

Conv. of the Sacret Heart, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

St. Brigid High Sch., San Francisco, 
Calif. . 

St. Ignatius —_ Sch’, San Fran- 
co, Calif. 

Abbey High Sch., Canon City, Colo. 

Cathedral High Sch., Denver, Colo. 

Acad. of Our Lady ‘of Mercy, Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

St. Mary Acad. High Sch., 
Haven, Conn. 

Acad. of the Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Acad. # Notre Dame, Washington, 


D. 
Gonzaga - High Sch., Washing- 
ton, 5 
St. Cecilia pte Washington, D. C. 
St. John Coll. "High Sch., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Gesu Parish High Sch., Miami, Fla. 
a age High Sch., St. Petersburg, 
a. 
Acad. of Holy Names, Tampa, Fla.. 
Sacred Heart Acad., Tampa, Fla... 
Tampa Coll. High Sch., Tampa, Fla, 
Marist Coll., Atlanta, 
— Heart High Sch., 


= 
Mount Saint Joseph, Augusta, Ga.. 
Benedictine Military Sch., ‘Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
St. Vincent Acad., Savannah, Ga.. 
Madonna High Sch., Aurora, IIl.. 
Marmion Military Acad., ‘Aurora, 


lll. 
Aaae of Notre Dame, Belleville, 
Ill. 


Alvernia High Sch., Chicago, [Il... 
De La Salle High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
at Counsel High Sch., Chicago, 


I 
Holy Trinity High Sch., Chicago, Til. 
Immaculata High Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Josephinum High Sch., Chicago, IIl. 
— Acad. (Woodlawn), Chicago, 


Loretto High Sch., Chicago, IIl.. 
Lourdes High Sch., Chicago, Ill 
Mercy High Sch., Chicago, Ill 
Providence High Sch., Chicago, Il. 
Resurrection Acad., Chicago, Ill... 
Sacred Heart High Sch., Chicago, IIl. 
St. Augustine Comml. High Sch., 
Chicago, IIl. 
St. Casimir Acad., Chicago, . 
St. Clement High Sch., Chicago, III. 
St. ” amonal Xavier Acad., Chicago, 
I 


St. Ignatius High Sch., Chicago, Til. 
St. Louis Acad., Chicago, Il 

St. Mary High Sch., Chicago, Ill... 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help High 

Sch., Chicago, IIl. 

St. Mel High Sch., Chicago, IIl.. 
St. Patrick High Sch., Chicago, Til. 
St. Paul High Sch., Chicago, | OF 
St. Scholastica Sch., Chicago, Ill. 
Visitation High Sch., Chicago, Ill... 





Ursulin 
Conce 
Mt. St 
Maple 
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Weber High Sch., Chicago, Ill 

St, Patrick Acad., Des Plaines, Ill. 
Immaculate Conception High Sch., 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

Corpus Christi High Sch., Galesburg, 


St. Francis Acad., Joliet, Ill... 
Nazareth Acad., La Grange, IIl.. 
Sacred Heart ‘Acad., Lisle, Ill.. 
Qur Lady Acad., Manteno, Ill... 
Visitation Acad., Rock Island, Til. 
Holy Ghost Acad., Techny, Ill.. 
Teutopolis Township High Sch., Teu- 
topolis, Ill. 

Holy Child High Sch., Waukegan, Ill. 
Decatur Catholic High Sch., Decatur, 
Ind. 

Ancilla Domini High Sch., 
Donaldson, In 

Acad. of the Immaculate Conception, 
Ferdinand, Ind. 

Central Catholic High Sch., 
Wayne, Ind. 

Sacred Heart High Sch., 

apolis, Ind. 

St. Mary Acad., Notre Dame, Ind.. 
Our Lady of Angels Acad., Clinton, 
lowa 

Immaculate Conception 

Davenport, Iowa 

Catholic Central High Sch., 
Madison, Iowa 

— Heights Coll., 


Mount Carmel Acad., Wichita, Kans. 
Acad. Villa Madonna, Covington, 
Ky. 


Gtieeion Catholic High Sch., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
a Latin Sch., 


St. Catherine Acad., Lexington, Ky. 
Presentation Acad., Louisville, Ky. 
Sacred Heart Acad., Louisville, Ky. 
St. Xavier High Sch., Louisville, 


Ursuline Acad. of the Immaculate 
Conception, Louisville, Ky. 

it. St. Joseph Ursuline Acad., 
Maple Mount, Ky 

St. — pT St. Catharine 


0 

St. Paul Coll., Covington, La 
St. Vincent Inst., Donaldsonville, La. 
Acad. of the Holy Angels, New 
Orleans, La. 
Annunciation High Sch., New Or- 
leans, La. 
Holy Name of Mary Sch., 
Orleans, La. 
Jesuit High Sch., New Orleans, La. 
Mt. Carmel Acad., New Orleans, La. 
Bepvtorist Boys & Girls High 

New Orleans. La 
Sacred Heart High Sch., 
leans, La. 
Aloysius High Sch., New Orleans, 


New Or- 


St. Joseph Acad., New Orleans, La. 
Br posenh Sch., New Orleans, La.. 
St. Mary Dominican High Sch., New 
Orleans, La. 


_ 
So 


aocrinrwa anananon 


_ 
—= 


ee 
oo 


- 
oc So 


St. Stephen High Sch., New Orleans, 


La 
St. Joseph Acad., New Roads, La... 
St. Vincent Acad., Shreveport, La. 
bg ig Classical’ High Sch., Port- 
an 
Catholic High Sch. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Inst. of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md. 
Loyola High Sch., Baltimore, Md. 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll. High Sch., Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Notre Dame of a eeanee High Sch., 
Baltimore, 
Mount de Sales, “Catonsville, Md.. 
St. Joseph Coll. High Sch., 
mitsburg, Md. 
Mt. St. Agnes High Sch., 
Washington, Md. 
Boston Acad. of Notre Dame, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Boston Coll. 
Mass. 
Cranwell Prep. Sch., Lennox, Mass. 
St. Joseph Normal Coll., Springfield, 
Mass. 
St. Joseph Acad., Adrian, Mich... 
mS James High Sch., Bay City, 
De La Salle Collegiate, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Dominican High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Agnes High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
+ Benedict High Sch., Detroit, 
St. 
ic 
St. David High Sch., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Philip Neri High Sch., Detroit, 
Mich. 
St. Stanislaus High Sch., 
Mich. 


Mich. 

SS. Peter & Paul High Sch., Sagi- 
naw, Mic 
Loretto Acad., Sault Ste. Marie, 

Mich. 

St. John Prep. Sch., 
Minn. 

St. 


Villa ‘Duchesne, Clayton, 

La Salle Inst., Glencoe, Mo 

Immaculate Conception High Sch., 
Hannibal, Mo. 

St. Mary Acad., Independence, Mo. 

French Inst. of Notre Dame de 
Sion, Kansas City, M 

= High Sch., Kansas City, 


Acad. of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Louis, Mo. : 

Christian Brothers Coll. High Sch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Notre Dame High Sch., 

Louis, Mo. 
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Rosati-Kain Catholic Girls’ Inter- 
Parochial High Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Mark High Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 
South Side Catholic High Sch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
St. Thomas 
Mont. 
Boys Town High Sch., Boys Town, 


Home, Great 


ebr. 
Mt. St. Dominic Acad., 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
Angels, Fort 


Acad., 
Holy 


Benedictine 
Acad. of the 


Lee, N. J. 
Gloucester Catholic High Sch., Glou- 


cester, 
St. Benedict Prep. School, Newark, 
N. 
St. Vincent Acad., Newark, N.J. 
Our Lady Queen of Peace High Sch., 
North Arlington, N. J. 
Our Lady of the Valley High Sch., 
Orange, N. J. 
Seton Hall 
Orange, N. J. 
Lacordaire Sch., 


Upper Montclair, 


N. 
— of the Sacred Heart, Albany, 


x. 
Pe. of 2 Rosary, 


EE, 
St. Joseph — High Sch., 
Y. 


Bishop Loughlin Memorial High Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bishop McDonnell Memorial High 
Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brook iyn Prep. Sch., 


Catherine McAuley Comml. 
Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Fontbonne Hall, Brooklyn, SNES. 
Holy Trinity High Sch., Brooklyn, 
nN. YF. 


Mercy Juniorate, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Queen of All Saints Dioc. High Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Agnes Sem., 

St. Angela Hall 
1 He A 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Acad., Brooklyn, 
St. Augustine Dioc. 
Brooklyn, N. 
St. Barbara Dioc. 


H igh Sch., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
St. Brendan Dioe. High Sch., Brook- 
St. 


Brook- 


, 3 
St. Joseph Comml. High Sch., 
ie 


lyn, N. 
St. Leonard Acad., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Michael Dioc. High Sch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
St. Saviour High Sch., 


N. -Y. 
Holy Angels Acad., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Immaculate Heart "of Mary Acad., 
Buffalo, N. 
Mount Mercy Acad., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Buffalo, N. Y. 


$10 00 


10 


30 


00 
00 


5 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
06 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
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St. Joseph Collegiate Inst., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

St. Bartholomew Dioc. 
,, Himhurst, L. =a N. 


Dominican Comml. High Sch., Ja- 
maica, Ss 

The Mary Louis, Jamaica, N. Y.. 

—e High Sch., Mineola, L. i. 

Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Acad. of Mt. St. Ursula, New York, 


of the Sacred Heart, 
York, N. Y. 
Cardinal Hayes High Sch., 
York, N. Y. 

Cathedral High Sch., 

me. YY. 

Fordham Prep., New York, Mm. X. 
La Salle Acad., New York, N. met 
Loyola Sch., New York, N. ¥.. 
Mother Cabrini High Sch., New 
York, N. Y. 


Regis High Sch., New York, N. Y. 
*. be aca ‘Acad., New York, 


Xavier High Sch. of the Coll. of St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, N. Y. 
ay Tags 2 Salle er Acad., Oakdale, 


i. 

Our Lady = Wisdom High Sch., 
Ozone Park, L. I., N. Y. 

Seton Hall High Sch., Patchogue, L. 
be ae ee 

Aquinas Inst., Rochester, 

Nazareth Acad., Rochester, ho Mth 

Our Lady of Merey High Sch., Ro- 
chester, N. 

St. Agnes Hich Sh Rockville Cen- 
ter, L. I., N. 

St. Anthony ARES — 
Branch, L. as 


Acad. d. of Holy Child Jesus, Suffern, 


Bia 
Acad. of Mt, 
Park, 
St. Vincent Hick Sch., Akron, Ohio 
Purcell High Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Summit Country Day Sch., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Cathet” Latin Sch., 

ie ea 

Rey. C. E. “Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio 

Notre Dame Acad., Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Augustine Acad., Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Ignatius High Sch., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

St. Joseph Acad., Cleveland, Ohio. . 

Ursuline Acad. of the Sacred Heart, 
East Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Joseph Acad., Columbus, Ohio.. 
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st. Mary of the Springs Acad., 
Columbus, Ohio 

st. Mary Parochial High Sch., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Chaminade High Sch., Dayton, Ohio 
st. Joseph High Sch., Ironton, Ohio 
‘Acad. of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 

St. Aloysius Acad., New Lexington, 


Sylvania, Ohio. 


Ohio 
Acad., 
“ Clare h Toledo, 


Central Catholic High Sch., 


» Acad., Toledo, Ohio.. 
St, Ursula Acad., Toledo, Ohio. 
Acad. of the Holy Child Jesus, Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Blessed Sacrament High Sch., Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. 

First Catholic Slovak Girls’ High 
Sch., Danville, Pa. 

Our Lady of Angels Novitiate Sch., 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
St. Joseph Acad. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Villa Maria Acad., Green Tree, Pa. 
alvern Prep. Sch., Malvern, Pa... 
Mater Misericordiae Acad., Merion, 
Pa. 

Notre Dame Cath. Girls’ High Sch., 
Moylan-Rose Valley, Pa. 

‘Acad. of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Acad. of Notre Dame, Philadelphia, 


of Seton Hill, 


Pa, 

rs of Sacred Heart, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 

ohn W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ 

High Sch., Philadelphia, Pa 

Little Flower Catholic High Sch. for 

Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Philadelphia, 


Nazareth Acad., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Northeast Catholic High Sch., Phila- 


Roman Catholic High Sch. for Boys, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Hubert Catholic High Sch. for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bt. John the Baptist Boys High Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
t. Joseph Coll. High Sch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. . 
Bt. Leonard Acad., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Mary Acad., Philadelphia, Pa. 
st. Thomas More Catholic Boys’ 
High Sch., Philadelphia, Pa 
Boutheast Catholic High Sch. 
Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nest Philadelphia Catholic Girls’ 
High Sch., Philadelphia, hae 
Nest Philadelphia Catholic Hick 
Sch. for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Irsuline Acad., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
ottsville Catholic High Sch., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 
arywood Sem., Scranton, Pa.. 
am, >, of a Child Jesus, Sharon 
i 


$10 00 


10 
10 
5 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


St. Francis Xavier Acad., Providence, 
R. 

Notre Dame High Sch., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

St. Agnes Acad., 

Father Ryan 
Tenn. 

St. Barnard Acad., Nashville, Tenn. 

St. Edward High Sch., Dallas, Tex. 

St. Agnes Acad., Houston, Tex. 

Incarnate Word High Sch., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Mt. St. Mary Acad., Burlington, Vt. 

oe High Sch., Richmond, 


Memphis, Tenn... 
High Sch., Nashville, 


Fond du Lac, 


St. yn High Sch., 
Wis. 


St. Mary Springs Acad., Fond 
BM SIE cdi ccc cks cavesseciaeds 
Srs. of St. Francis, Green Bay, Wis. 
Aquinas High Sch., La Crosse, Wis. 
Holy Angeles High Sch., Milwaukee, 


Wis 
Mercy High Sch., Milwaukee, 
Messmer High Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Notre Dame Convent High Sch., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Mary Acad., Milwaukee, iss 
Srs. of St. Dominic, St. Catherine 
High Sch., Racine, Wis........... 
St. Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis... 
St. Joseph Acad., Stevens Point, 
Wis 


St. Bonaventure High Sch., 
vant, 


Sturte- 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


Mother Cecilia, Hartford, Conn..... 

Miss B. McNeany, Washington, D. C. 

Conv. of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 

Presentation Conv., New Dorp P. O., 
7 


Franciscan Fathers, Province of St. 
John the Baptist, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Most Rev. J. Kevenhoerster, 
0.S.B., Nassau, Bahamas 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP 


Seminary Priests 
Rev. H. R. Werts, S.J., Alma, Calif. 
Rev. J. W. Richardson, C.M., Cama- 
rillo, Calif. 
Rev. P. J. Lydon, Menlo Park, Calif. 
Rev. J. A. Baisnee, S.S., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Very Rev. Chouinard, 
Washington, D. C. 
Rev. _" J. ————— 
ag hs 


S.S., Washing- 


ton R. M. Plunkett, O.S.A., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Very Rev. N. A. Weber, S.M., Wash- 
—— D.C. 


R. Hillenbrand, 
iundsiein, He 
Rev. H. C. Koenig, Mundelein, III. 
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Rev. L. Mack, S.V.D., Techny, IIl. 

Rev. P. Freudinger, O.F.M., Teu- 
topolis, Ill. 

Very Rev. D. C. O’Meara, S.M., New 
Orleans, La. 

Rev. L. P. McDonald, S.S., Balti- 
more, 

Rev. J. P. Spencer, S.S., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rev. J. C. Glose, S.J., Woodstock, 

Rev. 18. V. Matthews, 
stock, Md. 

Rev. W. J. Furlong, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. D. T. McColgan, Boston, Mass. 

= L. Bacigalupo, O.F.M., Lowell, 


S.J., Wood- 


a. ?. emia 8.J., 

Zz. A. "Sullivan, S.J., 
Weston, Mass. 

Very Rev. M. E. Gounley, C.SS.R., 
Esopus, N. ; 

Rev. J. Kenney, C.SS.R., Esopus, 
ae 

Rev. 
Esopus, 

Rev. C. O'bonnii 
selaer, N. Y. 

Right Rev. Mser. J. E. Grady, Ro- 


z "Pp, O’Brien, 


Rev. E. M. pT O.M.C., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 
. J. S. Middleton, Yonkers, N. Y. 
R. Hillerich, O.M.C., Carey, 
Ohio 
Right Rev. H. J. 
Worthington, Ohio 
Rev. J. a O.S.A., Villa- 
nova, 
ee MMtecoricle, S.S., 
Wa 


sh. 
Right Rev. Msgr. A. C. Breig, Mil- 
waukee, Wis 
= 


O.M.C., Rens- 


Silver 


Grimmelsman, 


J ohnson, Milwaukee, 


Wis 
Rev. 0. M. Ziegler, St. Francis, Wis. 


Minor Seminary Priests 


Very Rev. H. Patterson, O.F.M., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Very Rev. Msgr. M. P. Foley, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rev. L. A. Brown, S.S., Catonsville, 


Md. 
— Cc. J. Parent, S.M., Bedford, 
Rev. C. Malin, S.V.D., Island Creek, 
ass. 
Rev. H. F. Klenner, Detroit, Mich. 
Rev. A. M. Stitt, Detroit, Mich.... 
Very Rev. M. La Velle, C.P., Nor- 
mandy, Mo. 
Rev. T. J. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Rev. S. Kowalski, Brooklyn, N. 
Rev. R. B. McHugh, Brooklyn, N. 
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P R. Mulrooney, 


N. 
Rev. J. e* Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Very Rev. R. Adams, O.F.M., Call 
coon, N. 
Rev. T. Murphy, Graymoor, mv. 
Father ae O.Carm., Middle- 
town, N. 


Rev. Brooklyn, 


bes 4 Rev. 33 J. Hartigan, New York, 


Rev. F. Pp. Devan, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

ver 2 Rev. E. M. Lyons, Rochester, 

Rev. W. A. Roddy, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“=> Cc. | caiaaeiion C.SS.R., North 
ast, , 

~~ A. A Sullivan, Warwick Neck, 


fis. . 
Very Rev. We W Groessel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. ihe pia idee ad ete 


College and University Priests 


een S.J., Alma, 


ene ™F. J. Connell, °C. SS.R., Wash- 
ington, Cc. 
Rev. J. 


Right Rev. _ Msgr. P. Guilday, Wash- 
ington, D 


- 


on tr A. Egan, 8.J., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. D. C. Fullmer, Chicago, IIl. 

Rev. F. J. Gerst, S.J., Chicago, Ill. 

~~ A. G. Schmidt, S.J., Chicago, 

Rev. J. 3: “Doyle, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. S. E. Dollard, S.J., West Baden 
Springs, Ind. 

Rev. A. J. Breen, Dubuque, TIowa.. 

Rev. U. M. Churchill, Dubuque, Towa 

Right Rev. Msgr. T. Conry, Du- 
buque, Iowa 

Rev. F. J. Houlahan, Dubuque, Iowa 

Rev. E. A. Fitzgerald, Osage, Iowa 

Rev. J. P. McGee, Nazareth, Ky... 

a M. Schexnayder, Baton Rouge, 

Very Rev. P. A. Roy, S.J. 
Orleans, La. 

Rev. J. A. d’Invilliers, S.J., Balti- 
more, 

Rev. W. Fs Murphy, S.J., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

Rev. S. Erbacher, 
Mich. 

Rev. H. Lorenz, 
Mich. 

Very Rev. A. H. Poetker, S.J., De- 
troit, Mich. 


O.F.M., Detroit, 
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§. K. Wilson, S.J., 
i J. Cairns, Monroe, Mich.... 
Rev. J. J. Buszek, Orchard Lake, 


ped A. Gierut, Orchard Lake, 


Detroit, 


, Mi 
ne, W. = “MeCabe, S.J., Kansas 


N. 7. 

Very Rev. A. de C. Hamilton, C.M., 
Princeton, N. 
Right Rev. Msgr. W. T. Dillon, 
i OF 


N.Y. 

Rev. E. J. Kiernan, C.M., Niagara 
University, N 

Re. F. L. Made, C.M., Niagara 
University, N Y. 
Re. F. N. Ryan, C.M., Niagara 
University, N. 

Rev. G. ypichenlaub, O.S.B., 

mont, 

Rev. B. i "Wernert, S.J., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Rev. J. T. Moriarty, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. R. B. Navin, Cleveland, Ohio 
“ * Baumeister, S.M., Dayton, 


Rev, W. Ferree, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Right Rev. Abbot M. Braun, O.S.B., 
Shawnee, Okla. 

Very Rev. ts A. W. Reeves, Greens- 


burg, 

Right Rev. “Mser. H. T. Herry, Jes- 
sup, Pa. 

‘ E. Donovan, O.S.B., Latrobe, 


Very Rev. T. J. Love, S.J., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Jesuit Fathers, 


Rev, R. Lamoureux, O.M.I., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada 
ev. G Emmett Carter, Montreal, 
P. Q, Canada 
College and University Brothers 
at :.. Potamian, F.S.C., New York, 
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Edmund, O.S.F., 
Branch, L. | 


Smithtown 


College and University Lay 


~ R. J. Deferrari, Washington, 
Dr. F. ca Drobka, Washington, D. C. 
Miss B. Callahan, Chicago, IIl.. 
Mr. P. Kiniery, Chicago, 

Mr. P. R. Byrne, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Miss Z. E. Stauf, Baltimore, Md... . 
Mr. C. Nemzek, Detroit, Mich 

Miss G. M. Horgan, St. Louis, 
— D. F. Connors, New York, 


Dr. F. M. Crowley, New York, N. Y. 
Prof. J. A. Fitzgerald, New York, 


Miss E. Bijek, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Mrs. M. L. Melzer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


College and University Sisters 


Mother Eucharia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sr. M. Michael, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mother Provincial, Conv. & Coll. of 
Holy Names, Oakland, Calif..... 

Sr. M. Aloyse, Oakland, Calif 

Sr. Superior, Coll. of Holy Names, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Sr. Joan, O.P., Washington, D. C. 

Sr. M. Elaine, C.S.C., Washington, 


D. C. 
Sr. M. Ruth Sandifer, R.S.M., Wash- 
ington, D. 
Mother M. Gerald, O.P., Miami, Fla. 
Sr. M. Leontine, S$.S.N.D., Bell- 
ville, Tl. 
Sr. Jusiitia, B.V.M., Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. M. Angele, R.S.M., Chicago, III. 
Sr. M. Bernardine Lavelle, R.S.M., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. M. Bertha, R.S.M., Chicago, III. 
Sr. as Camillus, R.S.M., Chicago, 
I 
Sr. M. Inez, R.8.M.. Chicago, IIl.. 
Sr. M. Josetta, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. M. Aniceta, OS.F., Joliet, Til. 
Mother Eleanor Regan, Lake Forest, 


Til. 
Sr. M. Peter, O.P., River Forest, Ill. 
Mother M. Catherine, O.P., New 


Orleans, La. 
Sr. Fa Peter, O.P., New Orleans, 


so Madeleine Morris, Emmitsburg, 

d. 

Sr. Honora, S.S.J., Weston, Mass.. 

Sr. M. Bertha, O-P., Adrian, Mich. 

Sr. MM. Florence, S.S.J., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sr. M. Annunciata, O.S.F., Plym- 
outh, Mich. 

Sr. M. Magdalen. Plymouth. Mich... 

Sr. ae Catherine, C.S.J. 
Louis, 


Sr. Goria, O.P., Caldwell, 
Sr. M. Marguerite, O.P., Caldwell, 
N. J. 
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Sr. M. Raymond, O.P., Caldwell, 

Sr. Scholastica, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mother M. Josephine, S.G., 
York, N. Y. 

Srs. of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, New York, N. Y 

Sr. Catherine Mary, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sr. Jane de Chantal, O.P., 
lumbus, Ohio 

Sr. M. Salvator, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sr. M. Alphonso, I.H.M., Scranton, 
P 


a. 
Sr. M. Cuthbert, I.H.M., 
Pa 


Sr. M. Serena, O.S.B., Yankton, S. 

ak, 

Mother Benita, Fort Worth, Tex... 

Sr. M. Columbkille, C.C.V.I., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Sr. M. Dunstan, O.P., Madison, Wis. 

Sr. Demetria, O.P., Racine, Wis. 


Secondary School Priests 
Principal, Loyola High Sch., 
Angeles, Calif. 
Rev. J. A. King, S.J., 
i Calif. 
Sugrue, S.J., 


Rev. F. 0. Hughes, Pensacola, Fla... 

Rev. S. J. Fiolek, C.R., Chicago, Til. 

es J. Finneran, Indianapolis, 
n 

Rev. T. A. McCarty, a Ky. 

Rev. J. J. Walsh, Lexington, Ky... 

Rev. H. A. Busemeyer, Newport, Ky. 

Rev. E. T. Cassidy, S.J., New Or- 
leans, La 

Rev. W. E. Fitzgerald, S.J., Port- 
land, Me. 

Rev. R. P. Arthur, S.J., Garrett 
Park, Md. 

Rev. R. B. Bourgoin, Taunton, Mass. 

Rev. J. I. Grace, S.J., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. W. J. Murphy, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. B. Moriarty, 
Ironwood, Mich. 

ee a = Orlik, Orchard Lake, 

Rev. A. Wotta, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

= L. E. Jordan, §S.M., Clayton, 
0. 


Rev. 
N. 
Rev. 
N. 
Rev. T. L. Dodd, C.M., Brooklyn, 
N. 
Rev. } F. _—. — W.-Y. 


Rev. L. K. Reed, ‘ Buffalo, » Fee 
Rev. B. MeDeval> C.P., Dunkirk, 
b. Maae 


P. J. Furlong, 
New York, N. 
wae SE “Say Ogdensburg, 
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Rev. J. P. sietareeds S.J., Cincinnati 
GChio 


Rev. ‘. F. Monroe, O.P., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Reverend Principal, Roger Bacon 
High Sch., St. Bernard, Ohio... 

Rev. H. J. Huesman, Allentown, 
Pa. 

Rev. A. J. Baum, Chester, Pa.. 

Rev. F. D. Gallagher, Erie, Pa. 

Rev. A. F. Pfiester, O.S.B., Latrobe, 


Rev. ae J. McKenna, Philadelphia, 


J.  McKeough, 
Oo. iy Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. J. Mulhern, S.J., 


Dallas, 


Becker, Menasha, Wis. 
Rev. J. J. Foley, S.J., Milwaukee, 


Wis 
Rev. J. M. Voelker, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. T. J. Stemper, S.J., Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 


Secondary School Brothers 
Bro. eee Sharkey, S.C., Mobile, 


Ar 

Brother Director, F.S.C., 
Heart Coll. High Sch., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Bro. J. Matthew, F.S.C., Chicago, 
Til. 

Bro. Leo J. Banck, S.M., Chicago, 


Bro. 
ll. 


Bro. Benedict, C.S.C., 
Ind. 
Bro. William, C.S.C., Notre Dame, 


n 
Bro. Tenatius Anderson, S.H., New 
Orleans, La. 
Bro. Oswald, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Christian Brothers, Baltimore, Md... 
Xaverian Brothers, Lowell, Mass... 
Christian Brothers, Minneapolis, 
Minn. . 
Christian Brothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bro. Leopold, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 
Bro. Alexis Klee, S.C., pereaesen: 
N. J. 


Bro. 
N. 

Bro. 
N 


Bro. See Wipfield, S.M., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 

Brothers of Mary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bro. Louis J. Scherer, S.M., 
Antonio, Tex. 

Bro. Gerard J. Busch, S.M., Victoria, 
Te 


Secondary School Lay 
Mr. I. Donovan, Washington, D. C. 
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Secondary School Sisters 
Sr. M. Patricia, O.S.B., Jonesboro, 
Ark. 
Sr. M. Innocentia, Alhambra, Calif. 
Srs. of the Holy Names, Pomona, 
Calif. 
Dominican Srs., Immaculate Concep- 
tion Acad., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dominican Srs., St. Rose Acad., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Sr. Marie Eucharista, S.N.D., de N., 
San Jose, Calif. 
Mother M. Gertrude, R.S.H.M., West 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sr. Gerald Marie, S.L., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Sr. Martha Marie, S.L., 
Colo. 
Sr. M. Clarice, S.L., Denver, Colo. 
Sr. M. Janet, S.C., Denver, Colo... 
Mother M. Lucia, Baltic, Conn... 
Srs. of Mercy, Middletown, Conn. 
Mother Superior, C.N.D., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
Srs. of Mercy, West Hartford, Conn. 
Sr. M. — R.S.M., Washing- 


. C. 
Sts. of Holy Cross, 


Visitation Nuns, Washington, D. C. 
Sister Superior, Conv. of Mary Im- 
maculate, Key West, 

Mother Superior, Ursuline Conv., 
Alton, Il. 

—~ Gustava, S.S.N.D., Aviston, 


Sr. Paul Marie, Beaverville, IIl.. 
rs. Poor Handmaids of Jesus 
Christ, Carlyle, Ill. 

Mother Josepha, Chicago, III. 
Principal, St. Barnard Sch., 

eago, Ill. 

Sr. Everildis, S.S.N.D., Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. Marie Teresa, Chicago, Ill... 
Sr. M. Agnita, R.S.M., Chicago, Tl. 
oy Albensia, 0.S.F., Chicago, 
Sr. M. Alberta, O.P., Chicago, TIIl. 
“i Albertina, B.V.M., Chicago, 


Felicitas. Chicago, Ill. . 
Sr. M. Liliosa, H.F.N., Chicago, Ill. 


Sr. M. Vitalia, H.F.N., Chicago, IIl. 
Sr. Remigia, S.S.N.D., Chicago, Ill. 


Sr. Superior, St. Louis Acad., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sr. Theophane, H.F.N., Chicago, Til. 
“— Celestine, Ursuline, Decatur, 


Sr. . Seraphia, 
mines, Il. 
Congr: gation de Notre Dame, 
Tiekekee Til. 
Sr. M. Sabena is, 
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Sr. M. William, O.P., St. Charles, 
ill. 


Sr. Aurelia, O.P., Springfield, 
Ursuline Srs., Springfield, 
Sr. M. Rose Denise, Sterling, Ill... 


Sr. y Clarissa, O.S.B., Ferdinand, 
In 


Sr. M. Agnes Cecile, C.S.C., Notre 
Phe gy Ind. 
. M. Amabilis, B.V.M., Davenport, 


M. Adorinus, 
Moines, Iowa 


Sr. Leo Frances, Kansas City, Kans. 
. M. Regina, C.S.A., Victoria, 
Kans. 


cy. 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

r. Frances, Baton Rouge, La..... 
Sr. M. Teresita, N.H.S., Crowley, La. 
Srs., Marianites of Holy Cross, 

Houma, La. 

Sr. Edith, Opelousas, . 

Sr. M. Adrian, Lake Charles, 
Sr. M. Dorothea, Shreveport, 
Sr. M. Cleta O’Hara, O.S.F., 

more, Md. 

Sr. M. Eulalia, Baltimore, Md. 
Sr. M. Franciline, O.S.F., 

more, Md. 

Sr. M. Honorine Raub, O.S.F., Balti- 

more, Md. 

Sr. M. Hortense McDonough, O.S.F., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Sr. M. Ignacita Tyrrell, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Sr. M. Pazzis, Laurel, 

Mother M. Simplicia, S.S.J., 

ton, Mass. 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass. 

Sr. M. Brigid, N. Fairhaven, 

Sr. M. Christina, §S.U.S.C., 

River, Mass. 

Missionary Franciscan Srs., 

ton, Mass. 

Srs. of Ste. Chretienne, Salem, Mass. 
Sr. Michael Joseph, S.U.S.C., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

St. Clarita, O.P., Watertown, Mass. 
Sr. Dominic Marie, O.P., Water- 

town, Mass. 

Sr. M. Ann, O.P., Detroit, Mich.. 

Sr. M. Florence, S.S.J., Detroit, 

Mich. 

Sr. M. Laetitia, O.P., 

Sr. M. Liliose, Detroit, 
Sr. M. Vitalda, O.S.F., 


Balti- 


Balti- 


ch. 
Sr. Carmelia, O.P., Lansing, Mich. 
mg of St. a Marquette, Mich. 
. M. Stella, S.S.J., Nazareth, Mich. 
o. M. Eileen, O-P., Royal Oak, 
Mich. 
Sr. M. Lorraine, Austin, Minn 
Sr. Anne Crookston, Minn 
Sr. Mary, O.S.B., Duluth, Minn... 
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Sr. M. Alexandrine, O.P., Faribault, 
Minn. 

Mother M. Jerome, Frontenac, Minn. 

Sr. M. Lorraine, O.S.F., Little Falls, 
Minn. 

Sr. M. Pia, Mankato, Minn. 

Sr. M. Bertrand, C.S.J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Srs. of St. Joseph of Carondelet, 
Paul, Minn. 

of the Visitation, St. Paul, 

Minn. 

Sr. M. Michael, Biloxi, Miss 

Sr. M. Angelica, Pascagoula, Miss... 

Sr. Helen Clare Fitzsimons, S.L., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Srs. of Charity, B.V.M., 
City, Mo. 

Mother Marie Celine Sloan, O.S.U., 
Kirkwood, Mo. 

Sr. Helena, S.C., Perryville, Mo.. 

Srs. of Charity, Perryville, 

Sr. M. Arsenia, §S.S.N.D., 
Charles, Mo. 

Srs. of Loretto, St. Louis, Mo 

Sch. he of Notre Dame, S%. Louis, 


Sr. Preseie, C.PP.S., St. Louis, - 
Sr. Virginia Marie, S.S.M 

Louis, Mo. 
Sr. M. Brendan, R.S.M., 

Nebr. 
Srs. of St. Francis, O’Neill, Nebr. 
Sr. Maria Stella, S.S.J., Bayonne, 


Sr. ’M. ” Christine, R.S.M., Camden, 
N. J. 


Sr. M. Evangela, Fort Lee, N. 
Sr. - Patricia, C.S.J., Hohokus, 


N. 
Sr. M. Benita, S.C., New Bruns- 
wick, J. 

Sr. M. Leonard, 

i ye N. J. 


Mother ': Eustace, Summit, N. J.. 
was i'd Barbara, R.S.M., Trenton, 


Sr. Concepta Marie, S.C., Union 
City, N. J. 
Sr. Margaret Veronica, S 
City, N. J. 
Sr. Borromeo, Albany, N. Y. 
Mother M. Dafrose, O.P., Brooklyn, 


Sr. M. Florence Rose, O.P., Brook- 
lyn. N. Y 


N. 
Sr. M. Harold, S.S.J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Srs. of St. Mary, Buffalo, ha. ks 
Mother Agatha, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


~ M. Theophane, Eggertsville, 
Sr. Maria N. Bezerra, R.S.D., Gras- 
mere, S. I., N. Y. 


Mother St. Rose Marie, 
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Sr. M. Berchmans, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, 

Sr. M. Thomas Aquinas, Highland 
Falls, N. Y. 

Mother M. Chrysostom, O.P., 
maica, N. 

Sr. Rose Gertrude, O.P., 

i A 


Sr. Margaret Marie, Kenmore, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Immaculata, S.S.M., Ken- 
more, N. Y. 

Srs. of St. Mary, Lockport, Fe 

Mother Marie Louise, O0.S.U., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother M. Agatha, New York, 
N. 


Mother M. Colette, R.S.H.U., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mother, M. Elizabeth, New York, 
N 


Sr. Anita, O.P., New York, N. Y. 
Sr. Bernardine Miriam, S.C., New 
York, N. Y. 
Sr. Lawrence Marie, 
York, N. 
Sr. M. Regina, R.S.M., New York, 


Sr. Miriam, S.C., New York, ee 2 

Sr. M. Adele, O.P., Ossining, nm. %. 

Sr. Angelique, Ozone Park,. N. _Y. 

Mother Polycarpa, O.P., St. 
seph’s, N. 

Sr. M. Vincent, “Staten Island, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Yvonne, C.S.J., Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

Sr. M. Superata, Hankinson, N. Dak. 

~, © scenas C.S.J., Jamestown, N. 


Sr. M. Bernard, O.P., ‘Akron, Ohio.. 

Srs. of Holy Humility of Mary, 
Canton, Ohio 

Sr. Helen Louise, S. de N. D. de N., 
Cincinnati, 

Sr. M. de 


Sr. 


hio 

Srs. of ———gied of Mary, Cleve- 
land, 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Mother Superior, Ursuline, St. Mar- 
tin, Brown Co., 

Srs. of St. Francis, 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Baden, | Pa.. 

Mother M. Angela, O.S.F., Cora- 
opolis, Pa. 

Sr. M. Eugenia, O.S.F., Coraopolis, 


Pa. 

Sr. M. Amadeus, R.S.M., Freeland, 
sr, 
Sr Mt. Bernadette, G.N.S.H., Maha- 


noy City, Pa. 
Mother Electa, H.F.N., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Mother M. Gonzaga, S.H.C.J., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mother M. Leonard, W. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





$16 00 
2 00 
2 00 
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Mother Saint Edward, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sr. Alice Cecilia, O.S.F., 
phia, Pa. 

Sr. Anna Richard, S.N.D., 
delphia, Pa. 

Sr. Francis Ines, S.S.J., 
phia, Pa. 

Sr. Letitia Marie, S.S.J., 
ow Pa. 


Sr. M. Adele, I.H.M., Philadelphia, 
Pia . 


Bernard, 
Ss selphia, Pa. 
Sr. M. Consolata, 
delphia, Pa. 
Sr. M. Grace, S.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sr. M. Theona, O.S.F., Philadelphia, 


R.S.M., 


Pa. 

Sr. Ottilia, C.C., Philadelphia, 

Srs. of Holy Family of Nazareth, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Homewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sister Superior, St. Mary Cath. High 
Sch., St. Mary’s, Pa. 

Sr. M. Eugenia, I.H.M., Scranton, 


Pa. 

Sr. Bernadete, R.S.M., Titusville, P 

Sr. M. Vincent de Paul, R.S.M., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilkes- 


barre, Pa. 
Sr. M. Loyola, S.S.S.F., Howard, 


Dal 
Sr. M. Michael, O.P., 


Tenn. 

Sr. . Roberta, O.P., 

Tenn. 

Dominican Srs., Nashville, Tenn.... 
Sr. M. Agnes Whitaker, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 
Sr. M. Francis, O.S.U., 

tonio, Tex. 

Srs. of Holy Cross, Alexandria, Va. 
sy ga Dionysia, O.S.F., Charleston, 


S.S.N.D., Green Bay, 
F.S.P.A., La Crosse, 


- Theodine, F.S.P.A., 
SR Se eee ae 
Srs. de Notre Dame, Marinette, Wis. 
Sr. Maria Theodosia, Merrill, Wis. 
Sr. Loyola, OS F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sr. i Sener, 'S.S.S.F., Milwau- 


Sr. Honore 


Sr. Leonita, 


sr - Ludgarde, S.S.J., 
Point, Wis 

Srs. of Charity, 
Canada 

Mother M. Agatha, 
ronto, Canada 


Halifax, 
I.B.V.M., 


Unclassified Priests 


Rev. W. T. Finnegan, S.J., Los 
Gatos, Calif. 


$2 00 
4 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
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00 
00 
2 00 


00 
5 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
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Rev. H. M. 
Calif. 

Rev. F. Kenneally, O.F.M., San Luis 
Rey, Calif. 

Rev. W. J. Deacy, O.S.A., 
ington, D. C 

Rev. J. T. Foudy, Washington, D. C. 

—_ R. E. Hungling, Washington, 

Cc. 

Rev. F. M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
O.M.C., 


Rev. F. + iy 
ton, D. 

Very Rev. . A. McCauley, C.SS.R., 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago, IIl.. 

Rev. J. R. Gleason, Chicago, IIl.. 

Rev. J. M. O’Leary, C.P., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Duce, S.J., San Jose, 


Rev. V. Krzywonos, O.F.M., Cedar 
Lake, Ind. 

Franciscan Fathers, Oldenburg, Ind. 

The Minister Provincial, O.M.C., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Very Rev. A. M. Cyr, S.M., 
Mass. 

Very Rev. J. H. Dolan, S.J., Boston, 
Mass. 

Redemptorist Fathers, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. A. J. Sheehan, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. J. B. Code, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. D. A. Lord, S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Very Rev. Father Provincial, S.J., 
St. Louis, 

Very Rev. B. Van Gils, 
Hastings, Nebr. 

Rev. 7 Missack, C.P., Union City, 
N. 


Boston, 


Rev. D H. Markham, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. T. A. Heidenreich, O.F.M.Cap., 
Garrison, N. 

Rev. M. J. Fitzsimons, S.J., 
hasset, L. L., ye 

Rev. A. P. Farrell, 
N. Y. 

Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., 
New York, N. Y 

Rev. J. P. Sweeney, S.J., New York, 
WX 

Right Rev. E. A. Freking, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Rev. G. Meyer, O.F.M., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Rev. C. A. Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rev. V. Schaaf, O.F.M., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Rev. S. Walker, S.J., Milford, Ohio 

Rev. M. C. Herman, Tiffin, Ohio... 

Very Rev. M. J. Walz, Toledo, Ohio 

Rev. J. F. Dougherty, S. J., Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Rev. M. J. Schmid, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict, Oreg. 

Rev. H. Rigney, S.V.D., Girard, 

Rev. J. A. Garvin, C.M., Northamp- 
ton, Pa. 

Rev. D. M. Leary, C.M., Northamp- 
ton, Pa. 

Rev. J. Moore, O.M.L., 
Tex 

Rev. e J. Heim, Milwaukee, Wis.... 

Rev. G. Regenfuss, Milwaukee, Wis. 


San Antonio, 
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Very Rev. I. Cwiklinski, O.F.M., 
PUIRREE, VEGF iscpececctess sepes 
Rev. J. T. Maloney, London, Ont., 


RG. Ss cece ehueb + cpaane ens ak tp ele 


Unclassified Brothers 
Bro. A. Ernest, F.S.C., Lafayette, La. 
Bro. N. John, F.S.C., Lafayette, La. 
Bro. Denis Edward, F.S.C., Ammen- 
GU SERS Casha seria’ sca eemeney gs 
Bro. Benjamin, C.F.X., Baltimore, 
Bro. Vincent Engel, C.F.X., Balti- 
ceeds cheba keb one peek 
Bro. Godfrey, C.F.X., Peabody, Mass. 
Bro. Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Kirk- 
NN IN: vind cnn cab enon cheese 
Bro. Teeres Hoefftken, S.M., Kirk- 
ot | er ere Ter ee ee 
Boys Town, 
Bro. Amedy Bernard, F.S.C., Barry- 

town, N. Y 
Bro. Philip, F.S.C., 


New York, N. Y. 


Bro. Emile Nestor, F.M.S., Pough- 
NE BS err ery Fe err 
Bro. Paul Ambrose, F.M.S., Pough- 


ee rer ricer he 
Bro. J. A. Kelly, F.S.C.H., 
ge ig oN tec Cee Pe 
Bro. P. A. Gleeson, F.S.C.H., West 
RD | A ee an ey ore 
Christian Bros., Eddington, Pa...... 
Bro. J. X. Dunphy, Kent, Wash.... 
Bro. J. V. Warren, Kent, Wash..... 
Unclassified Miscellaneous 

Holy Angels’ Conv., Jonesboro, Ark.. 
St. Joseph Presentation Acad., 
POOEROIOY, “OORT 6eoscSsionkawncs 
Students’ Library, Berkeley, Calif... 
Immaculate Heart High Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


St. John Military Acad., Los An- 
ER ree Re pee 
The Librarian, Novitiate of Los 
Gatos, Los Gatos, Calif........... 


Presentation Conv., San Francisco, 
NES! x Sickie co Sate Sw iale-aleuta ieee ks 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
Ban Prancigco, Caiil,..6oi0s cases 
Sacred Heart Acad., Stanford, Conn. 
Ursuline Acad., Wilmington, Del... 
Dominican College Library, Wash- 
OR i BoisisiiaGnacnintichaditace 
The Immaculata Seminary, Wash- 
GE ee. See weet ey ree 
St. Joseph Acad., Jacksonville, Fla. 
St. Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fla... 
St. Patrick Acad., Chicago, Il... 
St. Joseph Acad., Galesburg, rn :. 


Bishop Quarter Junior Military 
Meh., ORK POPK, Tis .ck cscs es 
St. John Acad., Indianapolis, Ind... 
Mount St. Francis Pro-Seminary, 
mit. Bt. Pewee, Tad... i 6c sicc css 
Theologians’ Library, St. Mary’s 
PE, Ko nwkn Whar Gs 0 on. ata nese 


St. Mary Acad., Xavier, Kans...... 
St. Helena Comml. Coll., Louisville, 
avd UNSER WARE ARDS Ee te EEN 
Acad. Notre Dame of Providence, 
Newport, Ky. 
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St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky.... 
Dominican Coll., New Orleans, La... 
Mission Church High Sch., Boston, 
NL, - Vib. o hen oe aie Bree eo ale ae steele tiene 
St. Joseph Conv., F.C.J., Fitchburg, 
OER OP OPI ere TNT One 
Conv. of Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. 
Country Day Sch. of the Sacred 


Heart, Newton, Mass............. 
Catholic Central High Sch. for Girls, 
SUING DEMOS os orc bask c eso acess 
Coll. of St. Scholastica Library, 
Re, TERR. oo 66.0 sin oo ce tsieweese 


— of the Visitation, St. Louis, 


St. q fe High Sch., Omaha, Nebr.. 
Mount Saint Mary Coll., Hooksett, 
Pie ES So dusint os Keisls¥iie > caked Bass 
St. Joseph Home, Jersey City, N. J. 
Seton Hall Coll. Library, Newark, 


a ey Perry ree 
St. Mary High Sch., 

earth sicine vip indeed Sai ke oaks 
La Salle Sch,,. Albany, oN. Yecsics 
St. Mary Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Queens Borough Public Library, 

| ae Aree ee 
All Hallows, New York, N. Y....... 
St. Ann Acad., New York, N. Y.. 


St. Michael High Sch., New York, 
ae SA Pe ee Tee Te re 
—- Magazine, New York, 
a; sa biters betes Gaes Raversrenee 
Hillside SO, ee ae 


ssa Flower Inst., Wading River, 


L. Wy. Nove <scies Mer pace 
St. Pc Baa Todantrdal Sch., Water- 
a Os RE Sree edd ye ee 
Mother Cabrini Sch., 
: Ae Saeeer e aeee nates fan ere 
Elder High Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Teachers’ Coll. ‘Library, Cincinnati 
OD ccteceeéevsoweteveteceesese 
Mt. Notre Dame Acad., 


Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, Wer- 
gs Wg MRE TEE Te eee 
Cathedral High Sch., Richmond, Va. 
St. Edward Sem. Library, Kenmore, 
WE. shawn ceaee see sinsatevares 
= Military Acad., Tacoma, 
Holy. Fouls Conv., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Librarian, St. Anthony Monastery, 
Marathon, Wis. 2. .00cevcesesecces 
St. Mary Sch. of Nursing, Milwau- 
a | Seerrirrrt re re eee 
Calgary Separate School Board, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada........... 
La Commission des Ecoles Catholi- 
ques, Montreal, P. Q., Canada.... 


Unclassified Lay 


Miss J. M. Barry, Derby, Conn..... 
Mr. J. H. Aukward, Washington, 
D's. ste: bbe ee has Race eNe en * 
Miss C. Rich, Washington, D. C.. 
Mr. V. J. Shields, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. E. L. Baxter, Aurora, IIl...... 
Mr. P. P. Schaefer, Champaign, III. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Mr. E. M. Briggs, Chicago, Ill 
Miss M. H. Bronson, Chicago, Ill... 
Mr. H. F. Clark, Chicago, Ill 
Mr. J. C. Dockrill, Chicago, Ill..... 
Miss H. M. Ganey, Chicago, Ill..... 
Dr. E. Horan, Chicago, 
Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago, Ill 
Mrs. H. Ott, Chicago, Ill 

Y Schroeder, Davenport, 


~. Lord, Boston, Mass..... 
Mr. A. F. Smith, Boston, Mass 
Mr. E. N. Stevens, Boston, Mass... 
Miss K. H. Shiels, Brighton, Mass. 
Educational Aids Dept., American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass.... 
Mr. I. E. McLaren, Springfield, 
Mass. 
Mr. A.  Bodde, Detroit, Mich 
Mr. S. J. Perzyk, Detroit, Mich 
Mr. N. R. Stocker, Detroit, Mich... 
Mr. F. J. Snow, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. M. R. Kneifl, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss C. B. Rademaekers, Newark, 


N, 

Mrs. P. A. Brennan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss E. Leonard, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Mr. H. T. Vilymen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. H. S. Brown, New York, N. Y.. 
Mr. ™ P. Cunningham, New York, 
N. 


Mis M. M. Eagan, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. R. L. Hoguet, New York, ws Be 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 
N. Y 


Miss M. A. Lacey, New York, N. Y. 

Miss M. G. Linehan, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. J. D. McCarthy, New York, N.Y. 
Miss K. McMullan, New York, N. Y. 
me D. X. McMullen, New York, 


Mr. P. x Millane, New York, » , # 
Mr. J. Moran, New York, N. 
Mr. F. M. Power, Jr., New Votic, 


N. 
Mr. R. J. Reiley, New York, N. Y. 
. M. Stonehouse, New York, 


Mr. F. G. Vaughan, New York, N. Y. 
Miss A. A. Morey, Troy, N. Y 

Mr. T. B. Lawler, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mr. L. J. Fern, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

Mr. W. L. Reenan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Mr. F. H. Vogel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. K. Davis, Sandusky, Ohio 

Mr. J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex 

Mr. W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Unclassified Sisters 
Sr. Superior, O.P., St. Mary Conv., 
Mission San Jose, Calif 
Sr. M. Patricia, C.S.J., 
Calif, 
Sts. of Mercy, Hartford, Conn 
Sr. Francis Marie, Putnam, Conn. 
Sts. of Mercy, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mother M. Jolanta, Chicago, Ill. 
Mother M. Mechtilde, Chicago, Ill. 
Sr. Miriam, R.S.M., Chicago, Ill. 
— M. Pacifica, O.S.F., Peoria, 
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Srs. of St. Francis, Peoria, Ill.. 

Srs. of the Most Precious Blood, Red 
Bud, 

Sr. Itha, S.C.C., Wilmette, Ill 

Srs. of Christian Charity, Wilmette, 
il. 


Mother M. Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., 
Notre Dame, Ind 

Mother Leonida, O.S.F., Oldenburg, 
Ind. 

Srs. of Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind 

Sr. Jerome, O.S.F., 
Iowa 

Mother M. Chrysostom, 8.S.J., Con- 
cordia, 

Sr. 


Kan 

Sr. M. qn Neh Maloney, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Wichita, Kans... 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Cold Spring, 
Ky. 


Sr. M. Edmund, Covington, Ky 

Mother M. Edwarda, Loretto, Ky.. 

Mother M. Roberta, Ursuline, Louis- 
ville, y 

Srs. of 
bourne, 

Mother 
ette, 

Mother M. Generosa, Baltimore, Md. 

Mother M. Philemon, S.S.N.D., Bal- 
timore, 

Sr. Regis, Baltimore, Md 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
Towson, Md 

Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Wal- 
CHONG Sees Sodic canes i eenet eas 

Sr. M. Celestine, §S.S.J., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sr. . Lucille Middleton, R.S.M., 
Detroit, Mich 

Mother M. Tarcilia, O.S.F., 
outh, Mich 

Sr. M. Jeremiah, O.S.F., Plymouth, 
Mich. 

Srs. of St. Francis, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother Agnes Gonzaga, C.S.J., St. 
Paul, 

Sr. M. Rosita, Wabasha, Minn 

Sr. _— Kennedy, Kansas City, 


Plym- 


Sr. Sonsiitin Collins, Normandy, Mo. 
Sr. M. Michael, Normandy, Mo 
Sr. M. Innocentia, C.PP.S., O’Fal- 


Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis, Mo. . 


Mother M. Fidelis, R.S.M., Webster 
Groves, 

Mother M. Clara, R.S.M., Manches- 
ter, N. H 

Mother Monica, O.S.B., 
N. J 


— Theresa, O.S.B., Elizabeth, 
J 
Felician Srs., O.S.F., “oe, N. J. 


Sr. Austin, Mendham, N. 
Sr. Leontine, Mendham, x J 
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Sr. M. Lorenzo, R.S.M., North Plain- 
field, N. J 

Srs. of Loretto, Mora, N. Mex 

Sr. M. Joan of Arc, R.S.M., Albany, 


Mm =. 

Mother M. , games F.D.C., Arro- 
char, S. N. Y 

Srs. of st Dominic of Blauvelt, 
Blauvelt, N. Y 

Mother Jane i  e S.S.J., Brent- 
wood, L. I., Y 

Mother M. pv Rg O.P., Brooklyn, 
N 


Sr. Leonora, Brooklyn, N 
Sr. M. Madeleine, S.C., 
i aie 4 


Sr. Gonzaga, Buffalo, N. Y 
Sr. M. Christopher, R.S.M., Buffalo, 


i 4 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Clarissa, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Mother M. ene O.P., Jamaica, 


ie ee 

Mother M. * Chrysostom, 
maica, N. 

Sr. Rose Gertrude, O.P., 
N ¥ 


| a 4 
Sr. ‘rian Roberta, S.C., Nanuet, 


Mother Superior, St. John Berch- 

mans’ Conv., New York, N. Y.... 
Sr. M. Ambrosia, New York, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Matilda, New York, N. Y.... 
Sr. Tee R.S.M., New York, 


Sr. M. Charles, Peekskill, 
Sr. M. Florita, S.S.J., 


Franciscan Srs., St. Anthony Com- 
munal Home, Syracuse, N. Y.... 

Srs. of St. Francis, St. Anthony 
Conv., Syracuse, N. Y 

Mother M. Assumpta, R.S.M., Tarry- 
town, N. Y 

Sr. <a Mary, R.S.M., Tarrytown, 


° Francis, 
Ohio 
Srs. of Mercy, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Srs. of the Precious Blood, Dayton, 
Ohio 
Ursuline Srs., , Tiffin, Ohio 
Sr. me Francis Xavier, Marylhurst, 


Ore 
Mother M. Mildred, O.S.F., Pendle- 


Mother Superior, Srs. of Divine 
Providence, Allison Park P. O., 
Pa. 


Srs. of St. Francis, Millvale, Pa. 
Mother Mary of Good Counsel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div.Prov., Toner Inst., 
Pittsburgh, 

Mother M. 
Mary’s, 

Sr. M. Bernadette, 0O.S.B., 
Mary’s, Pa 

Sr. M. Rose, O.S.B., St. Mary’s, Pa. 

Sr. Mary St. James, Sharon Hill, 
s 

Srs. of St. Basil the Great, Union- 
town, 

Sr. M. Cyrenia, I.H.M., 
Chester, Pa 

Sr. M. Anthony, R.S.M., Manville, 


Sr. M. Brendan, Providence, R. I. 

Mother M. Lucia, O.S.B., "Sturgis, 
S. Dak 

Benedictine Srs., Yankton, S. Dak.. 

Mother M. Francis, O.P., Everett, 
Wash. 

Sr. M. Loretta, F.C.S.P., 
Wash. 

Mother Heliodora, Merrill, Wis..... 

Sr. M. Genevieve, S.S.N.D., Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

Sr. - Jutta, O.S.F., 


Sr. M. Speranda, Sor.D.S., 
= M. Romana, O.P., Racine, 
The "Meier General, O.P., 


nawa, i 
Mother Prioress, O.P., 


Wis 
Sr De Ricci, O.P., Sinsinawa, 


on of St. Lo yaa Charlottetown, 


Mother” Seat. Murphy, 
Bruff, Co. Limerick, Ireland 
Mother M. Constantina, St. Croix, 


se 
Mother M. Vinciane, St. Croix, V. I. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 

Rev. L. M. Byrnes, Mobile, Ala 
Rev. T. J. Radtke, Tucson, Ariz. 
Very Rev. Msgr. J. J. Healy, Little 

Rock, Ark 
Very Rev. 

Fresno, 
Rev. R. Renwald, Sacramento, Calif. 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. T. O’Dowd, San 

Francisco, Calif 
Rev. A. F. Munich, Bloomfield, Conn. 
Rev. L. W. O’Neill, Hockessin, Del. 
Rev. A. M. Leary, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. R. E. Philbin, Jacksonville, 


a. 

Rev. T. J. McNamara, Savannah, Ga. 

Rev. W. J. Donovan, Batavia, Ill. 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. J. Fallon, Belle- 
ville, 

Very Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, 
Chicago, Il 

Rev. F. P. Blecke, Rock Island, IIl.. 

Rev. T. E. Dillon, Huntington, Ind.. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 


Rev. J. B. Casey, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Rev. J. L. Maline, S.J., West Baden 
Springs, Ind 
Rev. E. J. Butler, ae gs Iowa. 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. M. Wolfe, Du- 
7.4 Iowa 

. T. J. Boland, Leavenworth, 


. A. McNeill, Wichita, Kans. 
FF. N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky 
ae A Whalen, Paris, Ky 
. L. R. Aycock, Natchitoches, La. 
. H. C. Bezou, New Orleans, La. 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. I. Barrett, Bal- 
timore, Md 
Rev. W. J. Daly, Boston, Mass 
Rev. J. R. Rooney, Chicopee, Mass. . 
Rev. E. J. Gorman, Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. C. F. Deady, Detroit, Mich.... 
Rev. J. V. MacEachin, East Lans- 
a Mich 
Rev. E. L. mnie Grand Rapids, 
~ 


inn. 
. R. Jansen, Rochester, Minn... 
. R. J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
. G. O’Connell, Biloxi, Miss.... 
. J. J. Murphy, Kansas City, Mo. 
. C. H. Helmsing, St. Louis, Mo. 
. A. G. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo. 
. J. F. Sheehan, Butte, Mont.... 
. G. Schuster, Lincoln, Nebr.... 
. W. J. Collins, Hooksett, N. H. 
Very Rev. Msgr. D. A. Coyle, New- 
ark, J 
Right Rev. Msgr. W. F. Lawlor, 
Newark, N. J 
Rev. D. A. Hayes, Paterson, N. J.. 
Rev. J. J. Endebrock, Trenton, N. J. 
. W. T. Bradley, Albuquerque, 


Rev. J. P. Hanrahan, Albany, N. Y. 
7 a 1 eet H. M. Hald, Brook- 


Right Rev Msgr. J. V. S. McClancy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Rev. S. J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. J. P. Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. = W. Rz. Kelly, New 
York, N. 


Rev. id M. pnt Rochester, N. 8 
Rev. C. J. Mahoney, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. D. C. Gildea, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Right. Rev. EA Mulloy, 


toy so Msgr. C. J. Ryan, Cin- 
a Ohio 

Rev. C, Elwell, Cleveland, Ohio. . 
Right Po Mser. Hagan, 
2 nw. Ohio 


Right Rev. Msgr. J. J. Murphy, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio 
Schad, S.M., Day- 


Bro. Bernard T. 
Rev, N. M. Shumaker, Toledo, Ohio. 
Rev. A. J. Sullivan, Portland, Oreg. 


$5 00 


10 00 
5 00 


~ 
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Rev. H. E. Keller, Marietta, Pa.... 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. J. Bonner, 
Philadelphia, 

Rev. J. G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. J. A. Gorham, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. E. M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. T. J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
~ J. J. Featherstone, Scranton, 


Mt, ?, V. Cassidy, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. J. J. Kenny, Providence, R. I. 
Very Rev. Msgr. C. M. Garde, ee, 


Rev. J. H. Kelly, Rockport, Tex.... 

Rev. J. L. Morkovsky, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Rev. F. J. Byrne, Richmond, Va.... 

Rev. E. J. McFadden, Seattle, Wash. 

mg: J. O’Brien, Clarksburg, 

Rev. E a. Westenberger, Green Bay, 


Wis. 
a L. W. Seemann, La Crosse, 


Rev. E. J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. J. A. Feeney, London, Ont., 
Canada 

Rev. C. S. Gienger, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Priests 


Rev. P. J. Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Right Rev. Msgr. R. Sampson, Oak- 


Right Rev. Msgr. R. Collins, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. J. Cullen, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Rev. < E. Kennedy, San Franciscc, 


Msgr. 
Weecion D. C 
~ A D. Hannan, Washington, 
Catholic School Board, Chicago, III. 
Franciscan Fathers, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. J. J. Kozlowski, Chicago, Ill.. 
Right Rev. Msgr. F. A. Rempe, Chi- 
cago, 
Rev. F. Uzdrowski, Chicago, Ill.... 
Rev. D. B. Zuchowski, Chicago, IIl.. 
Rev. W. J. Plunkett, Elmhurst, Ill. . 
Rev. L. M. Keenan, Harvard, IIl.... 
bei Rev. Msgr. J. J. Leven, Mo- 
ine, 
Right Rev. Msgr. P. H. Durkin, 
Rock Island, Ill 
Rev. J. Hammes, Crown Point, Ind. 
Rev. L. A. Lindemann, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind 
Right Rev. Msgr. R. R. Noll, 
dianapolis, 
Rev. L. Wernsing, Jasper. Ind 
Rev. C. W. Burkart, Seymour, Ind.. 
Rev. J. B. Herbers, Dyersville, Iowa. 
Rev. J. F. Selting, Leavenworth, 
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Right Rev. Msgr. 
Covington, Ky. 
Rev. W. A. Freiberg, Covington, Ky. 
ae H. F. Hillenmeyer, Ft. Thomas, 


M. Ahmann, 


Right Rev. Msgr. R. Labit, Donald- 


Right Rev. Msgr. J. M. Bourgeois, 
Ville Platte, 
Right Rev. Msgr. 
Lewiston, Me 
Rev. L. O’Donovan, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Arlington, 
MG Set idees cckds «est iw ee eri ede 
Rev. W. J. Barry, E. Boston, Mass. 
Rev. J. J. McGarry, Boston, Mass.. 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Boston, Mass... 
Rev. T. R. Reynolds, Boston, Mass. . 
Rev. J. V. Tracy, Boston, Mass 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Cambridge, 
Augustinian Fathers, Lawrence, 
Ph. <hehinetseaedadesse setae «50 
Rev. E. D. Daly, So. Lawrence, Mass. 
Rev. E. T. Dunne, Lawrence, Mass. . 
Rev. D. J. Maguire, Lowell, Mass... 
Right Rev. Msgr. C. A. Finn, Med- 
ford, Mass 
Rev. J. S. Barry, North Brookfield, 


Right Rev. Msgr. J. C. Walsh, Nor- 
a a eee re 


Rev. F. Halloran, Wakefield, 
Rev. ; .. Riordan, Watertown, 


Right Rev. Msgr. J. Quinlan, 
WHIDCOTOD: SUORR sj oo05c nb sgneiess's 

Rev. J. G. Cook, Detroit, Mich 
Rev. E. J. Knaebel, Detroit, Mich.. 
Rev. J. M. Louis, Detroit, Mich.... 
Redemptorist Fathers, Detroit, Mich. 
J. C. Vismara, Detroit, 


Rev. H. J. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich. 
Right Rev. Msgr. H. A. Buchholtz, 
Marquette, ic 
Rev. F. T. Stack, Royal Oak, Mich.. 
Rev. P. Kenny, Willmar, Minn 
Rev. L. A. McAtee, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis, 
Right Rev. Msgr. L. L. M 
York, Nebr. 
Right Rev. Msgr. T. J. E. Devoy, 
Manchester, N. H 
Right Rev. Msgr. . R. Spillane, 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Rev. B. E. Heckel, 


Right Rev. Msgr. 
Wildwood, N. J 

Rev. J. W. Colligan, Attica, N. Y.. 

Rev. V. O. Genova, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oblate Fathers, Buffalo, N. Y 

Rev. J. J. Mahon, Freeport, 
NY 


0.S.B., Union 


Rev. E. 
ae oe A 
Rev. B. H. Staie, Massena, N. Y. 
Rev. J. A. Hogan, Medina, N. ee 
Rev. I. J. Bialdyga, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Donovan, Great Neck, 
4 
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Rev. a Daly, O.Carm., New York, 
N. 


Rev. G. +E, Drew, New York, N. Y. 

Rev. C. F. McEvoy, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rev. A. Strazzoni, C.S.C.B., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 

Rev. F. J. Nestor, Fargo, N. Dak.. 

Rev. E. B. Conry, Akron, Ohio 

Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. H. Schengber, 
Cincinnati, 

Rev. T. P. Mulligan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. J. Schmit, Cleve- 


Rev. A. J. Gallagher, Maumee, Ohio. 

Right Rev. Msgr. J. Gallena, 
Painesville, Ohio 

Right Rev. Msgr. A. J. Dean, To- 
ledo, i 

Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo, Ohio... . 

Rev. J. A. O’Connor, Clairton, Pa.. 

Rev. J. M. McShain, Drexel Hill, 
Pa, 


. C. Fricker, Honesdale, Pa.. 
Rev. ve F. Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Rev. L. D. Burns, Philadelphia, Pa 
Rev. J. B. Fee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Right Rev. Msgr. We MeNaily, 
Philadelphia, 
Very Rev. G. J. Bullion, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rev. A. W. Forney, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. J. A. Karalius, Shenandoah, Pa. 
Rev. E. A. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa.. 
Rev. J. Hensbach, Bowdle, S. Dak.. 
Rev. J. S. Murphy, Galveston, Tex.. 
Rev. P. A. Barry, Ludlow, Vt 
Jesuit Fathers, Yakima, Wash 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. F. Newcomb, 
Huntington, W. Va 
Rev. M. J. Larkin, S.M., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
Rev. T. Rohner, Beaver Dam, Wis.. 
Rev. J. E. Hanz, Beloit, Wis 
Rev. G. C. Eilers, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Rev. P. F. Meyer, Hurley, Wis...... 
Dominican Fathers, Madison, Wis. . 
Salvatorian Fathers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. J. P. Glueckstein, Neenah, Wis. 
Rev. J. W. Huepper, Wauwatosa, 


Wis 
Rev. G. J. McShane, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada 


Brothers 


Brothers of Mary, San Francisco, 
alif. 


Bro. 
N. 


Bro. Bonaventure, O.S.F., 721 Leon- 
ard St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ero. Bonaventure, 41 Butler St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Bro. Cosmos, O.S.F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bro. Eugene, O.S.F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bro. Fidelis, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Bro. Paul, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Bro. Thomas, Brooklyn, 
Bro. Calixtus, F.S.C., 
i 4 


N. 
Bro. B. Victor, F.S.C., New York, 
. a | 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


Schools 
St. Joseph Church Sch., Berkeley, 
Calif. 
St. Anthony Par. Sch., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 
St. Boniface Par. Sch., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 
St. John Paro. Sch., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
St. Peter Girls’ Sch., 
cisco, Calif 
Mary, Star of the Sea Sch., 
Pedro, 
Sacred Heart Sch., Waterbury, Conn. 
Sacred Heart Sch., Washington, D. C. 
St. Cyprian Sch., Washington, D. C. 
St. Gabriel Sch., Washington, D. C. 
St. Mary Paro. Sch., Miami, Fla.... 
St. Anthony Par. Sch., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sch. of Christ the King, Atlanta, 


Ga. 

Christ the King Sch., Chicago, Il. 
Five Holy Martyrs Sch., Chicago, 
Til. 


St. Benedict Sch., Chicago, Ill 
St. Brendan Sch., Chicago, 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help Sch., 


St. Thomas the Apostle School, Chi- 
cago, 

St. Anthony Sch., Rockford, II 

Decatur Catholic Grade Sch., 
catur, 

Our Lady of Hungary Sch., South 
Bend, 

St. Stephen Sch., South Bend, Ind.. 

St. Francis Sch., Dyersville, Iowa.. 

aging Parochial Sch., Proti- 
vin, Iow 

on Cathedral Sch., Covington, 


See, 
Our Lady of Prompt Succor Sch., 
Westwego, La 
Assumption B.V.M. Cathedral Sch., 
Baltimore, Md 
Grammar Sch. 
Dame, Baltimore, 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Sch., 
Baltimore, 
St. Mary Star of the Sea Sch., 
Beverly, Mass 
Holy Trinity Sch., Boston, Mass.... 
Nazareth Sch., South Boston, Mass. 
St. Gregory Sch., Boston, Mass..... 
St. Raphael Sch., Boston, Mass..... 
St. Aidan Sch., Brookline, Mass.... 
St. Hedwig Paro. Sch., E. Cam- 
PPMNG, DOMMES ceccwatodece scat ocd 
Immaculate Conception Sch., Ever- 


St. James Sch., Haverhill, Mass.... 
St. Joseph Sch., Lawrence, Mass... 
St. Catherine of Genoa Sch., Somer- 
Re ie Sr 
St. Mary Sch., Stoughton, Mass... . 
St. Bernard Sch., W. Newton, Mass. 
Holy Redeemer Sch., Detroit. Mich. 
St. Charles Sch., Detroit, Mich 
St. Joseph Sch., Escanaba, Mich. 
Guardian Angels Sch., Chaska, Minn. 
St. Joseph Sch., Marshall, Minn. 
Ascension Sch., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Holy Name Sch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Helena Sch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Stephen Sch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Mary Sch., New Ulm, Minn.... 

St. Joseph Sch., Red Wing, Minn... 

Assumption Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 

St. Agnes Sch., St. Paul, Minn 

St. Andrew Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 

St. Bernard Sch., St. Paul, Minn.... 

St. Columba Sch., St. Paul, Minn... 

St. Francis de Sales Sch., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

St. Mark Sch., St. Paul, Minn 

St. Matthew Sch., St. Paul, Minn.. 

St. Mary Grade Sch., Independence, 
Mo. 

Epiphany Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mark Sch., St. Louis, 

St. Joseph Sch., Camden, N. J 

St. Mary Sch., Gloucester, N. J 

St. Joseph Sch., Union City, N. J.. 

St. Joseph Sch., W. New York, N. J. 

St. Ann Sch., Wildwood, N. J 

Immaculate Conception Sch., 
toria, N. Y 

St. thang ? Sales Sch., 
Harbor, N 

St. rt PEN Sch., Bellmore, 
Eat Bes Bes 

St. 
N. 


Fourteen Holy Martyrs Sch., Brook- 
lyn, Se 

Holy Rosary Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

Immaculate Conception Sch., Brook- 
lyn, 

Immaculate Heart of Mary Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Our Lady Help of Christians Sch., 
Brooklyn, ¥ 

Our Lady of Angels Sch., Brooklyn, 
NM. ¥ 


Our Lady of Czenstochowa Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Our Lady of Guadalupe Sch., Brook- 
lyn, Y 

Our Lady of Lourdes Sch., Brook- 


yn 
Our Lady of Solace Sch., Brooklyn, 


Queen of All Saints Elem. Sch., 
Brooklyn ¥ 

Sacred Hearts of Jesus and 
Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y 

St. Agatha Sch., Brooklyn, 

St. — Elem. Sch., Brooklyn, 
N. 


St. Senate Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_— Elem. Sch., Brooklyn, 
¥ 


St. Catharine of Alexandria Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

St. Charles Borromeo Sch., Brook- 
lyn, N. 

SS. Cyril & Methodius’ Sch., Brook- 
lyn, ¥ 

St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Brooklyn, 


fA 
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St. John Cantius Sch., Brooklyn, 


yn 
St. Nicholas Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SS. Peter & Paul Sch, Brooklyn, 


N. 
St. 


N. 
St. Peter Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y 
St. Saviour Elem. Sch., Brooklyn, 


N. Y 
St. Stanislaus Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Teresa os Sch., Brooklyn, 


St. John as Sch., 
Moriches, L. I., N. Y 


St. Leo Sch., Corona, N. Y 
St. Anastasia Sch., Douglaston, N. Y. 
vec aad Sch., Fast aly; B. T., 


St. Adalbert Sch., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
~~ Bartholomew Sch., Elmhurst, 
¥ 


St. Hedwig Sch., Floral Park, N. Y. 
St. Michael Sch., Flushing, N. Y. 
St. Pancras Sch., Glendale. N. Y.... 
Our Lady of Loretto Sch., Hemp- 
stead, L. I., 
Our Lady of Grace Sch., 
Beach, Se 
a a Sch., Huntington, L. I., 


of Arce Sch., 
4 


Immaculate Conception 
maica, N. Y 

Presentation Sch., Jamaica, N. Y... 

St. Joseph Sch., Jamaica, N. Y .... 

St. Monica Sch., Jamaica, N. Y 

St. Nicholas of Tolentine Sch., Ja- 
maica, N. Y 

St. Pius V Sch., Jamaica, N. 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help ‘San 
ee. | a eA 


St Mary Sch., Manhasset, L. 


Holy Cross Sch., Maspeth, N. Y. 

St. Margaret Sch., Middle Village, 
tai: bs a 

Our Lady of Pity Sch., New York, 
mn. = 


Our Lady of Sorrows Sch., 
York, N. Y 


St. Agnes Sch., New York, N. Y. 
St. Margaret Mary Sch., New York. 


St. pet Boys’ Sch., New York, 


st Stanislaus Sch., Ozone Park, 


Assumption Sch., Peekskill, 'N. | 

St. Peter of Alcantara Seh., 
Washington, L. I., N. 

St. John Acad., Game As a 

Sch. of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
Richmond Hill South, N. Y 

St. Margaret Mary Sch., Rochester, 


St. Catherine of Sienna Sch., 
Albans, N. 

St. Mary Magdalene Sch., 
field Gardens, N. Y 

Our ay ad a eed Sch., Syosset, 


I 
St. Luke Sch., Whitestone, N. Y. 
St. Thomas the Apostle Sch., Wood- 
haven, N. 
St. —— Sch., Woodside, L. L., 


St. g Boys’ Sch., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mother of Mercy Sch., Washington, 
N. 


St. Anthony Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
St. Michael Sch., Cleveland, Ohio. 
St. Rose Par. Sch., Lima, Ohio 
—— Conception Sch., Toledo, 


Sch. “or 88. Simon & Jude, Bethle- 
hem, 

St. Augustine Sch., Bridgeport, Pa. 

St. Ann Sch., Bristol, Pa 

St. Mary of the Assumption Sch., 
Coaldale, Pa 

St. Mary Sch., Conshohocken, Pa... 

St. Matthew Sch., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Sch., 
Hilltown, 

Immaculate Conception Sch., Jenk- 
intown, 

St. Stanislaus Sch., Lansdale, Pa... 

St. Francis de Sales Sch., Lenni, Pa. 

St. Cunegunda Sch., McAdoo, Pa. 

St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Miners- 
ville, Pa 

St. Margaret Sch., Narberth, Pa. 

Holy Family Sch., Nazareth, Pa. 

Our Lady of Hungary Sch., North- 
ampton, Pa 

Holy Name of Jesus Sch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Immaculate. Conception Sch., Phila- 
delphia, 

Most Blessed Sacrament Sch., West 
Philadelphia, 

— B.V.M. Sch., 


Peg Mother of Sorrows Sch., West 
Philadelphia, P 

Sacred Heart Orphanage, Philadel- 
phia, P 

St. Adalbert Sch., Philadelphia, 

St. Aloysius Sch., Philadelphia, 

St. Ambrose Sch., Philadelphia, 

St. Bernard Sch., Philadelphia, 

St. Bonaventura’ Sch., Philadelphia, 
Ps cvmas ven Shae eaes PC TTT re 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


“a 


st. Bridget Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.. $4 00 Srs. of Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn... 
st. Elizabeth Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 00 Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn... 
St. 3 de Sales Sch., Philadel- Srs. of St. Joseph, Shelton, Conn.... 
phia, P Srs. of St. Joseph, Waterbury, Conn. 
St. Braoeia Xavier Sch., = M. Leocritia, Willimantic, 
hia, Pa. 

so Gregory Sch., * Philadelphia, Pa. Sr. Carolyn Therese, O.S.F., Wash- 
st. Henry Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. ington, D. C. 
St. Hugh Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. Srs. of St. Patrick Sch., Washing- 
St. James Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. ington, D. C. 
St. Joachim Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. Mother M. Aloysius, S.S.J., Chicago, 
st. John the Baptist Sch., Philadel- Ill. 

hia, Pa 
Pe Daal Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
st, Ladislaus Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Ludwig Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Mary of Czenstochowa Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Monica Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Peter Claver Sch. (Girls), Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
St. Philip Neri Sch., 

Pa. 


i) 
— 
Cnmomonpy 


i 


Sr. a a Patricia, O.P., Chi- 
cago, 

Sr. Isabel, O.S.B., Chicago, Ill..... 
Sr. Marietta, Chicago, Ill 

Sr. M. Amata, C.R., Chicago, 

ere Ambrosia, S.N.D., Chicago, 


rn 
— 
Ss 


1 

M. Archangela, S.S.S.F., Chi- 
Til. 

M. Charitas, Felician, Chicago, 


Ss se 


. Corita, B.V.M., Chicago, IIl. 

. Cyril, Felician, Chicago, Il. 

. Ellarita, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
Enda, Chicago, 

. Evangelista, Chicago, 

. Fidelia, S.S.J., Chicago, 
Geraldine, Chicago, IIl.... 

le — S.S.N.D., Chi- 
1 

M. Humilianna, S.S.J., Chicago, 
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af Dice Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. William Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Patrick Sch., Pottsville, Pa 

St. Francis of Assisi Sch., Spring- 


too & ro 
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St. Joseph Sch., Summit Hill, Pa... 
Immaculate Conception Sch., Wash- 


— 
Ss 


St. Gertrude Sch., 

hocken, Pa.. 

St. David Sch., Willow Grove, Pa. 
St. Mary Day Sch., Gainesville, Tex. 
St. Charles Sch., ‘Arlington, i Cee 
St. Joseph Acad., Dumbarton, Va.. 
= Heart Sch., So. Richmond, 


. Janice, Chicago, Il 
. Josephata, Chicago, 
. Laurenta, H.F.N., Chicago, 


— 
Ss 
— 


sss 
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. Loyola, Chicago, Ill 
Nazaris, Felician, Chicago, 


2 
2 
8 
6 
6 
8 
2 
2 


ses 


M. Saint Demetria, 
"Okicnao, Til. 
Sr. M. Stanisia, Chicago, 


St. Mary Par. Sch., Burlington, Wis. 
Sr. Nolasea, S.S.S.F., Chicago, 


ta» 4 


8 00 St. Patrick Sch., Eau Claire, Wis. . 

2 00 St. Josaphat Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. . Srs. of Holy Child Jesus, St. Henry 
2 00 St. Rose Sch., Milwaukee, Wis...... Sch., Chicago, Ill. 

2 00 St. Stanislaus Sch., Milwaukee, Wis. srs. of Holy Child Jesus, St. Veron- 

St. Stephen Sch., Milwaukee, Wis... isa Sch., Chicago, Ill. 

2 00 Sr. of St. Casimir, Chicago, IIl... 
2 00 Lay Sr Stanislaus, C.R., Chicago, II. 
2 00 a G. vritzgibbon, Chicago, Ill Sri. of St. Francis, Chicago Heights, 


McGrath, Breckiya. sr. Januarius, R.S.M., 
Mr. J. Plaines, Ill. 
+. Krill, Miweukes, Wis. Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Galena, 
Sisters Til. 


* ppetanna, 0.S.B., Birmingham, Sr. M. Mercedes, O.S.F., Joliet, Il. 


Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, 

Sr. Helen, La_ Salle, 

Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Teuto- 
polis, Il. 

Sr. a Beatina, S.S.S.F., Wilmette, 


- . Celing, R.S.M., Mobile, Ala. 

St. M. Hugh, C.S.J., Mobile, Ala. 

Sr. Verena, D.C., Mobile, Ala 

Sallam, C8.J., Los Angeles, 
li 

St. M. Rose-Aileen, Pasadena, Calif. 

Sts. of Mercy, Ansonia, Conn 

Franciscan Srs., Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Gon of St. Joseph, Deep River, 
n 


O0.S.F., Enfield, Conn. 
Sr. M. Laura, Enfield, Conn 
Sts. of Mercy, Greenwich, Conn.. 
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ae Alphonse, East Chicago, Ind. 

~ is Thomas, O.S.B., Ferdinand, 
nd. 

Sr. Eustace, Gary, Ind. 

Sr. Tarcisia, Hammond, 

Sr. M. Evodine, Huntington, ; 

Sr. M. Philipina, Indiana Harbor, 


_ 
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Sr. Bog Marciana, C.S.A., sents 


~ M. Irene, Dubuque, Iowa...... 
Sr. M. Corona, O.S.F., Waterloo 
ee ee ree ee eee 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Augustine 
Ban; GOWN OON, TF. 6.65 ascs.cs0s 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. John Sch., 
CIN, MI nine ncaa Brahe 
Srs. of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
OSE DSSS ea ree fey 
Missionary Srs. of the Sacred Heart, 
Es a a ay eee 
Principal, St. Matthias Paro. Sch., 
ke. a Eee 
Sr. Louise Aimee, New Orleans, La. 
Srs., Marianites of Holy Cross, 


ee ae er 
Srs. of Charity, New Orleans, La. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, New 
ee RE Se peri e 
Srs. of the Holy Family, New 


SE CE Pie 
Srs. of Mercy, New Orleans, La... 
Srs. of Most Holy Sacrament, New 

UR GO. cddicnchedanepnanas 
Srs. of Mt. Carmel, St. Augustine 

Paro. Sch., New Orleans, La.... 
Srs. of Mt. Carmel, St. Dominic 

Sch., New Orleans, La.......... 
Srs. of Mt. Carmel, St. James Major 

Sch., New Orleans, La.......... 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Redemptor- 

ist Sch., New Orleans, La......... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Sacred Heart 

of Jesus Sch., New Orleans, La. 
Srs. of St. Benedict, Holy Trinity 

Sch., New Orleans, La. 
Srs. of St. Benedict, Mater Dolorosa 

Sch., New Orleans, La.......... 
Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Theresa 

Bon., New Orieant, LAs .oc.0s- 
Srs. of St. Dominic, New Orleans, 


Francis, New Orleans, Ja. 
Joseph, Our Lady of the 
Rosary Sch., New Orleans, 


Srs. of St. 
— 


on ‘of St. Joseph, St. Ann Sch., 
A Batis oe os 50ki0 ves 
Srs. of St. Teresa of Jesus, New 
IU ER 55.5. 6, ere b inca 9: Kies eab reco eseab 
~ of Notre Dame, Ponchatoula, 
Sr. Sunita, S.S.N.D., 
Ne, sas Re'ciclenie eG sara x se eae 
Sr. Lucille, Baltimore, Md......... 
Sr. M. Constantine, O.S.F., Balti- 
SS EE SC eR PR A ee 
Sr. M. Fortunata, S.S.N.D., Balti- 
TENE s/o nev oy ita hace DASA € 
Sr. M. Laurentia, Baltimore, Md... 


Sr. M. Pascaline, S.S.N.D., Balti- 


Sn BEC 04 0 2 Soke ora 
Sr. M. Theola, S.S.N.D., Baltimore, 
A) cP SRO ed we Cabs Shaw 


Sr. Nicola, S.S.N.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Srs. of St. Casimir, Baltimore, Md. 
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S.S.N.D., Bryantown, 
Sr. M. Hermes, Hagerstown, Md.. 
Mother M. Gabriel, Overlea, Md... 
Srs. of Charity, St. Margaret Conv., 
a Sg ee A 
Srs. of Charity, St. Patrick Conv., 
IAN, SOR. five wks s Sabina 
Srs. of Charity, St. 
PNR: NNN ec cre Re tke nrccun 
Srs. of Mercy, E. Boston, Mass..... 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Roxbury, 
NS. Me. ins bh db auiawuias 4 a0% 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, So. 
jt a ee eee 
Srs. of St. Joseph, So. Boston, Mass. 
Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Brock- 
ton. Mass. 


Sr. M. Etto, 
Md 


Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Cam- 
DUR DRE, 5 nds candkncune sed 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Cam- 
Ps DEMIS. din: 560 «pica wine eken al 
Sr. Jeanne Marie, R.S.M., Fall 
RO. OB ig S56! ns se desceee ban 


Sr. M. Gertrude, R.S.M., Fall River, 
BOO. acs be add oh sw ode Sere 
Srs. of Charity, S. Lawrence, Mass. 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Srs. of Notre Dame. de Namur, 
LG, TOO. alc oc oson ca ceseree 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Malden, 
RS. Se hirGwecencrean ecosnens 
Srs. of Providence, Malden, Mass. 


Sr. M. Anthony, R.S.M., New Bed- 


PORE: TORRE. nic ces ananeemsaucunes 
Srs. of Notre Dame ‘de Namur, Pea- 
SR ee For 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Somerville, 
WRUEG,. sa ccbeoe base sinek «ellncaeN Tee 
Srs. of Notre Dame de Namur, 
WHAM. DENSE. Sscavicencatcsved 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Worcester, 
RT Oey eee PEt 


Sr. Felice, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich... 
Sr. Jane de Chantal, O.P., Detroit, 
I, . bebe Ree uke coe eee 
Sr. Lucina, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich... 
Sr. M. Chrysostom, S.S.J., Detroit, 
Ee. nbcaxtxasadxtaessaenenseel 
Sr. M. Devota, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 
Sr. M. Genovefa, I.H.M., Detroit, 
Be hv avicckouedcdbcckoseumasce 
Sr. M. Raymond, I.H.M., Detroit, 
A ere OR RG 
Srs. of Charity, Detroit, Mich.. 
Sr. M. Anastasia, $.8.J., East De- 


WOOT UENO. nce cos Six cike ces penGne 
Sr. Magdalen Marie, O.P., Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich. ...........- 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Lake 
pe SS Se eee 


Sr. M. Xavier, I.B.V.M., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 
Sr. M. Emmanuel, 


GOES, TRICE. ce vcvecsc.e vies eee ete 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Madison, 
Ts .. 5 vce si pichetscuhan erences 
Sr. Ignatia, C.S.J Minneapolis 
RRs rere kere 
Sr Joseph Helen Minneapolis 
1 Ror eee er eS eee, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Minneapolis, 
PRINL,. wb ccccnes umibardansucseat™ 


Sch. Srs. 


Felicia 
Franei 
Sr. Al 
Sr. Al 
Sr. Ai 
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Sch. i of Notre Dame, New Trier, 


Min 

Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Cloud, Minn. 
$r. Emile, S.S.J., St. Paul, Minn.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Wabasha, Minn. 
Sr. M. — D. of C., Kansas 


St. Louis, 


Srs. “ot St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. 
Srs. of St. — Havre, Mont.. 
Francis, West Point, 


Emmeline, Nashua, 


Srs. “of St. Joseph, St. Andrew Sch., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Mary Sch., 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Mother M. Huberta, O.S.F., Dunel- 


Sr. M. innis Jersey City, 


gr. Ellen Marie, S.C., Newark, N. J. 
Sr. M. Bartholomew, S.S.N.D., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Newark, N. J. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Orange, N. J.. 
Srs. of Charity, Paterson, N. Piss. 
Sr. 2 Rita, S.S.J., Penns Grove, 


Sr. at Wenceslaus, Penns Grove, 
N. J 


Sr. M. Angelus, Riverton, 
Sr. M. Cunigunda, O.S.F., Trenton, 


N. 
sr M. Lauriana, O.S.F., Trenton, 
J. 


Srs. of St. Joseph, Vineland, N. J. 
Sr. Maria Gervase, S.C., Westmont, 


. J. 
Sr. Helen, Albany, N. Y 
Sr. M: Antonia, S.S.J., Astoria, L. 
7: 


N. 
sr. Anna Germaine, S.S.J., Baldwin, 
¥. 


Sr. M. Matthias, S.C., Beacon, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Carmela, Belle Harbor, N. Y. 
Sr. M. oe S.S.N.D., Bohemia, 
LL, ¥. 

Felician gd Brooklyn, 

Franciscan Srs., Brooklyn, N. we 
Sr. Alberta, $.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Alfred, O.P., Brooklyn, We. Yee 
Sr. <M Joseph, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 


Sr. | EES de Lourdes, O.P., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sr. Ferdinand, Brooklyn, 

» 4 geaed Marie, O.P., Brooklyn, 


. Grace Matinee, S.S.J., Brook- 
yn, N. 

Sr. Hilarion, "$'s.3.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Immaculata Maria, S.S.J., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Sr. Louis Gonzaga, 

lyn, N. Y. 

Sr, Maria Gonzaga, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Sr. Marie de La 


Brooklyn, N. 
Sr. Marie Patrice, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


~ 
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Sr. i S.J., Brooklyn, 
Sr. M. Ambrosia, S.S.J., 
Sr. M. Antolina, S$.S.J., 
Pag M. _ Augusta, O.P., 
Sr. "M. Clotilde, O.P., 
Sr. M. Dulciosa, H.F.N., 


N. 
Sr. M. i sane R.S.M., 
lyn, 


Sr. M. {Georsianna, S.N.D., 
v N. 


Sr. M. Irene, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
~~ M. Irmina, S.S. J., Brooklyn, 
Y. 


Sr. M. Justa, S.S.J.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. <7 Mercedes, R.S.M., Brooklyn, 
N. 


Sr. M. Natalie, S.S.J., 
x.y. 


Sr. M. Noeline, S.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Petronilla, O.P., Brooklyn, 


N. 
Sr. 
N. 
Sr. M. Serena, S.S.J., 
Sr. M. ” Teresita, S.S.J., 
N. 


Sr. M. ” Wenceslaus, I.H.M., Brook- 
lyn, 
Sr. 


N. 
Sr. Melissa, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sr. Mildred, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srs. of Charity, Brooklyn, i oy a 
Sch. Srs. of Notre Dame, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
Sr. Olivia, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 
Sr. Rose Alma, S.S.J., Brooklyn, 


Sr. St. Liguori, S.S.J., 
| A A 


Mother M. Scholastica, O.S.F., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Sr. Genevieve Marie, O.S.F., Buffalo, 
| ae 


Sr. M. Alexander, Buffalo, N. Y.. 

Sr. M. Clair, Buffalo, N. Y 

Sr. M. Joanna, O.S.F., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Mildred, O.S.F., Buffalo, 
| i & 


Srs. of the Resurrection, Castleton- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Sr. Catherine Mercedes, East Elm- 
hurst, N. Y 

Sr. George a ee O.P., 
Glendale, N. 

Sr. Alcantara, YSN. East Islip, 
_ ee 
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Sr. Miriam Constance, Elmhurst, 


Sr. ‘Jeanne Monica, O.P., Farming- 
dae, 1. LL, N.Y. 

Sr. Marie Noel, S.S.J., Far Rock- 
away, N. 

Sr. Marie Chrysostom, S.S.J., Floral 
Park, L. . A 

Sr. M. halen’ S.S.J., 
pe 

Sr. M. Gabriella, Flushing, N. Y.. 

Srs. of Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Forest Hills, N. Y 

Sr. M. Mancini, O.P., Glendale, L. 
La 

St. Bernard, Jackson Heights, 


Sr. Marie Margaret, S.C., Jamaica, 


sr M. ” Gregory, R.D.C., 


Sr. M. “Regina Clare, O.P., Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

Mother Marie Cecilia, Long Island 
City, N 

Sr. : Honorata, 


Y. 
Sr. ™. aR O.P., New Hyde 
Park, L. I., N. 
Dominican Srs., si. Benedict Sch., 
New York, N. Y 
Dominican Srs., St. 
Sch., New York, 
Felician Srs., New Nvork., lee. Re 
Mother a, R.S.C.J., New 
York, ‘A 
Mother Maric, 0.S.U., New York, 
na es 


Mother M. St. 
New York, N. 
Mother M. Ravier, 
York, N. 
Sr. Carmela Gabriel, 
York, N. Y. 
Sr. Colombius, New York, N. Y.. 
Sr. Constance Mary, New York, 


N. 
Sr. Louise Mary, S.C., New York, 


en Ferrer 


a R.J.M., 
0.S.U., New 


Sr. Marie Theresa, S.C., New York, 
Sr. ‘M. Adelaide, O.P., New York, 


Sr. M. Agnese, New York, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Angelita, S.C., New York, 
. es 


Sr. M. Bartholomew, I.H.M., New 
York, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Beatrice, New York, N. Y. 

Sr. M. Bernadetta, O.P., New York, 
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Sr. M. Camilla, O.P., New York, 
N. 

O.P., New York, 
Sr. M. Claver, S.C., 

bee 

Sr. M. Clotilde, O.P., New York, 
1. a A 

Sr. 

s.. M. ‘de Lillis, O.P., New York, 
N. -< 


Sr. = ” Celestine, 
N. 


Sr. j M. Emmanuel, Ursuline, New 


York, N. 


N. Y. 
Sr. M. Irene, O.P., New York, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Jerome, O.P., New York, 


Sr. “M. Petronilla, S.S.N.D., 
York, N. ¥. 

Sr. M. Rosina, New York, N. Y.. 

- Winifred, O.P., New York, 


Sr. M. Xavier, O.P., 
NN... Ye 


Sr. Monica, S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sr. Rose Henry, New York, N. Y. 
Sr. St. Aloysia, of the S.H., C.N.D., 
New York, N. Y 
Sr. St. Anastasia, C.N.D., 
York, N. Y. 
Sr. Kortilla, Ozone Park, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Ruth, OP... Poughkeepsie, 


N.. ¥. 

Srs. of the Resurrection, Poughkeep- 
sie, 

Sr. Maria Gracia, O.P., Queens Vil- 
lage, 

Sr. Cecilia Loretto, S.S.J., Richmond 

| a a A 

Sr. * 

N. 


Sch. Sra. of Notre Dame, Most Holy 
Redeemer Sch., Rochester, N. Y. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, SS. Peter & 
Paul Sch., Rochester, N. Y.. 
Sr. M. Rufina, St. Albans, N. Y. 
— Eileen, R.S.M., Saranac Lake, 


Antonina, Richmond Hill, 


- % A 
“mM. Richard, O.P., 
Gardens, N. Y. 
Sr. Germaine, Syracuse, N. 
Srs. of — Tompkinsville, s. E, 
N. 


Sr. M. esnibe, 
Plains, N. Y. 
Sr. M. eo 0.S.F., Williamsville, 

N. 


R.D.C., 


Sr. a, "priscilla, O.S.F., Williams- 
ville. we 

Sr. Agnes Marilda, S.C., Yonkers, 
NH. Y¥. 
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grs. of the Resurrection, Yonkers, 


N. Y. 

Sr, Germaine Marie, Olga, N. Dak. 
Sr. James Joseph, Olga, N. Dak.. 
Sr. M. Clare, O.P., Akron, Ohio. . 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Canton, Ohio 
Sts, of Notre Dame, Cheviot, Ohio 
* _ Elise, S.N.D., Cincinnati, 


Srs. a Divine Providence, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Srs. of Mercy of the Holy Cross, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Srs. of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Srs. of Notre Dame, St. 
Sch., Cleveland, Ohio 
Srs. of Notre Dame, 5137 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Srs, of St. Francis, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Joseph 
Conv., Dover, Ohio 
Sr. Helena, R.S.M., Fremont, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, Ohio 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio 
Sr. Margaret Clare, S.C., 

field, Ohio 
Srs. of St. Francis, Tiffin, Ohio.. 

. M. Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, 


hi 

. M. Euphrasia, Toledo, Ohio.. 
Dominican Srs., Portland, Oreg... 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
Conv., Beaver Falls, 
Missionary Srs. of the Most Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Bethlehem, Pa... 
The Principal, St. Thomas Sch., 
Braddock, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
Conv., Braddock, Pa. 
Srs. of Charity, Carnegie, Base 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. 
Conv., Castle Shannon, Pa 
Sr. M. Dobroslava, O.S.F., Corao- 
_ Pa. 


Stephen 


St. Joseph 


Sr. EE Div. Prov., 
Conv., Duquesne, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Assumption 
Conv., Ernest, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
Conv., Etna, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
Conv., Ford City, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Cecilia 
Conv., Glassport, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
Conv., Glenshaw P. O., 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
onv., Herman, Pa. 
Sts. of St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
nv., Johnstown, Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
, Johnstown, Pa. 
= uM Patrice, O.S.F., 


St. Joseph 


All Saints 


St. Mary 
‘ee 


St. Michael 
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Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Mary 
Conv., McKeesport, 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. 
Conv., McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Boni- 
face Conv., Penn Station, Pa. 

Mother John Evangelis, S.S.J., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mother M. Dominica, H.C.J., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

=. OC enaeis C.S.B., 


pel Sy Philadelphia, Pa 
Leontine, O.S.F., Philadel- 


letra, S.S.N.D., 
Pa. 


Regis, North Philadelphia, 


Srs. of 


phia 

tin, of IL. Hi. M., Olney, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Ascension Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Cathedral Conv., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Epiphany Conv., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Holy Child 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Holy Cross Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Our Lady of 
Mercy Sch., Philadelphia, Pa.... 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Our Lady of 
Victory Conv., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Columba Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Joseph Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Leo Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sr. M. Honorius, R.S.M., Pittsburgh, 


Holy Trin- 
ity Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., Mt. 
maculata, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
brose Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa..... 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Basil 
Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
garet Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Martin 
Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Norbert 
Conv., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., SS. Peter 
& Paul Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 

Sr. Ne Augustine, O.S.F., Reading, 


St. Cecilia, 


Pa. 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 


Mar- 


Sr. Baiete, Div. Prov., 
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Conv., Rochester, 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., 
Conv., Sharpsburg, Pa. 
Sr. Mechtilda, Shenandoah, Pa..... 
Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Alphon- 
sus Conv., Springdale, , Pa. 
Sr. cate Div. Prov., Tarentum, 


Pinay ‘of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sr. M. Rosita, R.S.M., Pawtucket, 


RL 

Srs. of Holy Union of Sacred Heart, 
Pawtucket, a 

Srs. of Mercy, Pawtucket, R. I.. 

Sr. M. Nilus, R.S.M., East Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Sr. M. Brendan, R.S.M., Providence, 

hb 

Sr. "M. Louise, R.S.M., Providence, 
a. TL 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Holy Name 
Sch., Providence, 

Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Teresa Sch., 
Providence, R. I. 

Sr. St. John of the 
Providence, 

Srs. of Charity of Nazareth, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Sr. Claudia, O.S.B., Bristow, Va.. 

Sr. Elizabeth, Petersburg, Wes. as 

Sr. Superior, Div. Prov., St. Alphon- 
sus Conv., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Sr. MM. Frederica, S.S.N.D., Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Sr. ee @aAre, S.S.N.D., Beaver 
Dam, 

Sr. _ Section, O.P., 


Sr. 'M. Oswaldine, S.S.N.D., 
Grove, Wis. 
Sr. M. Clarice, C.S.A., Fond du Lac, 


Wis 
Sr. Florence, S.S.N.D., Green Bay, 


Sr. Fabian, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sr. M. Assumpta, S.S.N.D., 
waukee, Wis. 

Sr. a Charles, O.P., 


Sr. 'M. De Sales, S.S.N.D., 
waukee, Wis. 
Sr. M._ Filiona, 
waukee, Wis. 
Sr. M. Hubertine, 
waukee, Wis. 
Sr. M. Justinia, 
waukee, Wis. 
Sr. M. Lambert, 
waukee, Wis. 
Sr. M. Philippa, 
waukee, Wis 
Sr. Maximille, "S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, 
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Poets. S.S.S.F., Milwaukee, 

is 

Sr. M. Carlita, C.S.A., North Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Sr. Marie Bernard, O.P., Racine, 
Wis. 

Sr. M. Theodore, O.P., Racine, Wis. 

Sr. ay Patrice, St. Francis 2. O., 


Srs. »' St. Agnes, Two Rivers, Wis. 
ag Celine, S.S.N.D., West Allis, 


Sr. M. De Ricci, S.S.N.D., West 
Allis, Wis. 

Mother M. Pius, S.S.N.D., Water- 
down, Ont., Canada 


DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 
pec Srs. of Notre Dame, Marrero, 


wg i aR, Heidell, C.SS.R., New 
Orleans, La. 

Rev. J. J. Watson, Boston, Mass.. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass. 

= ch: C. Kalter, C.SS.R., Detroit, 
i 


Min 
Rev. D. D. Higgins, C.SS.R., De 
Soto, Mo. 

Rev. F. E. Fitzgerald, M.M., 
= Mo. 


Mo. 

Rev. B. C. De Coste, Trenton, om J. 

Sr. M. Paula, Trenton, _ 2 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Joseph Sch. for the Deaf, New 
York, N. Y. 

Rev. W. A. Doherty, C.SS.R., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Rev. P. F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Very Rev. Msgr. H. Waldhaus, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Rev. W. B. Heitker, West Chester, 
Ohio 

Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. S. J. Landherr, C.SS.R., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Srs. of Charity, Pittsburgh, Pa... 

Rev. E. W. McPhillips, Pawtucket, 


eS 
Rev. E. Gehl, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 
Ww. % S. Dolan, S.J. 
, N. 
M. Ranet O.P., New York, 
N. Y. 


Total receipts "$30,614 M4 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1943....... $13.832 66 
Receipts of year 16,782 
Total receipts $30,614 94 





0,614 94 
3. 832 66 
5, 782 


1,614 


GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 12, 1944. 

The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
during the week after Easter, April 12 and 13, 1944. The 
Association was most cordially welcomed to Atlantic City 
by His Excellency, Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, 
Bishop of Camden. 

The Local Committee in charge of the meeting were as 
follows: 

Right Rev. Msgr. Maurice R. Spillane, V.G., Chairman; 
Very Rev. Mortimer Sullivan, 0.8.A., Rev. John J. Henry, 
Rev. John Quaremba, Rev. Leo Hudzik, Brother Emilian 
James, F.S.C., Rev. Francis J. Hegarty, Rev. Paul A. Barry, 
Rev. Edward A. Moran, O.S.A., Rev. Edward J. O’Connor, 
Rev. James J. Zegers. 

It was the first time in thirty years that the resort was 
chosen as the meeting place of the Association. On the 
occasion of the 1914 meeting, the speaker was His Eminence, 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. In the 
intervening years the Association has grown to a position 
of importance and influence in American education. 

The successful manner in which the 1944 meeting was 
conducted was attested to by the Resolutions Committee 
which strongly commended Monsignor Spillane and his co- 
workers who gave their time so generously to assure the 
comfort and convenience of those who attended the meeting. 

In addition to the two general meetings, there were active 
sessions of the Seminary Department, the College and Uni- 
versity Department, the Secondary School Department, the 
School Superintendents’ Department, the Elementary 
School Department, the Minor Seminary Section, and the 
Catholic Deaf Education Section. 
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The headquarters were established in the Claridge Hotel, 
where the committee meetings were held on Tuesday, April 
11. These comprised meetings of the General Executive 
Board, Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department, Executive Committee of the Secondary School 
Department, Executive Committee of the Elementary School 
Department, Committee on Membership of the College and 
University Department, Committee on the Reorganization 
of the Catholic School System, and Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The general meetings and sessions of the various depart- 
ments and sections were held in the following meeting 
rooms of the Claridge and Marlborough-Blenheim Hotels: 

The General Opening and Closing Meetings, Claridge 
Hotel, Cambridge Hall; College and University Department, 
Claridge Hotel, Binnacle-Chart Room; Secondary School 
Department, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Ocean Room; 
School Superintendents’ Department, Claridge Hotel, East 
Room; Elementary School Department, Claridge Hotel, 
Cambridge Hall; Catholic Deaf Education Section, Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Hotel, Park Avenue Room; Seminary 
Department, Claridge Hotel, East Room; Minor Seminary 
Section, Claridge Hotel, Claridge Room. 

Excellent dining facilities were provided by the Claridge 
Hotel and various other hotels and restaurants. 

Limited exhibit facilities were used by forty-six commer- 
cial and educational exhibitors which included leading pub- 
lishers, school supply dealers, teaching aid manufacturers, 
religious goods, and art supply firms. The displays afforded 
all in attendance an opportunity to examine the latest 
offerings in school equipment, textbooks, visual aids, and 
other teaching devices. 

Special mention is due Sister M. Muriel, S.M., and Sister 
Mary Alma, S.M., of Our Lady Star of the Sea School, At- 
lantic City, N. J., for the able manner in which they 
directed the registration at the meeting. These Sisters 
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organized a very efficient staff whose services received well 
merited praise. 

The work of Mr. Walter Kennedy of the staff of Notre 
Dame University proved very valuable in securing publicity 
for the meeting through the N. C. W. C. News Service and 
secular papers. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, April 12, 1944, 10:00 A. M. 


The annual meeting was called to order at 10:00 A. M. in 
Cambridge Hall, Claridge Hotel, with Rev. John J. Clifford, 
S. J., First Vice President General, presiding. 

The Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of 
Camden, offered the opening prayer. 

Bishop Eustace then gave the address of welcome. He 
extended the hospitality of the diocese to the educators. 
It was his hope that the deliberations, as in the past, would 
add to the stature of Catholic education. 

This was followed by an address by Very Rev. Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M., Ph.D., S.T.D., President of St. Bona- 
venture College and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
Father Plassmann’s address, entitled “Two Great Leaders,” 
was a tribute to Bishop Howard and Bishop Peterson, 
former Presidents General, who died during the past year. 
In closing, Father Plassmann declared: “May we not say 
that to us Bishop Howard, who both loved the Law and ob- 
served it with equal ardor, represents Moses, the Law-Giver, 
and that Elias, the Prophet, appears to us in the person of 
Bishop Peterson, the man of vision and wisdom and spir- 
itual counsel?” . . . “It is good for us to be here,” we say 
with Saint Peter. But as we lift up our eyes, we see “no one 
but only Jesus,” the Eternal Teacher. May He always abide 
with us, and may the souls of our two departed leaders, 
through His mercy, rest in peace.” 

The Secretary General read the list of donations received 
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from the members of the hierarchy for the support of the 
Association. 

The minutes of the meeting held by the Association in 
Chicago in 1942 were approved as printed in the report of 
the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Association. The 
report of the Treasurer General was also approved. 

A motion was presented authorizing the appointment of 
the usual Committees on Nominations and Resolutions. 
Members who were appointed to these committees are as 
follows: 

On Nominations: Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, 
J. D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Right Rev. Msgr. Edward 
G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Rev. Carroll F. Deady, 
Ph.D., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Ph.D., De- 
troit, Mich., Chairman; Right Rev. Msgr. Maurice R. Spil- 
lane, V.G., P.A., LL.D., Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. Leo M. 
Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Brother Philip, 
F.S.C., A.M., New York, N. Y. 

A motion. was then unanimously adopted to send the fol- 
lowing cablegram to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII: 


Cablegram to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 


“Most Holy Father: 

“National Catholic Educational Association holding 
Forty-first Annual Meeting in Atlantic City expresses to His 
Holiness loyal and filial devotion and assures him of fervent 
prayer in this hour of deepest trial. 


(Signed) “Bartholomew J. Eustace, 
“Bishop of Camden. 
“George Johnson, 
“Secretary General.” 
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The following cablegram was received from Vatican City: 
“Archbishop Cicognani, 

“Washington, D. C. 

“Holy Father, acknowledging with paternal gratification 
filial assurance of devotion and prayerful remembrance, cor- 
dially imparts to Bishop Eustace, Monsignor Johnson, and 
the members of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, assembled in Annual Meeting, his special apostolic 
benediction as an earnest of divine guidance and assistance 
in their efforts to advance the cause of Catholic education. 

(Signed) “Cardinal Maglione.” 

Bishop Eustace offered the closing prayer. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 13, 1944, 3:30 P. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held at 3:30 
P. M., in Cambridge Hall, Claridge Hotel, Rev. John J. 


Clifford, S. J., presiding. 

Right Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, Chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations, presented the following officers 
who were unanimously elected : 

Vice Presidents General: Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., 
S.T.D., Mundelein, Ill.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. 
McClancy, A.B., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Paul E. 
Campbell, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary General: Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, 
Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer General: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, 
A.M., §.T.L., Winthrop, Mass. 

From the Seminary Department: Right Rev. Msgr. Ed- 
‘ward G. Murray, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C. SS. R., S.T.D., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. 
Stephen Thuis, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 

From the College and University Department: Very Rev. 
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P. A. Roy, S.J., A.M., New Orleans, La.; Rev. Daniel M. 
Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I.; Right Rev. Msgr. 
William T. Dillon,. J.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

From the Secondary School Department: Rev. Edmund 
J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Julian L. Maline, 
S.J., Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Brother William 
Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

From the School Superintendents’ Department: Very Rev. 
Msgr. D. F. Cunningham, A.M., LL.D., Chicago, IIll.; Right 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. Norbert M. Shumaker, Ph.D., Toledo, Ohio. 

From the Elementary School Department: Rev. Francis 
J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va.; Right Rev. Msgr. Henry M. 
Hald, Ph.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas J. 
Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The election of a President General was deferred. 

The Secretary then read the following report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I. 


From the depths of our hearts we express unto the Vicar 
of Christ, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, our unswerving 
loyalty and filial homage. In the midst of the darkness that 
has settled over the face of the earth, He keeps burning for 
us and all mankind the saving light of Christ’s holy truth. 
We pray that God may preserve Him and the Holy City in 
which he dwells. May the Divine Spirit direct and guide 
those who are responsible for military decisions lest the 
heartbreaking spectacle of a ruined Rome diminish the joy 
that will be ours on the day that victory comes. 


II. 


The National Catholic Educational Association is mourn- 
ing the loss of two powerful personalities upon whose wis- 
dom and courage it has leaned from the days when it was 
first organized. The Most Reverend Francis W. Howard, 
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D.D., the Association’s founder, and the Most Reverend 
John B. Peterson, D.D., for many years its President Gen- 
eral, have been called to their eternal reward. Throughout 
the forty years of its existence, they gave to the Association 
their unstinted devotion, and because of them it has an 
honored place in the Church and in the nation. We pledge 
ourselves to continuing loyalty to the principles for which 
they stood and to labor zealously for Catholic education in 
the framework of traditions that they have established. 


ITI. 

We are grateful to His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, 8.T.D., Bishop of Camden, for 
graciously inviting us to hold our forty-first meeting in his 
Diocese and for his cordial and inspiring message of wel- 
come. To Monsignor Maurice R. Spillane and his co-workers 
who worked so generously to assure our comfort and con- 
venience we are deeply indebted and find it impossible to 
express our appreciation in words that are at all adequate. 


IV. 


The home is the fundamental educational agency. The 
first responsibility for the proper rearing of children and 
young people is vested in parents, and hence the rights of 
parents in matters educational are prior to those of the 
government, the school, or any other agency. In the degree 
that the home fails in its mission or that parental rights 
are circumscribed, children are deprived of the kind of up- 
bringing that belongs to them by nature and which alone 
is effective for the development of worth while human beings 
and good citizens. Effective cooperation between home 
and school is of vital importance. At the same time it is 
the duty of schools at every level to provide opportunities 
for education for family living and for homemaking. 


V. 


Sound and salutary relations between human beings can 
never be established unless they are rooted in that complex 
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of relations with God which we call religion. It remains 
forever true that, unless God builds the house, those that 
build it build in vain. The Catholic people of the United 
States, by reason of the fact that they have developed for 
their children a system of education in which religion is 
the central core of the curriculum and the definitive element 
in the whole organization, are making a fundamental 
contribution to the preservation, the improvement, and the 
perpetuation of American democracy. 


VI. 

We hereby record our solemn realization that as Catholic 
educators it is our sacred duty not only to the Catholic 
people who are supporting our schools but to the .nation 
at large to continue to labor with unremitting zeal not only 
to maintain our schools but to intensify their Christian 
character and thus to make them instruments increasingly 
effective for the promotion of the truth that alone can 
make men free. 

VII. 

No people can long remain free once it loses control of its 
schools. The American tradition of local responsibility for 
education is a sacred heritage handed down to us by our 
freedom-loving forefathers. We compromise with it or 
permit it to be frittered away at our peril as free men. The 
National Catholic Educational Association notes with real 
concern the tendency on the part of the Federal Government 
to become more and more active in the field of education. 
We recognize that there is a national interest in education, 
but we insist that this national interest does not justify the 
assumption on the part of any federal agency of authority 
to control and direct the purposes and processes of American 
schools or to interfere with their administration. 


VIII. 


We note with satisfaction that our Government is taking 
an active interest in the problem of the place of education 
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in the post-war world. The Department of State has taken 
official cognizance of the need for some form of permanent 
international organization for education. The common 
interests and purposes of human beings find better expres- 
sion by far in education than in political or economic insti- 
tutions. Heretofore, education has had no instrumentality 
for making its influence felt in international affairs. The 
development of such an instrumentality may well prove to 
be a real contribution to the establishment of an enduring 
peace. 
IX. 

Our immediate concern is the health and growth of the 
Catholic Schools ; we cannot evade a duty peculiarly our own 
to work and pray for lasting peace. It is obvious that no 
covenant of peace written in hate or revenge or lust for 
power can long endure. By individual effort few of us can 
do much to guarantee a humane and human peace. Work- 
ing together all of us can raise an effective voice in behalf of 
minorities and in defense of the rights of oppressed peoples. 
Our own government entertains no sinister designs upon the 
liberties of weaker nations. We pledge ourselves to support 
our government insisting that when this war is ended, jus- 
tice to individuals and justice to nations will prevail. 

(Signed) SAMUEL K. WILSON, S8.J., Chairman. 
MAURICE R. SPILLANE. 
THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 
BROTHER PHILIP, F.S.C. 
LEO M. BRYNES. 
Committee on Resolutions. 
GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1944, 11:00 A. M. 

The first session of the College and University Depart- 
ment was opened with prayer by Monsignor William T. 
Dillon who presided at all sessions. 

Monsignor Dillon made the following appointments: 

Committee on Nominations: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., 
Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman; Rev. A. William Crandell, 
S.J., New Orleans, La.; Sister M. Evangela, B.V.M., Ph.D., 
Dubuque, Iowa; Very Rev. James J. Donovan, V.G., J.C.D., 
Great Falls, Mont.; Rev. Thomas D. Sullivan, S.S.E., 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., 
J.C.D., Providence, R. I., Chairman; Right. Rev. Msgr. 
Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., D.D., Winona, Minn.; Rev. William 
C. Gianera, 8.J., Santa Clara, Calif.; Brother Emilian, 
F.S.C., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sister Margaret Gertrude, 
Nazareth, Ky. 

At the direction of the Executive Committee, the Secre- 
tary called attention to the fact that membership in the 
Association does not necessarily mean membership in the 
Department. After paying dues and securing admission to 
the Association, an institution may become an associate 
member of the Department by filing an application for such 
admission. Subsequently, constituent membership may be 
secured if the associate member applies to the Committee 
on Membership, is inspected, passed, and accepted by action 
of the Executive Committee and subsequently of the entire 
Department. The Secretary asked all members present to 
register in the Department even though such delegates may 
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have registered in the Association as being in attendance. 
The Secretary is directed by Article IV, Section 4 of the 
Department By-laws, to prepare a registration list of those 
attending the annual meeting. 

Monsignor Dillon delivered the presidential address, en- 
titled, “Summons to Duty.” 

A brief business meeting, made necessary by Executive 
Committee action the previous day, then followed. 

Membership in the Executive Committee of the College 
and University Department is regulated by Article V, Sec- 
tion 1 of the By-laws. Two College Department members 
of the General Executive Board are not ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee. To give such Department 
representatives membership in the Department Executive 
Committee, a revision of Article V, Section 1 was proposed. 
Since this amendment had not been given to member insti- 
tutions a month in advance of the annual meeting a two- 
thirds vote was necessary for adoption. Father Wilson 
moved that this amendment be accepted. Father Galliher 
seconded the motion and the amendment was accepted by 
an unanimous vote. 

No annual meeting was held last year. Thus not one but 
two classes of the Executive Committee must be elected this 
year. Reporting to the Department as Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, Father Wilson explained that unless 
the Department wished a large turn-over of officers, it would 
be necessary to retard all classes of elected members of the 
Executive Committee by one year. Directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee to refer this problem to the Department 
Father Wilson moved such action be taken. Sister Camillus 
seconded the motion. Motion adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote. 

Adjournment of the first session. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1944, 2:00 P. M. 


The Chairman opened the meeting with prayer. 

Dr. Eugenie A. Leonard, Dean of Women at the Catholic 
University of America, addressed the Department briefly in 
the interest of a “Catholic Women College Section” meeting 
to he held this same afternoon in the Claridge Hotel follow- 
ing the adjournment of the Second Session of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, 8.J., President of 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., read a paper: “Training 
for Citizenship in Catholic Colleges.” The Right Rev. 
George Johnson, Secretary General of the Association, pre- 
sented a report: “Proposed Legislation to assist Veterans 
and Credit for work done under the Army and Navy Pro- 
grams.” 

These papers were followed by prolonged discussion in 
which Father Pando of St. John’s University, Brooklyn; 
Father Steiner of Xavier University, Cincinnati; and Mon- 
signor Haun of St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., took the 
lead. Others joining in the discussion were: Father Dono- 
van, of Great Falls; Mother O’Byrne, of Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart; Sister Camillus, of St. Xavier Col- 
lege for Women; Sister Evangela, of Clarke College; 
Brother Emilian, of La Salle College; Father Maxwell, of 
Holy Cross; Brother Victor, of Manhattan College; Father 
Andrew Smith, of Spring Hill; Father Deane, of Fordham; 
Sister Margaret Gertrude, of Nazareth; Father Furey, of 
Immaculata. 

Monsignor Johnson then answered questions from vari- 
ous delegates on proposed and possible federal legislation 
affecting the status of Catholic colleges and universities. 

Mr. Gillard, Chairman of the Library Commission of the 
College and University Department, read a report from 
his Commission. 

Adjournment of the second session. 
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THIRD SESSION 
THUuRSDAY, April 13, 1944, 9:30 A. M. 


After opening the meeting with prayer, Monsignor Dil- 
lon announced that the set program of this session had been 
prepared by the Department’s Committee on Graduate 
Study under the direction of Father Thurber Smith. 


“Lessons from a War Training Program” was the title 
of a paper read by Father Andrew Smith. Rev. Gustave 
Dumas discussed, “Principles of Effective Academic Organ- 
ization and Administration.” Dr. George F. Donovan pre- 
sented the topic, “Preparation of College Students for Grad- 
uate Work.” Discussion of these papers followed. 

Father Cyril Meyer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, then reported his group’s selection of officers 
of the Department for the year 1944-1945: 

President: Very Rev. Percy A. Roy, S.J., A.M., Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La. 

Vice President: Brother Emilian, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Department representatives on the General Executive 
Board: Past President of the Department, Right Rev. Msgr. 
William T. Dillon, J.D., LL.D., St. Joseph’s College for 
Women, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., 
J.C.D., Providence College, R. I. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee, Class 
of 1944-1948: Rev. Jerome Dee, O.S.B., St.. Anselm’s Col- 
lege, Manchester, N. H.; Rev. Hugh M. Duce, S.J., Alma 
College, Alma, Calif.; Right Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, 
Ph.D., D.D., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., Rev. 
Aurelius Loop, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 

To fill vacancies in other classes of the Committee, the 
following were nominated: 

Class of 1941-1945: Sister Catharine Marie, S.C., Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y., and Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Fitzgerald, LL.D., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Class of 1942-1946: Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J., 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., and Sister M. Camillus, 
R.S.M., St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago, IIl. 

Class of 1943-1947: Rev. Andrew C. Smith, 8.J., Spring 
Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala., and Sister Thomas, O.P., 
Dominican College of San Rafael, Calif. 

The Secretary was directed to cast a single ballot for these 
nominees and they were declared elected. 

Brother Emilian, a member of the N. C. E. A. Commit- 
tee on Reorganization of the School System, reported the 
accomplishments of his Committee to date. Brother Emilian 
then requested Dr. Francis Crowley of Fordham University, 
also a member of the Committee on Reorganization, to give 
his interpretation of the Committee’s findings, particularly 
with reference to the relation between reorganization in 
college and high school. The reports of Brother Emilian 
and Doctor Crowley are printed in this issue of the Bulletin. 

Father Wilson presented a streamlined summary of what 
the Department’s Committee to study the Liberal Arts has 
so far done. His report was mainly a repetition of a simi- 
lar report made yesterday to the Executive Committee of 
the Department. 

Mrs. Rosa Fox of the Department of Education of New 
York, addressed the Department informally on problems in 
the education of our foreign-born population. 

The Very Rev. Michael J. O’Connell, C.M., Chairman of 
the Midwest Unit and member of the Executive Committee, 
spoke briefly on the problem of educating war prisoners. 
“At the present time,” he said, “there are approximately 
125,000 German war prisoners and about 50,000 Italian war 
prisoners in the country. In most of the camps educational 
programs have been set up on the initiative of the prisoners 
themselves and are functioning surprisingly well. Ap- 
proaches have been made to various educational agencies 
such as the American Council, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, the Y. M. C. A., ete. to obtain recognition 
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for these courses from American colleges and universities. 
Schools in the vicinity of these prisoner camps may be asked 
to cooperate with the various programs. There is also a 
problem of the education of our own American boys in Ger- 
man prison camps. The N. C. W. C. has done a splendid 
work in supplying libraries for these camps and is now con- 
cerned with the problem of giving soldiers in these camps 
an opportunity to pursue correspondence work.” Father 
0’Connell concluded by promising to report to the Depart- 
ment through the College Newsletter future developments 
in the plan for the education of war prisoners either here 
or abroad. 


Adjournment of the third session. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 13, 1944, 1:00 P. M. 


The last session of the Department was devoted mainly 
to a panel discussion on “Acceleration.” The Very Rev. 
Francis J. Furey arranged this panel, secured the speakers, 
and was the introductory speaker. Others on the program 
were Father Edward B. Bunn, Father A. William Crandell, 
and Brother Emilian. General discussion followed the read- 
ing of these papers. 

Father Galliher presented the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 
i. 


Be it resolved, That we extend to His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, S.T.D., Bishop of Camden, 
our deep appreciation for his cordial and gracious welcome. 

II. 


Be it further resolved, That, recognizing the critical im- 
portance of the liberal arts in conveying the culture of the 
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past into fruitful union with the unfolding future, that the 
things of spirit may survive in a world being brutalized 
by war, and in thus helping to assure the dominance of the 
ideals of Christian democracy in the post-war world, we 
commend the Association for its continuing interest at all 
levels in the liberal arts, and we approve the deep concern 
for the liberal arts evidenced in the Department, especially 
through the work now taking shape in the hands of the 
Committee on the Liberal Arts. 


III. 


Be it further resolved, That the members of the College 
and University Department of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association join with the other members of the 
Association in expressing sincere sympathy and personal 
loss on the death of the Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., 
Bishop of Covington, and the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, 
D.D., Bishop of Manchester, both formerly Presidents Gen- 
eral of the National Catholic Educational Association. We 
pledge to keep alive the zeal for the advancement of Catholic 
education exemplified by these devoted prelates and to con- 
tinue the quest for the lofty spiritual and pedagagion ideals 
bequeathed to us by our deceased leaders. 


IV. 


WHEREAS the College and University Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association during the past 
year has suffered great losses in the deaths of Fathers 
Hogan and McGucken of the Society of Jesus, and Brother 
Jasper of the Brothers of the Christian Schools who, due to 
their outstanding devotion to and untiring efforts in behalf 
of Catholic education, contributed in no small measure to 
the progress, success, and prestige of the work of this De- 
partment. 

Be it further resolved, That this Department, in recog- 
nition of their services, instruct the Secretary of this body 
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to communicate to the respective Superiors of the above- 
mentioned Fathers Hogan and McGucken and Brother Jas- 
per the heartfelt sympathies of the Department. 


(Signed) DANIEL M. GALLIHER, O.P., Chairman. 
JULIUS W. HAUN. 
WILLIAM C. GIANERA, S.J. 
BROTHER EMILIAN, F.S.C. 
SISTER MARGARET GERTRUDE. 


Father Gianera, Chairman of the Committee on Member- 
ship, read the report of his Committee. It was pointed out 
that the Department has not met for two years and only 
the Department has power according to the By-Laws (Ar- 
ticle III, Section 3) to admit to membership in the Depart- 
ment. The Membership Committee in the interval has not 
been inactive and has made reports to the Executive Com- 
mittee and these reports have been published in the College 
Newsletter. Father Gianera’s report, therefore, recom- 
mended formal action by the Department on the work of 
the Committee on Membership during the past two years. 
The report was accepted unanimously and institutions 
recommended for membership were thus approved. 

Expressing his deep appreciation of the cooperation given 
him by members of the Department during his three diffi- 
cult years of the presidency and of assistance by sundry 
officials, Monsignor Dillon then turned the gavel over to 
Father Roy, the incoming President of the Department. 
Father Roy spoke, testifying to the debt the Department 
owes Monsignor Dillon for his defense of Catholic college 
interests during wartime. 


Monsignor Haun proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and Father Roy decided it should be a rising one. 


Adjournment of the fourth session. 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 








MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE* 


FIRST MEETING 
Chicago, Ill., December 28, 1942, 1:00 P. M. 


The Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department met at the Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., Mon- 
day, December 28, 1942, at 1:00 P. M. 

Present were: Msgr. William T. Dillon, Sisters Camillus, 
Evangela, Margaret Gertrude, Aloysius, Brother Emilian, 
Fathers Crandell, Elbert, Finnegan, Galliher, Haun, Hogan, 
Meade, McGucken, Roy, Andrew Smith, and Thurber Smith, 
Doctor Deferrari. 

In the absence of Father Wilson, Father Finnegan acted 
as Secretary. 

The chief topic of discussion was the advisibility of hold- 
ing a general meeting of the N. C. E. A. in Buffalo during 
Easter week and preparation of a program in case the meet- 
ing would be held. 

Father Meade reported that it was generally understood 
in Buffalo that no meeting would be held. Father McGucken 
suggested that the restrictions of the Government on travel 
during wartime would still be in force at Easter. Father 
Haun believed that even if a general meeting was not held, 
the Executive Committee could meet to handle necessary 
business. Father Roy called attention to the fact that there 
are certain problems that must be solved at once—whether 
or not to admit to colleges students with only three years 
high school credit, credits for studies of various types, ap- 
proval of policies by the Association. After considerable 
discussion it was moved by Father Andrew Smith and 
seconded by Father McGucken that “It is the sense of this 





* Although the Department did not meet in 1943 because of war 
travel restrictions, the Executive Committee met twice during the 
year 1942-1943, and summaries of action taken at these meetings are 
are published here for the sake of the record. Three meetings, as 
usual, have been held during the past year, 1943-1944, 
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Committee that in the present circumstances, it is not ad- 
visable to hold the regular spring meeting of the College 
and University Department or the general meeting of the 
N.C. E. A.” The motion carried. 


Monsignor Dillon read a memorandum from Father Mc- 
Gucken suggesting to the Committee the following subjects 
for discussion if a meeting is held. (1) A Catholic univer- 
sity in the post-war period. (2) Streamlining philosophy 
and religion during the war. (3) Evils of the present col- 
lege system, departments, credits, etc. (4) The challenge 
of the present crisis. Will we meet it? (5) The fate of the 
small liberal arts college. 

Father McGucken believed that the most important topic 
for discussion was the possible fate of the small college. 
The Acting Secretary was directed to ask Fathers Stanford, 
Rooney, and Dunne to lead a discussion of this topic. Father 
Haun moved that the President of the Department be au- 
thorized to make any necessary changes in the speakers on 
this and other topics that might be discussed. 

Father Finnegan, Secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, asked the advice of the Executive Committee on the 
case of the Colegio del Sagrado Corazon in Puerto Rico, the 
administrative officer of this school having written to Father 
Wilson for advice on securing constituent membership in 
the College and University Department, N.C. E. A. Father 
McGucken observed that some investigation should be made 
of the status of this institution. Father Elbert suggested 
that Father Finnegan ask Father Tredtin, now in Puerto 
Rico, to make a visitation of the college. Doctor Deferrari 
said he had a complete report on this school made by Mon- 
signor Jordan when he visited the school in connection with 
accreditation by the Catholic University and that this report 
could be submitted to Father Finnegan. Father Haun 
thought that our ordinary procedure should be followed and 
that a visitation should be made by Father Tredtin as a rep- 
resentative of the Department. 
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Father Thurber Smith asked if the present officers hold 
their positions in case there is no general meeting. Father 
Haun replied that the By-Laws state that such is the case. 

Before calling an adjournment Monsignor Dillon in- 
formed members of the Committee that just as soon as word 
came to him calling or calling off the general meeting he 
would inform the Committee and the Department. 


WILLIAM A. FINNEGAN, S.J., 
Acting Secretary. 


SECOND MEETING 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 16, 1943, 12:30 M. 

The Executive Committee of the Department met at 12:30 
noon, in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Wednesday, June 
16, 1943. Luncheon was served and luncheon time was 
taken up with informal discussions. The formal meeting 
began at 1:30 P. M. The Right Rev. Msgr. William T. 
Dillon presided and opened the meeting with prayer. 

Present: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, Fathers Roy, 
Wilson, Haun, Finnegan, Meade, Elbert, Hogan, Fitzsimons, 
Galliher, Andrew Smith, Meyer, Maxwell, Crandell; Brother 
Emilian; Sisters Aloysius, Camillus, Margaret Gertrude, 
-Evangela; Doctor Deferrari. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that as the 
Rev. Thurber Smith, S.J., an elected member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Class of 1941-1945 has been chosen 
Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study with an ex- 
officio position on the Department Executive Committee, a 
vacancy on the Committee now existed. Father Haun ex- 
pressed the opinion that since the By-Laws do not provide 
for such a contingency nothing could be done. Father Wil- 
son believed that in view of the extraordinary conditions 
something could and should be done. Monsignor Dillon 
postponed discussion to a later hour. 

Informal reports from the regional units indicated that 
a maintenance of the liberal arts program during, and par- 
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ticularly after the war, had been the most important topic 
at regional group discussions. Sister Margaret Gertrude, 
reporting for the Southern Unit, stated that besides this 
subject, the Southern Unit was most concerned with prob- 
lems which were regional rather than national. 


Perhaps the toughest problem which members of the Com- 
mittee had to solve was that of membership. Only the De- 
partment can admit to constituent membership. The De- 
partment is not meeting this year; perhaps will not even 
meet next year. Meanwhile colleges are asking for admis- 
sion to constituent membership. What is to be done? Mon- 
signor Dillon called on Father Finnegan, Secretary of the 
Committee on Membership, to pass around mimeographed 
proposals and to speak briefly of his Committee’s position. 
Father Finnegan asked that the problem of membership be 
delayed to a later hour so that the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee might have leisure to consider the Member- 
ship Committee’s proposals. 

Monsignor Dillon then introduced the first topic on the 
agenda, the means of helping member institutions during 
wartime and methods for keeping them informed about 
developments. Father Galliher thought this could best be 
done through the pages of the College Newsletter. Perhaps 
the paper could be issued oftener than four times during 
the school year. Father Haun believed that we should keep 
to the four issues but that supplements could be published 
for the purpose of general information. General discussion 
about the Newsletter, format, etc. was carried on ty 
Fathers Galliher, Haun, A. Smith, Roy, and Meade. Father 
Aloysius Hogan expressed the belief that the official pub- 
lication of the Secondary School Department should have 
wider circulation. He asked if there might not be an ex- 
change of publications of the two Departments. Father 
Wilson expressed his willingness to put officers of the Sec- 
ondary School Department on the mailing list of the News- 
letter. 
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Monsignor Dillon summed up this discussion by stating 
there seemed general agreement that the Newsletter should 
be continued and possibly be expanded. At the request of 
the Editor of the Newsletter he was appointing a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee to confer with the 
Editor and to report back to the Committee at the second 
day session. This consulting Sub-Committee was to con- 
sist of Sister Camillus, Fathers A. Smith and Maxwell. 


The Chair then called for a discussion of the topic, the 
autonomy of colleges during and after the war. 


Doctor Deferrari thought there was a real danger to col- 
lege autonomy if the Federal Government in any way sub- 
sidized education. Father Maxwell agreed with Doctor 
Deferrari and related that conversing with a government 
official in high position the opinion was advanced that after 
the war the Federal Government intended to subsidize the 
education of those veterans who wished to continue their 
schooling. Sister Aloysius spoke feelingly of the dangers 
government subventions would create against college inde- 
pendence. Father Elbert thought that there might be just 
as great a danger from subsidies offered within their limits 
by individual states. Father Roy, Sister Margaret Ger- 
trude, Father A. Smith, Father Meyer, joined the discussion 
and the subject turned to the nature and object of liberal 
arts education. Doctor Deferrari thought that we are not 
certain what liberal arts education really is. Father Wilson 
asked if all along we have not known what we have been 
about. Doctor Deferrari said that was hardly the case but 
that he believed conditions required that we relocate points 
of emphasis in the liberal arts curriculum, restate our pro- 
gram, and put that restatement constantly before the public. 

Sister Camillus believed that besides the curriculum, 
extra-curriculum activity should be redefined. Fathers EI- 
bert and Haun then engaged in a discussion as to what lib- 
eral arts must be. “A college taught subject does not be- 
come one of the liberal arts or a part thereof, by being so 
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labeled,” said Father Haun. “It belongs to the arts or it 
does not so belong by its own inner nature. An arts subject 
is aimed at the unfolding of the inner capacities of the man, 
his power to think and to be intellectually informed, his 
power to react emotionally on a high plane to what is fine, 
his power to will the noble. The non-arts subject is aimed 
at the development of skills.” Father Meyer asked Doctor 
Deferrari to continue this discussion. Doctor Deferrari 
said: “I can think of no better statement than that made by 
Professor Green of Princeton in his recent report on what 
constitutes the liberal arts program. Curiously enough 
Green enumerates religion, philosophy, and history as essen- 
tial elements in his liberal program. He would, of course, 
include literature. Colleges of liberal arts while retaining 
all the essential qualities of a liberal arts program must 
consider also the problem of helping the student find a place 
in society when he leaves college and must contribute some- 
thing to the student’s ability to earn a livelihood in his own 
community.” Father Haun expressed the belief that in any 
redefinition of the liberal arts program care must be exer- 
cised lest the liberal arts ideal be watered down until it be- 
comes mere vocationalism. Sister Evangela thought that 
too many colleges, particularly those for women, while hold- 
ing in theory to the liberal ideal, in reality were institutions 
where vocational subjects received most attention. 


Eventually Doctor Deferrari moved that the Chair ap- 
point a committee to study liberal arts education and to 
present to this group a redefinition of the aims and methods 
of liberal arts education and the importance of liberal arts 
in post-war education. Father Maxwell seconded and some 
discussion followed, Father Fitzsimons stating he believed 
the committee should be a standing committee to carry on 
a continuing study of the problem. Monsignor Dillon agreed 
but thought before a standing commission should be ap- 
pointed an initial study should be made. Father Meyer dis- 
agreed with the statement often made that the liberal arts 
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in no way prepare a man for the practical business of life. 
He mentioned how often old students of his school, now in 
the army or navy, have written back to say how much they 
have been helped by their liberal arts education. Fathers 
Maxwell and Meade and Brother Emilian confirmed what 
Father Meyer had stated. Doctor Deferrari’s motion being 
put by the Chair, carried without a dissenting vote. 

A discussion on the subject of relations between Catholic 
colleges and the Federal Government, particularly in the 
field of contracts for the education of young men preparing 
for one of the armed services of the United States, then 
followed. The advantages and disadvantages of the condi- 
tion were stated by representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities which had entered into such contracts. 


Monsignor Dillon then referred to the proposal, sub- 
scribed to by some Catholic colleges officials, to revitalize 
the Department of Higher Education in the N.E.A. Fathers 
Galliher, Roy, Elbert, Fitzsimons participated in this debate 
and finally Doctor Deferrari moved “that the Executive 
Committee of the College and University Department, 
N.C.E.A., report to the General Executive Board that in its 
opinion the move to revitalize the Department of Higher 
Education in the N.E.A. is fraught with danger to Catholic 
colleges and that the Board take such measures as it sees fit 
to protect the Catholic colleges.” Sister Aloysius seconded 
the motion and it passed. 

Father Galliher moved and Father Hogan seconded a 
motion for adjournment to the following day at 9:30 A. M. 

When the session was resumed on Thursday morning, 
Monsignor Dillon asked for opinions about meeting during 
wartime and if the Committee did not think general meet- 
ings of the Department expedient, how should the business 
of the Department be carried on. It had been suggested 
that perhaps a sub-committee of the Executive Committee 
should be set up consisting of the President of the Depart- 
ment and a representative from each of the Units and that 
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this sub-committee might meet from time to time to carry 
on necessary business and particularly to deal with the 
General Executive Board. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the matter of a general meeting could best be left to the 
Board and that if the Executive Committee met as a whole, 
two day sessions should be scheduled to allow time for con- 
sideration of problems between discussion and final action. 
Father Galliher moved and Father Meade seconded that no 
sub-committee should be set up but that whenever the 
President thought proper meetings of the entire Executive 
Committee should be called. 

Monsignor Dillon then introduced a subject much in the 
minds of educators during the past two years, that of ac- 
celeration. Discussion turned to a general reorganization 
of the entire educational ladder. A Committee on Reorgani- 
zation appointed to represent the entire Association by the 
General Executive Board has been functioning for some 
time and a member of that Committee, Father C. E. Elwell 
has proposed a plan which has attracted wide attention in 
Catholic educational circles. Several suggestions were made 
to be referred to the Committee which Monsignor Dillon 
will appoint. General sentiment was that though it may 
be expedient to saw out some of the rungs in the educa- 
tional ladder, nothing must be done to thin the liberal arts 
theories, on which for so long liberal education has been 
based. The thought was expressed that if provincials of 
religious orders engaged in the same type of work met to- 
gether to consider educational needs, great good will result. 


Father Roy brought up the subject of book lists including 
Catholic titles. Father Haun asked what the Library Com- 
mission appointed in 1940 and never since reporting to the 
Department had accomplished. Monsignor Dillon stated 
that there had been difficulties to the Commission accom- 
plishing much but with the appointment of a new chairman 
much could be looked for. Father Fitzsimons asked that 
at the next meeting of the Executive Committee the Library 
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Commission make a report on the current condition of the 
book list of Catholic authors. 

Father A. Smith, Chairman of the Sub-Committee ap- 
pointed by the Chair at yesterday’s session to confer with 
the Editor of the College Newsletter offered a report which 
with one amendment was accepted by the Committee. The 
Sub-Committee believed that for the present no change in 
editorial policy or personnel should be made; that the great- 
est need at present seemed to be closer contact with member 
colleges of the Department and wider circulation among 
readers who can help the colleges solve their problems. It 
was suggested that a Correspondence Column and Question 
Box be introduced. Particularly the Sub-Committee asked 
that copies of the Newsletter be sent to all members of the 
American hierarchy and to a selected list of the clergy and 
laity who might be interested in the cause of Catholic 
higher education. 

Sister Aloysius expressed the thought that vacancies in 
the roster of officers of the College and University Depart- 
ment should be filled as they were created even though in 
peace times, only the Department can elect to office. Accord- 
ingly she offered this motion: “That with the presumed 
consent of the Department. Sister Evangela, B.V.M., be 
elected to the vacancy on the Department Executive Com- 
mittee created by the election of Father Thurber Smith to 
the secretaryship of the Committee on Graduate Studies.” 
Father Finnegan seconded the motion and it passed unani- 
mously. 

Beginning with the luncheon itself at 12:30, the after- 
noon session was devoted mainly to problems advanced by 
the Secretary of the Committee on Membership. Among 
organization problems the most difficult, as Monsignor Dil- 
lon stated in opening the discussion, have always been those 
of membership. The Chair recalled that an admissions 
procedure had not been completed when Father Keefe was 
called by the army. Because of the war, Father William 
Finnegan, Father Keefe’s successor as Secretary of the 
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Committee, has had difficulty in getting the members of the 
group together for a meeting. Moreover, a general meeting 
was passed last April. The Chair believed that though not 
formally empowered by the By-Laws which never contem- 
plate the present emergency, the Executive Committee 
should take formal action to handle applications for mem- 
bership. 

After pointing out some of the difficulties under which the 
Committee has been working Father Finnegan believed some 
action should be taken on the applications of colleges seek- 
ing constituent membership in the Department. Father 
Haun asserted that as according to law the Executive Com- 
mittee has no power to admit to constituent membership, 
this Executive Committee admit only to “provisional” mem- 
bership until the Department can resume annual meetings. 
Father Haun agreed that colleges admitted provisionally to 
constituent membership might omit the word “provisional” 
in all their publicity. Accordingly Father Haun so moved 
and Father Andrew Smith seconded. Some discussion by 
Fathers Haun, Roy, Finnegan, Wilson, Sisters Evangela and 
Aloysius and Monsignor Dillon followed. Then Father 
Haun’s motion was adopted as a principle of procedure for 
the duration. 

Father Finnegan recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee that the following colleges be admitted to provisional 
constituent membership after he had explained that the col- 
leges in question meet all requirements of the Committee on 
Membership and have been inspected: Colegio del Sagrado 
Corazon, Puerto Rico, visited by the Very Reverend Walter 
C. Tredtin, S.M.; Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., visited 
by Father Charles Deane, S.J.; Notre Dame College of 
Staten Island, visited by Dr. Francis J. Crowley. Our Lady 
of Cincinnati College has not as yet been visited. On motion 
of Father A. Smith, seconded by Father Galliher, it was 
agreed that this college should be accepted if the report of 
the visitor to be appointed by the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Membership was satisfactory. 
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In discussing a corrected list of member colleges Father 
Finnegan asked why the Secretary of the Department had 
not published a list of member institutions with their edu- 
cational affiliations. Father Wilson replied that when re- 
turns on such affiliations had come in the list was so long 
that the cost of printing appeared prohibitive. Father 
Haun moved and Father Maxwell seconded that the Secre- 
tary prepare a check list of a small number of affiliations 
obviously intended by the By-Laws and send the check list 
to member institutions with a request that their affiliations 
or approvals be indicated and returned within a specified 
time to the Secretary of the Department. At the suggestion 
of several members who took part in the debate the Secre- 
tary was directed to indicate in the printed list the failure 
of any member institution to reply to his questionnaire. 

The Chair appointed to the Department’s Committee to 
study and restate the liberal arts these members of the 
Executive Committee: Doctor Roy J. Deferrari, Chairman; 


Brother Emilian, Fathers Galliher, Haun, Meade, Andrew 
Smith, and Wilson. 
Monsignor Dillon thanked the delegates for their attend- 
ance. Adjournment was voted at 4:30 P. M. 
SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 


THIRD MEETING 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., February 26, 1944, 10:00 A. M. 

The Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department, N.C.E.A., met at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 26, 1944. Monsignor Dillon opened 
the meeting with prayer at 10:00 A. M. 

Present: Monsignor Dillon, President of the Department 
and Chairman of the Committee; Monsignor Haun, Brother 
Emilian, Sisters Aloysius, Camillus, and Evangela; Fathers 
Roy, Wilson, Andrew Smith, Fitzsimons, Meade, Sullivan, 
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Furey, Meyer, Schwinn, Crandell, Galliher; Doctor De- 
ferrari. 

Monsignor Dillon announced that the main purpose of 
the meeting was selection of a program for the annual 
meeting. The Association will meet at Atlantic City during 
Easter week. The convention will meet for two days rather 
than the traditional three. The Committee on Graduate 
Studies will arrange its own program and hold its customary 
Round Table discussion. Reports will be made by the Library 
Commission, the Committee on Membership, the Committee 
on Reorganization, and the Committee to study and restate 
the Liberal Arts. Monsignor Dillon informed the Com- 
mittee that Doctor Deferrari has asked to be relieved of the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Liberal Arts. Father 
Wilson has been asked to assume the chairmanship and he 
has consented. Doctor Deferrari will continue as a member 
of the Committee. 


Fifteen topics for possible inclusion in the Department’s 


program had been suggested by various members of the 
Executive Committee. With a lengthy discussion that was 
both ample and discursive, the Committee eventually chose 
(1) Proposed legislation to assist Veterans in continuing 
their education and Credit for work done under the Army 
and Navy programs, (2) Acceleration, present and future, 
(3) Training for citizenship and Courses in preparation for 
government service. It was decided that Latin American 
Relations should be discussed at a separate meeting but 
that the Department do something about the continuing 
intolerable conditions, which misrepresent to Latin Ameri- 
cans the real state of things Catholic in the field of North 
American higher education. Under the auspices of the 
American Council, said Doctor Deferrari, a pamphlet has 
been issued giving the impression to Latin American read- 
ers that Catholic schools in the United States simply do not 
exist. After discussion Monsignor Haun read the draft of 
a letter stating the complaint of the Executive Committee 
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with this action of the Council. The Secretary, however, 
did not think he was empowered to send such a letter to the 
Head of the American Council. Then Monsignor Haun 
moved and Sister Evangela seconded that the Secretary of 
the Executive Committee should send the letter to Mon- 
signor Johnson and if he approved, the letter should then 
be sent to the American Council. 

Sister Aloysius had proposed a discussion of a new section 
of the N.C.E.A. for Novice Masters and Novice Mistresses. 
It was objected that such a suggestion should be brought to 
the attention of the General Executive Board rather than 
of the College Department. Sister Aloysius spoke at length 
of the need of such a section or department. Monsignor 
Haun believed that if the Board approved, the group would 
begin as a Section, but because of the numbers of those who 
might join, it would quickly acquire the status of a Depart- 
ment. Sister Evangela moved and Father Meade seconded 
that College Department representatives on the General 
Executive Board should bring this proposal to the attention 
of that body. 

For a brief space the Committee toyed with the idea of 
putting on the program a discussion of the Administration 
of a Post-war Catholic College. Father Wilson who had 
proposed this topic stated he did so because he thought 
that while measurably improving teacher and teacher train- 
ing in our colleges through the past few decades, the ad- 
ministration of the average Catholic college is what a fron- 
tier school had almost a century ago. Sister Aloysius 
thought this topic should be taken because of its importance 
even though wartime problems seemed so urgent. Doctor 
Deferrari stated that the reason why so many Catholic 
colleges have failed to receive recognition of the Association 
of American Universities is faulty administration. Other 
topics suggested but dropped for a variety of reasons. 
mainly lack of time on the Easter week program were: 
Wartime curricula and enrollment, faculty compensation; 
Statutes and By-Laws of regional units; the race problem; 
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religion and philosophy in the curriculum; courses in flight 
training after the war; renegotiation of war contracts. 
Adjournment was voted at 4:00 P. M., with a vote to meet 
again at the Claridge Hotel at 2:00 P. M., on April 11, 1944. 
SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 


FOURTH MEETING 


FIRST SESSION 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 11, 1944, 2:00 P. M. 


The Executive Committee of the College and University 
Department, N.C.E.A., met in the Claridge Hotel at two in 
the afternoon of April 11, 1944. 

Present: Monsignor Dillon, President of the Department 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee, Father Roy, 
Father Wilson, Monsignor Haun, Father Finnegan, Father 
Thurber Smith, Sister Camillus, Brother Emilian, Father 
Fitzgerald, Father Andrew Smith, Sister Aloysius, Father 
Fitzsimons, Father Galliher, Father Elbert, Sister Evangela, 
Doctor Deferrari, Father Meade, Father Maxwell, Father 
Sullivan, Father Furey, Father Meyer, Father O’Connell, 
Doctor Ketrick, Sister Margaret Gertrude, Father Crandell, 
Father Donovan. 

A prayer was said by the presiding officer. 

The minutes of the February meeting were accepted. 

Father Elbert asked if from time to time the Executive 
Committee was to be informed of work in progress under 
the direction of sub-committees. Father Galliher moved 
and Sister Aloysius seconded that with the approval of the 
Committee on Liberal Arts, at least partial reports of prog- 
ress of that Committee’s work should be made from time to 
time in the College Newsletter. Monsignor Dillon reported 
that favorable action had been promised by Monsignor 
Johnson with regard to the Committee on Liberal Arts re- 
quest for funds to help in carrying on its work. 
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Father Finnegan, Secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership reported on the work of his Committee. Recom- 
mendations of the Committee were approved. The Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Membership referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the case of a college which might be 
willing to accept constituent membership if it could obtain 
such membership without undergoing a visitation. “The 
college believes,” said Father Finnegan, “that since it has 
already been inspected by the office of education of the state 
where it is located, and by the Catholic University with 
which the college is affiliated that nothing can be gained by 
a further and superfluous visitation of the College and Uni- 
versity Department.” 

Monsignor Haun thought that since we have our own 
procedure, applicants for constituent membership must 
comply with our regulations no matter what regulations 
of other bodies they have complied with. Doctor Deferrari 
thought perhaps the college might alter its stand if it were 
properly instructed. Father Finnegan stated that the in- 
structions were plain enough and that the college in ques- 
tion understood that we had our own procedure. Father 
Galliher thought that the difficulty may have arisen through 
a confusion as to membership in the Association and mem- 
bership in the Department. Monsignor Haun finally moved 
this college would be considered for constituent member- 
ship if and when it complied with the Department’s regu- 
lation. Father Fitzgerald seconded the motion and it was 
passed. 

Monsignor Haun called attention to the fact that a recent 
study shows several Catholic colleges require only six hours 
of philosophy for the A.B. degree. He thought this an 
unhealthy condition. Father Galliher referred to his motion 
before the Committee at Buffalo and agreed that six hours 
was woefully inadequate. Several others also agreed but 
after discussion it was decided to refer this and similar 
problems either to the Department Committee on Liberal 
Arts or to the Catholic Philosophical. 
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Monsignor Dillon asked Father Wilson to report on the 
condition of the College Newsletter. Father Wilson had 
not prepared a formal report because he thought that no 
report was needed. The financial condition of the paper is 
excellent but a report on its finances cannot be prepared 
until after the last issue of the scholastic year has been 
sent to subscribers. Otherwise, the paper reports for itself. 
If it gives satisfaction to the members of the Department 
no report is needed. If it fails to give satisfaction not a 
report but a new editor is needed. Father Wilson expressed 
himself as working to some extent in the dark because of 
the embarrassing charity of Newsletter readers. Very 
occasionally the Editor receives criticisms that are con- 
structive and helpful. Otherwise the monotony of appro- 
bation is only sparingly sprinkled with cocoanut icing 
gripes. The Newsletter is now being sent not only to col- 
leges and universities holding constituent membership, but 
to all members of the American Hierarchy and to officers 
of the Secondary School Department, members of the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, and a select list of the clergy and 
laity. All in all between seven and eight hundred copies 
are thus sent out singly to non-members of the Department. 
In view of this fact, Father Fitzgerald, a member of the 
Board of Control of the College Newsletter thought that 
perhaps the Editor should apply for second-class mailing 
privileges. The Editor replied that the only reason why 
second-class privileges had not been secured originally was 
because postal officials advised against it at a time when 
most numbers of the Newsletter were sent out only in 
bundles to member institutions. Monsignor Haun agreed 
with Father Fitzgerald and the Committee finally instructed 
Father Wilson to make inquiries to find out if some saving 
in postage could not be gained through the obtaining of 
second-class rating. 

Monsignor Dillon called for an expression of opinion 
about the program arranged by the Committee on Graduate 
Studies. After a pause of several seconds, Monsignor 
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Dillon expressed the belief that silence indicated approval 
of what Father Thurber Smith has done. 

Animated and lengthy discussion was provoked by a re- 
port made to the Committee by its Chairman. Monsignor 
Dillon reported that the Dean of Women at the Catholic 
University had asked permission to address the Depart- 
ment in favor of a project to reestablish a Section for 
Women’s Colleges. Against the present revival, at least 
by action of the Department, of a women’s college section 
such as existed about a decade ago, debate was purposeful 
and plain-spoken. The discussion was participated in 
mainly by Monsignor Haun, Doctor Deferrari, Sisters Evan- 
gela, Camillus, Aloysius, and Margaret Gertrude, Fathers 
Andrew Smith, Galliher, Furey, Meyer, Meade, and Roy. 
It was mentioned that through the grape vine there were 
reports that several presidents of women’s colleges in the 
East were in favor of reviving this section. The unanimous 
opinion of all speakers that this proposed meeting was in- 
opportune inasmuch as it would tend to draw off from a pro- 
gram already arranged several delegates who at least out 
of curiosity might like to hear what was back of the project. 

While registering disapproval of such a sectional meeting 
of the College and University Department, the Committee 
believed that there would be no objection to the Dean of 
Women’s speaking to the Department in favor of a meeting 
to be held after the regular program of the day had been 
finished. With this understanding it was voted that Doctor 
Leonard, Dean of Women at the Catholic University, might 
address the Department briefly concerning the purposes of 
her invitation. 

Sister Camillus asked if something could not be done to 
dispel the fog prevailing in many quarters about member- 
ship in the Association and membership in the Department. 
“We ought to make it clear,” she declared, “that mem- 
bership in the Association does NOT confer membership in 
the Department.” Father Wilson expressed his willingness 
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to bring this point to the attention of delegates at the first 
session of the Department and subsequently to print in the 
College Newsletter a statement to the same effect. 

The Secretary asked whether he should print a revised 
list of member colleges and their educational affiliations or 
approvals. He thought that if such a list were printed it 
should be in a small pamphlet for desk use. After discussion 
it was voted that the Secretary should turn the list over to 
the Central office for possible printing:in a Bulletin of the 
Association. 

Sister Aloysius asked about the formation of a Section 
within the Department for Novice Masters and Novice Mis- 
tresses. This project was referred to the General Execu- 
tive Board at the February meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. However, the Board has not met since that time 
and, therefore, there has been no consideration of Sister 
Aloysius’ petition. 

Called on by Monsignor Dillon, Father Michael J. O’Con- 
nell, C.M., President of De Paul University, Chicago, and 
Chairman of the Midwest Unit spoke about educational 
plans for war prisoners. Some thousands of Catholics are 
among the prisoners. The N.C.W.C. is deeply concerned 
about the continued education of such men. Father O’Con- 
nell was thanked for his remarks and the Executive Com- 
mittee voted to do whatever it can to be of assistance in this 
important work. 

In response to the question why the race problem was 
dropped from the Department’s program, several members 
of the Committee spoke, asserting they were not opposed 
to a discussion of this topic. Father Meyer then asked why, 
if such was the case, several who now favor such a discussion 
had not spoken that way at the last Executive Committee 
meeting. In reply it was stated that when this subject was 
introduced the hour was late and delegates were tired. How- 
ever, an examination of the minutes indicated that this 
topic was number four in an agenda of fourteen points and 
that later topics received much lengthier attention than 
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earlier ones. Father Roy spoke at length about the race 
situation as affecting all colleges and universities in the 
South. Sister Margaret Gertrude approved everything 
Father Roy had said as clearing up a great deal of misap- 
prehension. Monsignor Dillon, Father Donovan, and Doctor 
Deferrari spoke in explanation of the problem as it affected 
their localities. 

The Committee instructed the Secretary to bring before 
the Department a change in the By-Laws increasing the 
number of members of the Executive Committee to include 
ex officio the Vice President General representing the De- 
partment and the elected member of the Department to the 
General Executive Board. 

Father Wilson, Chairman of the Department’s Commit- 
tee to study the Liberal Arts explained that the Committee 
has finally decided on a procedure and that by the end of 
summer studies will have begun. 


Adjournment at 5:30 P. M. 


SECOND SESSION 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 13, 1944. 


At the conclusion of the fourth session of the College and 
University Department, the Executive Committee met 
Thursday afternoon, April 13, 1944. All members present 
at the first meeting of this general session on April 11, were 
present at this meeting. 

One of the main objectives of a brief meeting at this time, 
following the adjournment of the final College and Uni- 
versity Department session is to consult with the Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Membership with reference to the 
personnel of his Committee. 

For the year 1944-1945, Father Finnegan proposed this 
personnel: Sister M. Camillus, R.S.M., Rev. Hugh Duce, 
S.J., Very Reverend Francis J. Furey, Doctor Paul Ketrick, 
Rev. Thomas D. Sullivan, 8.S.E., Rev. James Whelan, S.J., 
and Father Finnegan as Secretary. Father Finnegan ex- 
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plained that if the Executive Committee approved these 
nominations, the Committee would elect its own Chairman 
on the occasion of its first meeting for the year in August, 
1944. It was moved and seconded that the proposed per- 
sonnel of this Committee be approved. 

Securing the floor Father Donovan spoke eloquently in 
favor of a more central place for the next Committee and 
Association meeting. Father Donovan thought that a larger 
attendance would be secured if the meeting place were some- 
where in the Middle West. He was supported in his con- 
tention by several Western and Middle Western members. 
However, as Monsignor Dillon pointed out when the debate 
was ended, the selection of Atlantic City was necessary this 
year if a convention was to be held at all. Monsignor John- 
son had informed officers of the Department that no other 
place with suitable accommodations was available and the 
ODA frowned on group meetings held in centers where hotel 
space is needed for government officials. It was decided to 
leave the recommendation to meet in the Middle West to 
those members of the Committee who are members of the 
General Executive Board. They will make such representa- 
tions as they see fit when the question of the next general 
session of the Association is up for discussion by the Board. 

The Very Reverend William J. Murphy, 8.J., President 
of Boston College, appeared before the Committee and spoke 
on a subject of vital importance to the cause of Catholic 
higher education. 

“Along with other problems the war has created for 
many private colleges a disturbing financial crisis,” Father 
Murphy said. “Tax supported colleges and universities and 
the larger privately endowed universities are secure in gov- 
ernment bounty, but many other institutions are forced to 
dip deeply into reserve funds or to break up faculties and 
some of them are facing collapse. Representative John 
McCormack of Massachusetts thought the problem suffi- 
ciently universal to be of national! significance and pro- 
posed that the colleges get together and initiate some plan 
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for federal emergency support. We might not wish to 
apply for an outright federal subsidy, but the present plan 
of federal contracts could be extended. Since the teaching 
function of the men’s colleges was largely suspended by 
the war (our undergraduate drop at Boston College is 
almost 90 percent) the research function might well be 
increased. There are so many questions that need investi- 
gation or re-examination, not merely in fields directly con- 
nected with the war effort, but in liberal arts fields as well, 
that an important service could be rendered the national 
welfare. History, Government, Economics, Sociology, Edu- 
cation, Language, Religion, Business, etc.—all these fields 
are waiting for fresh study. The colleges could propose 
their own projects for approval, or it could happen that 
departments in Washington might have a few problems 
they could let out for clarification. This might keep facul- 
ties intact at least essentially. 

“The chief danger is federal patronage. But the measure 
would be of a strictly emergency character. Moreover, the 
military programs are all federal—so will be the Veteran’s 
education bonus, the ESMWT, etc. It is not nearly the same 
sort of subsidy as agriculture and other industries or 
services are receiving. 

“Up to this time the colleges for the most part have con- 
tributed their services without profit. In the CAA, the 
ESMWT, the pre-radar school, the various military training 
programs such as the ASTP, the basic contractural principle 
is that colleges may not make a profit. Perhaps it is time 
for generosity or at least cooperation.” 

After Father Murphy had presented his case, discussion 
was general, but because time did not allow of a thorough 
study of the proposition the Committee tentatively approved 
the representation made by Father Murphy and appointed a 
sub-committee consisting of the President, Vice President, 
and Secretary to present these proposals to Monsignor John- 
son and through him to the General Executive Board. 
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Adjournment was voted to allow members of the Com- 
mittee to attend the concluding general session of the 


Association. 
SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., 
Secretary. 


REVISED BY-LAW OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


ARTICLE V. SECTION 1. 


OLD READING. There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of the President, Vice President, Secretary, 
immediate past President of the College and University De- 
partment, Secretary of the Committee on Membership, and 
the Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study; ten 


regional members, etc. 


NEW READING. There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of the President, Vice President, Secretary, 
immediate Past President of the College and University 
Department, representatives of the Department on the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, Secretary of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study; 
ten regional members, etc. 





ADDRESS 


SUMMONS TO DUTY 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. WILLIAM T. DILLON, J.D., LL.D., DEAN, 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT. 


It might have been on such a day that men of old Sparta 
or Athens foregathered to debate their doom. It may have 
been ’neath such a sky, by such a sea that Rome’s fate was 
written. This could have been the eve of the deletion of the 
Armada or the day before Waterloo. It could have been a 
sultry afternoon in July of 1766 or it might have been any 
day in any April anywhere. It probably will prove to be 
only that. 

It is our possibility to make this one of America’s mem- 
orable days. It does not matter much whether she knows it 
or admits it. It is our solemn challenge in this “D” day to 
make its import and impact forever felt or to confess that 
in the hour of destiny we defaulted. 

For a long time I have wondered to what advantage these 
gatherings. I think I know the old arguments. [I still 
question but I shall stand forever convinced if this day we 
achieve. I refer to no high-sounding revolution. I ask no 
epoch-making deeds. I envision only a fair answer to a 
world of youth that has a right to such an answer. 

The elementary school has very little at issue here. The 
secondary level is only slightly concerned. We of the col- 
leges are this day confronting history. This day we face 
the future. 

I have been a little chagrined to read from women’s col- 
leges that this is not their crisis. My friends this is every- 
one’s crisis. The judgment is not written in the economic ' 
solvency or failure of our colleges. There is a federal 
enactment that can adjust these issues. Only a God-fear- 
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ing, humanity-conscious polity like ours dares the infinitely 
more hazardous task that waits. 

Your program has been prepared with a very definite 
consideration for the catastrophic happenings of this day. 
Most of the sessions have been geared to war. Every dis- 
cussion will be important but I hope I may not be in bad 
taste when I ask your special consideration for the reports 
of two Committees, viz., that of the Liberal Arts and the 
Reorganization of the Curriculum. 

There are those I am informed who insist that all things 
must be as they have always been—that there must be no 
change. I have seen a written substantiation of that in the 
one case. I have seen what looks dangerously like that in 
the other. I shall have no vote in either matter by reason 
of this office. I may not even speak then. I take this oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to voice my sentiments in all deference 
to this assembled body. Briefly I should like to say that if 
we once more take this position of standing by the past in its 
integrity we are guilty of a cultural hari-kari and I for one 
will repent that I ever appointed one of those commissions. 

A year ago I thought I saw bright promise and I told 
you so. I am hopeful that last spring’s flowers have not 
wholly died but live again in new and brighter blossoms. I 
must tell you frankly, however, that I am not without 
trepidation. 

We were slow in the process of redefining our program. 
Let us not be reactionary therein. We are conservative. 
We need not apologize for that. For this we have pre- 
served some of the richest hereditaments of the past. 

Let us not boast today of our accomplishments. What- 
ever they are men are better for them. For that we lived 
and while we remember our glories let us recall, too, our 
deficiencies. I shall not here make mention of them all. 

We are so prone to permit others to lead, so unwilling to 
experiment. I wonder whom we fear the more—those 
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outside our ranks who will try us as by fire or those within 
who are so ready to anathematize the mind that dares. 

Whatever the cause the effect has been tragic. We are 
found today condemning as novel what tomorrow we accept 
as meritorious. We might have shown the way or steered 
the course to a better port in so many cases if we had but 
the daring to try. Sometimes we have been found adopting 
ideologies that others have trifled with and found unfecund. 

Where we have struggled for supernaturalism against 
naturalism we have carried the cause of Christ. This must 
be so for all time. There is a war unto the death without 
armistice or truce or treaty. We shall never quit but will 
rather die wearing the blameless robe of red martyrdom, 
In this we are agreed—but where there is no such issue, 
where it is only some time honored systems, or the cherished 
tradition of a particular community or an old world van- 
ished dream it is high time that we face the challenge with 
forthright courage. 


We have held to the tradition of the classical languages 
even when we saw that we were isolating our pupils by the 
process. If we had limited it to our clerical students it 
might have had some merit but even there ingenuity rather 
than evasion would have been more scholarly. All the while 
we made our protestations there were schools of our own 
persuasion that played fast and loose with truth to win a 
clientele or to seek an approval. 

Most of us love the curriculum under which we studied 
but all of us who are fair must confess that we owe as much 
development to our knowledge of the laws of gravitation as 
we do to indirect discourse and that we learned more pre- 
cision by our blood count technique in bacteriological mi- 
croscopy than we did even by the dual number of Greek or 
its middle voice. 

If anyone or any school profess to stand to the trivium 
or the quadrivium let them do it if so they may attain their 
ideals. If anyone wants to use the method of the great books 
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let him do that. I for one resent it when I am told that I 
must do either or must follow any other road so long as the 
one I travel leads at last to Christ and God by Catholic 
highways. 

When Father Wilson asked the aid of the schools in the 
work of his Committee I was thrilled because I saw here a 
new hope for democracy in education. I still see it and 
amongst other things I see the right of each of us to go his 
own way as long as it points heavenward. And I hereby 
serve notice on any committee that seeks to stifle growth and 
advancement that there are many of us who do not propose 
to acquiesce. There are those of us who have fought con- 
sistently even in defeat who will not turn back come what- 
ever fortune. 

There is much more that might be said—most of it illus- 
trative—of what has already been written. This will indi- 
cate the way. 

When the war broke and dark skies portended dissolution 
to our colleges I foresaw that all of us alike might be com- 
pelled to close our portals. I went at once to my Board of 
Trustees, to my Faculty, to the Alumnae and Undergrad- 
uate body to announce that I was ready to do just that if 
Christ and America needed that sacrifice. I had no particu- 
lar concern for the vested rights of the corporation. I was 
worried, however, about Faculty tenure that we had sol- 
emnly promised and graduate concern for the efficacy of the 
degree of a defunct institution. I found each last man and 
woman ready. How could it have been otherwise? We were 
Catholic and, therefore, loyal even to extinction. Here and 
there I have been a little surprised to find a different view- 
point. I have not seen it in Catholic colleges. It would be 
dreadfully incongruous if I know my faith. 

It will be a dreadful paradox if having offered to die for 
these our colleges we live only to betray them. It will be 
anti-climactic if having won by bloodshed we lose by com- 
promise—a second—more horrible Versailles. 
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I trust that I have not outraged your patience. I have 
not meant:to indoctrinate. Under other circumstances I 
would not have written as I have but these are not ordinary 
days. This is in fact the very day of finality. We have 
gathered not to play or for wordy debate but for decision. 

For two years I have carried the business of this Depart- 
ment without benefit of our usual conclave. I have carried 
on a correspondence that has been staggering. I have con- 
ferred with everyone who would give me ear and time. I 
have tried to tell you what I have seen and learned. 

I shall ever be grateful for the friends I have made, for 
the kindness I have known at your hands. I have ridden 
on the crest of hope. I have sloughed in the very depth of 
despair. I have dreamed dreams and seen visions. 

Today as always Christ beckons—but this‘day, too, Amer- 
ica calls. Both voices are soft, beautiful, appealing but 
today both are sad, both are in dire want, Christ and country 
alike have need of us. We shall not fail them today or ever. 


— = e ss DD ©, Co 
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REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The present emergency having curtailed traveling and 
the members of the Commission being pressed with added 
duties and responsibilities due to limitations of their staffs, 
each of the members being head librarian in their respective 
institutions, it was possible to hold only one meeting during 
the past year. However, the activities and problems of the 
Commission have been discussed and decisions have been 
reached through extended correspondence. 

The most important problem of the Commission has been 
trying to find some way by which the Catholic Supplement to 
the Shaw List of Books for Colleges might be brought to a 
conclusion for publication. The list is not an association 
project but the work was sanctioned by the College Section, 
through the Library Commission, when work was started. 
The compilers have let the work come to more or less of a 
standstill at present due to various reasons. Your Com- 
mission is trying to find out how much has been finished and 
if it is possible to have the completed sections published in 
some National Journal—such as the College Newsletter or 
Catholic Library World. The Commission is considering, 
too, the method by which the list can be kept up to date. 
This latter, is important. 

The need for such a list as the above was emphasized dur- 
ing the year when a request was received from the Member- 
ship Committee for criteria for judging the “Catholicity of 
Library Holdings.” (Application form Sec. VI) Our rec- 
ommendation was as follows: 


1. Analyze carefully the library holdings—basing the 
Catholicity of same on the detailed results by sub- 
ject of percentage of titles on lists of books by Cath- 
olic scholars in the various subject fields, e.g. 
Father Moll, Sociology; “Scholastic Philosophy,” 
Modern Schoolman, March, 1941. 
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2. Check the Catholic Periodicals currently received 
and also the inclusion of the Catholic Periodical 
index for better use of them. 

In this connection the Commission is preparing a list of 
available outstanding Catholic bibliographies that could be 
given to the Membership Committee to use in evaluation 
until such time as a Catholic list is prepared. 

It is our opinion, too, that the Membership Committee 
should consider the librarian as well as the holdings of the 
library. As much attention should be paid to his or her 
training and background for the position as to members of 
the teaching staff and should be given the same considera- 
tion in rank, tenure, salary, etc. 

Our attention is directed, at present, to a study of a bibli- 
ography entitled Selected List of Books in English, by U. S. 
Authors published by the American Library Association in 
1942 with a supplement issued December, 1943. <A criticism 
that too few Catholic authors were included in this list was 
voiced by a member of the Executive Committee. 

Your Commission has likewise in mind the need for bring- 
ing the influence of the N.C.E.A. to bear on the Catholic 
Publishers in the hope that they might be persuaded to adopt 
some of the advertising and distribution methods used by 
other publishers. The Catholic Library Association has 
done something along this line and it is felt that the influence 
of the N.C.E.A. might carry more weight. 

The membership of the Commission has been unchanged 
for some time now. It is our thought that it would be desir- 
able to effect a gradual replacement, one member a year, to 
refresh the Commission’s point of view. No member would 
resent being the first to be replaced so that the matter of 
getting the process started would be simplified. Since the 
original members were appointed by the President, replace- 
ments could be made by him with an appointment each year 
to serve for four years. 

The Commission wishes at this time to acknowledge its 
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sincere appreciation to the officers of the Association for 
their loyalty, support, and kindly understanding. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM A. GILLARD, Chairman. 
FRANCIS FANNING, O.P. 
MOTHER MARGUERITE, O.8.U. 
PHILLIPS TEMPLE. 

ADDENDA : 

After the above report was prepared and approved by 
the Committee, Father Fanning submitted his resignation as 
a member of the Commission. This was prompted by his 
volunteering for military service. 

Father Fanning was a loyal, hardworking member of the 
Commission whose keen intelligence, farsightedness, and 
deep appreciation and understanding of library problems 
will be sorely missed by the Library Commission. 

We wish to thank him for his services on the Commission 
and extend to him our best wishes for success in his new 


assignment. He will be a credit to his Order, himself, and 
the United States Navy. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REORGANI- 
ZATION ON QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF 
COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS* 


1. High school programs are flexible enough to permit 
adaptation, even though the value of the required subjects or 
constants seems to be well established in the minds of high 
school officials. There is nothing that indicates positively 
that they would frown on reorganization proposals affect- 
ing content. : 

2. The dominance of the State and the regional accredit- 
ing agency in matters affecting accreditation is evident in 

(a) willingness of our schools to compromise so as to 
secure credit for instruction in religion; 

(b) rigid adherence to State requirements affecting 
courses of study; 

(c) fear of effect of withdrawal from accrediting 
agencies. 


3. There is an apparent awareness of the importance of 
individual differences which is not recognized or provided 
for in high school curricular offerings. This is very dis- 
turbing since it indicates that reorganization proposals 
might not be welcome in some institutions. 

4. The effort to satisfy the special needs of high school 
students who are either incapable of mastering or who dis- 
play no interest in the academic program is quite sporadic 
and ineffective. It is possible that the interests and needs 
of this class of students are being neglected. 

5. High school and college officials are “unit-minded” and 
seem to be affected in their thinking about acceleration by 
the fear of being unable to satisfy requirements if they 
operate outside the existing pattern for certification or 
accreditation. Satisfying college entrance requirements is 
apparently a vital consideration. 

* NoTE: High School questionnaires sent out, 498; returned—211 or 


42 percent. College questionnaires sent out, 182; returned—114 or 
62 percent. 
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6. The colleges apparently wish to retain the right to pre- 
scribe entrance requirements, yet they seem unable to agree 
on what constitutes the best program. Only 7 percent of 
the colleges are willing to grant high schools more freedom 
in determining which subjects may be presented for col- 
lege entrance. 

7. There is no evidence that the reorganization of subject 
matter alone is responsible for acceleration. Students are 
required to cover a given amount of subject matter which 
corresponds to that required of the regular student. Ap- 
parently, the quantity of work and not the quality is the 
first consideration. 

8. There is a division of opinion on the merits of accelera- 
tion. High school officials question the advisability of adopt- 
ing it permanently and express the belief in rather posi- 
tive fashion that certain safeguards must be provided for 
proper administration. College officials are divided evenly 
on the subject. Students selected on the basis of ability 
and scholarship save one year through acceleration. Col- 
leges are willing to accept students who have been acceler- 
ated in high school. 

9. College officials seem less fearful than high school ad- 
ministrators of the undesirable effects of acceleration, yet 
they stress the fact that the student must be mature enough 
for this type of program. It is the belief of high school 
officials that acceleration is liable to create problems of 
social adjustment. Similar fears were expressed with re- 
gard to character development. 

10. Only a few colleges favor or use comprehensive ex- 
aminations or divisional organization of subject matter. 
There is evidence, however, that officials are conscious of 
the merits of the comprehensive examination and the ad- 
vantages of divisional rather than departmental organiza- 
tion, so that it is largely a matter of “watchful waiting”— 
to determine when it might be politic to make the next move. 

11. College and high school officials are in a transitional 
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stage in their thinking and practices and are in a mood to 
accept leadership supported by a functional reorganization 
program. This program must provide for definite instruc- 
tion in basic principles and must supply information on suc- 
cessful plans in which these principles have been employed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANCIS M. CROWLEY. 





REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


When I discovered that Brother William, C.S.C., had pre- 
pared a report on the Committee on Reorganization for pres- 
entation to the Midwest Regional Unit, I requested a copy. 
He very generously gave me his paper with no copyright 
entanglements. I am deeply indebted to Brother William 
for this favor. To his paper I have added the summary of 
trends prepared by Doctor Crowley for the Committee. 

From 1872, when President Eliot of Harvard, contended 
that the period of formal education was too long, until the 
present time there has been agitation for shortening the 
time given to general education. 

Twenty years ago the problem of revising the whole Cath- 
olic educational system was presented to the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association convention by the Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C.! 

As a result of the problems confronting schools during 
the present war, several papers on reorganization were pre- 
sented in the 1942 convention of the N. C. E. A. In par- 
ticular, one of the general sessions was given over to a dis- 
cussion of “The Educational Ladder of Tomorrow.” This 
sudden emphasis on reorganization resulted from sensing 
that the vivid realization of critical wartime problems in 
education might make it possible finally to bring about re- 
organization of the educational system. The plight of the 
colleges because of the dearth of men students was a second- 
ary consideration. 

Following the 1942 convention, the National Catholic 
Educational Association Committee on “Reorganization of 
the School System” was appointed by His Excellency, the 
lately deceased Most Rev. John B. Pvterson, D.D., Presi- 
dent General of the Association. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee, of which the Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 


1 Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., “Rebuilding the Educational 
Ladder,” Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, XXI, November, 
1924, 37-54. 
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is Chairman, is to study the Catholic education system 
and to present plans for its reorganization. The Commit- 
tee, at first composed of twelve members, had representa- 
tives from the Seminary, College, Superintendents’, Sec- 
ondary School, and Elementary School Departments, the 
five departments of the N. C. E. A. 


Up to the present there have been eight meetings of the 
Committee on “Reorganization of the School System.” The 
outcomes of these committee meetings have been the dis- 
cussion and adoption of criteria and principles of education 
relating to reorganization, and the presentation and dis- 
cussion of plans for reorganization on all levels of the edu- 
cational system—elementary, secondary, collegiate, and uni- 
versity. The results of these deliberations were presented 
to the Executive Board of the N. C. E. A. in a sixty-eight 
page mimeographed Report of Progress. The title of the 
report indicated that it contained no final plans. The vari- 
ous sections of the brochure dealt with Criteria and Prin- 
ciples, “Reorganization of Elementary Education,” Reor- 
ganization on High School and Collegiate Levels, “The Uni- 
versity and Reorganization of Lower Levels,” and “The 
Re-education of Teachers.” The Executive Board decided 
to have printed part of the sections of the Report of Progress 
concerned with Criteria and Principles and “Reorganization 
of Elementary Education.” The National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association Bulletin for November, 1943, contained 
these sections. 

The original Committee of twelve members was enlarged 
last fall to include more high school and college representa- 
tives, since the work before the Committee, following the 
submitting of plans of elementary school reorganization, 
was concerned with the upper levels of the educational sys- 
tem. To give direction to the Committee, it was decided 
that a questionnaire study be made of the needs and trends 
of reorganization and acceleration in high school and college. 
This study was made by Doctor Drobka of the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America, and a report was made to the Commit- 
tee at its meeting in Chicago on March 21. 

At the outset of its deliberations, the Committee agreed 
that many defects in the American education system might 
be “summarized in the words ‘too little and too late.’ In 
our system, general education completed with the awarding 
of the bachelor’s degree is terminated ‘too late,’ and as a 
result of this undue extension of time there is dawdling 
and delay, that is, ‘too little’ intellectual discipline, particu- 
larly for the brighter pupils. The rate of pupil progress is 
regulated primarily on a time basis (the grade, unit, and 
credit complex in elementary school, high school, and col- 
lege) instead of an achievement basis, and the whole system 
is geared to the pace of the average, too fast for the slow 
learners and too slow for the fast.” 2 


I think I can say that all the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee were and are guided by this fact: most students can 
study much harder than they have been studying, and many 


of them can do the work of the school—elementary, high 
school, and college—in less time than they have been doing 
it when times were normal. 


Also underlying the discussions of the Committee is the 
realization that with the size of our single-track educational 
system, which must be preserved, some form of organiza- 
tion is necessary to keep order in the system. Hence, there 
is reason for division of the ladder into different educational 
rungs, and of different levels into grades. Likewise, there 
must be measures of achievement and methods of record- 
ing progress. But, although organization is necessary, or- 
ganization as such does not solve many problems. When 
it is too rigid, it creates problems. Therefore, probably 
what is needed is more flexibility in organization together 
with a point of view removed from passion for order for 
order’s sake. 


2“Report of Progress,” National Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, XL, November, 1948, 12. 
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If any reorganization of the educational system is to take 
place, such reorganization must, of course, begin at the bot- 
tom and work upward year by year tod the top. In present- 
ing the plans of reorganization discussed by the Committee, 
I ask you to remember that these are tentative plans. They 
have not been officially adopted even though the parts con- 
cerned with the elementary school appeared in the N. C. E. 
A. Bulletin. 

The plans for elementary school reorganization are based 
on these principles of education:? (1) “The elementary 
school is a school of childhood,” and during the elementary 
school years children should gain competence in using the 
tools of learning and make a beginning in acquiring our 
social heritage; (2) there are individual differences among 
pupils; (3) “during the working hours of the school day, 
every pupil should be kept working up to capacity”; (4) 
“the elementary school is the school for all—and for all 
alike.” The last principle means that the content or sub- 
ject matter of the elementary school is the same for all 
pupils, but the time element for mastery will vary for dif- 
ferent pupils, if they study up to their capacity, because of 
the fact of individual differences. 

If the time element for mastery of the subject matter of 
the elementary school varies for different groups of pupils, 
then it undoubtedly would be best for some groups of pupils 
to complete the work of the elementary school in fewer 
than eight years. The two plans of reorganization of ele- 
mentary education, printed in the N. C. E. A. Bulletin, re- 
tain the framework of the eight grade system but provide 
flexibility to enable fast-learning pupils to enter the second- 
ary school after six or seven years of elementary training. 

The first plan,‘ in operation the past twenty years in Cov- 
ington and Lexington, Ky., provides “that a promotional ex- 
amination be given to the pupils of the sixth grade at or 


3 Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
4 Ibid., pp. 18-20. 
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near the end of the school year; and that those pupils who, 
on the basis of their achievement in this examination and 
other available information, prove themselves mature 
enough and otherwise properly disposed for secondary edu- 
cation, be promoted to secondary schools.” The “other avail- 
able information” on which promotion is based comprises 
data gathered from consultation with parents, teachers, and 
pastors with a view to learn of a pupil’s earnestness and 
industry in study. 

The secondary schools to which these boys go after Grade 
VI are called Latin schools, four-year college preparatory 
institutions—separate from the regular high schools—in 
which the programs of study in the first and second years 
include the essential subject matter of Grades VII and VIII 
and also all of the work of the first year of high school, as 
we know it, and some of the second. There is no change in 
the curriculum of the elementary school. The fast-learning 
pupils simply skip Grades VII and VIII. 

The second elementary school plan® included in the 
printed “Report of Progress” also provides for fast-learning 
pupils to complete the elementary school in six years. In 
addition, the plan also requires that the curriculum be re- 
organized and distributed over six years instead of eight. 
During the first three years all pupils, except those who 
may have had to repeat a grade, progress together. At the 
end of the third year fast-learning pupils pass into Grade 
V while slow-learning children pass into Grade IV—a re- 
view and preview grade—in which the work of the preced- 
ing years is reviewed and that of the following year is pre- 
pared for by preview. Another year, corresponding to 
Grade VII, is also given over to review and preview for 
the slower-learning pupils. Thus, Grade V might include, 
in the smaller schools, pupils who were directly promoted 
from Grade III and also those who spent Grade IV in the 
“review and preview” year. Likewise, Grade VIII might 


5 Ibid., pp. 21-25. 
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include pupils promoted from Grade VI and also some who 
spent a year in Grade VII reviewing work of preceding 
years and preparing for that of Grade VIII. 


The reorganization of the curriculum and distributing 
the subject matter over six years would necessitate the 
elimination of useless or duplicated subject matter and also 
of content that formerly was taught in the secondary 
schools. Moreover, the school year would probably have to 
be lengthened to give more time to cover the increased 
amount of subject matter in each of the six years. 


I might add here that the acceleration of pupils in groups 
would not bring about the emotional disturbance that often 
accompanies promoting individual pupils to groups older 
socially and physically. 


Although the printed “Report of Progress” contains plans 
of reorganization pertaining only to the elementary school, 
the mimeographed copy devoted two-thirds of its page space 
to consideration of reorganization in high school and college. 
The proposals concerning high school and college might be 
termed deliberations rather than plans since there was no 
definite crystallization of opinion of the Committee about 
- high school and college patterns. After consideration of 
the findings of the questionnaire study of Catholic high 
schools and colleges, the Committee will set to work on 
plans of reorganization on secondary and collegiate levels. 
Probably most of us here feel that if the work of the ele- 
mentary school can be completed in fewer than eight years 
by from 30 to 50 percent of the pupils, then the same pro- 
portions of students could probably finish high school and 
college in less than eight years. 


Discussions of the Committee centered on the Four Year 
College-Preparatory High School, the Non-Academic High 
School, the High School Curriculum, the Six Year High 
School, the Liberal College of Arts and Sciences, the Semi- 
Professional College Curriculum, the “General College,” 
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College and University Organization in relation to the Six 
Year High School, and the Re-education of Teachers. 

In addition to the discussion of these topics, the Com- 
mittee reviewed investigations on the achievement in sec- 
ondary schools of pupils with six and eight years of ele- 
mentary school training; of the achievement in college of 
groups of students having had eleven and twelve years of 
elementary and high school preparation; of the achievement 
in college of students who had not carried in high school the 
subjects ordinarily required for college entrance; of the de- 
pression of subjects, or the moving.down of subject matter, 
during the last hundred years from college to high school 
and from high school to elementary school; of the conse- 
quent duplication of subject matter in elementary, second- 
ary, and collegiate programs of study; and of the tragic 
waste among, and the lack of challenge to, the bright pupils 
in the elementary school, in high school, and in college. 

Principles of education * adopted by the Committee give 
a clue to the direction proposals concerning high school and 
college reorganization may be expected to point: (1) “... 
the secondary school is the school of adolescence”; (2) “... 
the high school is the school for all—but not for all alike’ — 
which means that both content of curriculum and the time 
devoted to it must vary for different groups of pupils; (3) 
“the curriculum of the school concerned with general edu- 
cation must, on all levels, cover the five fields of knowledge 
which constitute the liberal arts and the sciences”; (4) 
“no curricular subject must be imposed on any pupil who 
does not have the ability to achieve a reasonable degree of 
competence therein”—an indication that the list of required 
subjects will need revision; (5) “co-curricular subjects have 
a proper place in the total program of the school because 
they have educational value”; (6) “throughout the whole 
period of general education in order to unify the pupil’s 
knowledge of man, God, and the universe, emphasis must be 


® Thid., pp. 13-15. 
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placed on one of the five fields of knowledge, the philosophi- 
cal sciences.” This unifying factor is religion in the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, and the early years of col- 
lege, and philosophy in the later years of college. 


The school system of the United States has been develop- 
ing now for three centuries. It developed without plan— 
by borrowing and by accretion. Although all of us realize 
many of its grave defects, probably a considerable number 
of us are rather well satisfied with it even though it has 
departed from the original Catholic pattern. Because of 
the entrenchment of the 8-4-4 plan and of the difficulty of 
making changes in something long established and gener- 
ally accepted, the Committee realizes that its work, even 
when completed, will not be accepted over night. The re- 
direction of the point of view of parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and pastors will take a long period of time. 

But the completion of the work of the Committee is a long 
way off. We hope, however, that it will not take as long 
to change our system as it took to develop it. Even when 
a plan of reorganization is presented and adopted, the diffi- 
cult work of arranging new courses of study and of the 
grade placement of materials will require the cooperation 
of additional committees from all levels of the educational 
ladder. Finally, some courageous, pioneering schools of a 
city or diocese will have to put the plan into operation to 
see whether it is workable. The Committee hopes that some 
additional cities besides Covington and Lexington will give 
one or the other of the elementary school plans a tryout. 
Perhaps some other patterns of reorganization are in oper- 
ation now; if so, the Committee would appreciate hearing 
about them. Meanwhile, the Committee, keeping in mind 
the good of the student as its primary consideration, recalls 
the words of His Excellency, the late Most Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, spoken thirty years ago: “The time has come for 
us to lay aside the particular point of view and take a view 
of the situation as a whole.” 


— 
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Following the Pittsburgh meeting of the committee held 
in the fall of 1943 a questionnaire was sent to Catholic 
Colleges and High Schools to determine trends which would 
prove helpful to the committee. Doctor Francis Crowley 
of Fordham University has summarized the questionnaires: 


The total number of questionnaires distributed was 680. 
Usable reports were received from 357. Of the 182 ques- 
tionnaires sent to colleges, 126 were returned. The number 
sent to the high schools was 498, of which 231 were re- 
turned. The percentage of college returns included in the 
summaries is sixty-nine; high school, forty-six. The per- 
centage of returns from either type of institution provides 
a good cross section of opinion and practice. 

The questions included in the questionnaires were formu- 
lated by members of the Committee on Reorganization. 
They covered the critical issues discussed during meetings 
and reorganization trends and practices. The forms used 
in the study were first submitted to the members for criti- 
cism and comment. The committee considered it advisable 
to secure returns from a select group of institutions at each 
level so as to disclose inaccuracies and undesirable features 
in the forms proposed. The revisions recommended by com- 
mittee members and the improvements suggested by the try- 
out were incorporated in the final forms. 

The questions used in the forms have been entered imme- 
diately before the summaries so as to make it possible for 
the reader to secure a full understanding of trends and prac- 
tices. Some of the questions included subordinate items or 
qualifying phrases which have not been included in this 
report. For instance, war conditions have unquestionably 
affected practices during recent years, so much so that a 
true picture of conditions might not be revealed unless the 
questions recognized special conditions created by the emer- 
gency. In every instance, however, the critical elements in 
such sub-heads have been worked into the context. 


The questionnaires were forwarded to the schools in the 
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spring of 1944. The summaries covering the returns were 
presented to the Committee on Reorganization at the At- 


lantic City meeting by Dr. Frank J. Drobka of The Catholic 
University of America. 


COLLEGES 


1. Do you have acceleration of bright pupils? 


The colleges are divided evenly on this question. About 
one year is usually saved. Ability and scholarship are the 
factors in most cases which determine the selection of 
students. 

It should be stressed here that the colleges provide for the 
acceleration of “bright pupils.”’ The officials were not think- 
ing in terms of the accelerated program organized recently 
to care for conditions created by the war. The nature of 
the answers indicates clearly that the data supplied deal 
with pre-war programs. 


2. Do you accept high school graduates whose high school 
program has been accelerated? 


The colleges appear to be willing to accept accelerated 
pupils. The record made by such students is satisfactory in 
most schools. 


3. Do you favor acceleration of bright pupils as a permanent 
policy ? 
Officials are in favor of acceleration of bright pupils but 
in many instances have indicated that the privilege should 
be granted only to mature students. 


4. In your opinion, would your State Department of Edu- 
cation permit acceleration as a permanent policy? 


Approximately half of the respondents stated that accel- 
eration as a permanent policy would be approved by a State 
Department of Education. The remainder stated that the 
policy would be disapproved, specified restrictions, or indi- 
cated that the subject was still under discussion. 


5. In your opinion, would acceleration create problems of 
social adjustment ? 


Some colleges fear that a student may be rushed through 
a program of education at the expense of social development. 
Caution and care are frequent admonitions: Under proper 
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conditions acceleration would be acceptable to many of the 
schools. Less apprehension is expressed in the matter of 
character development. This may be due to the fact that 
the students are more mature at the college level. 


6. Have you accepted high school students with fewer than 
fifteen units of high school work? 


Most institutions are unwilling to accept students with 
fewer than fifteen units of high school work. Less than 
twenty-five percent are willing to consider such a proposal. 
Institutions are quite unwilling to register students who 
have attended high school less than four years. 


7. In your opinion, do the particular subjects which the 
students have had in high school have much influence 
on their achievement in college? 


The opinions were almost unanimous that the particular 
subjects which students study in high school have consider- 
able influence on their achievement in college. Specific men- 
tion is made of mathematics and languages. A few officials 
hazard the opinion that the study of a particular subject at 
the high school level has a limited or doubtful influence on 
achievement in the same subject in college. 


8. Would you be in favor of modifying your college entrance 
requirements so that students would be allowed to pre- 
sent a greater number of elective units than is now the 
practice? 


Most of the colleges are unwilling to modify entrance re- 
quirements. Institutions which might be considered as hav- 
ing a liberal attitude, as determined by the large number of 
electives they are willing to accept, are just as unwilling to 
modify policies as those which prescribe all entrance units. 


9. Would you favor granting high schools more freedom in 
determining which subjects students may present for 
entrance to college? 


Only seven percent of the colleges are willing to grant 
such freedom. It is evident that they wish to retain the right 
to prescribe entrance requirements. 


10. Does your State Department of Education recognize 
credit for courses in Religion? 


About fifty percent of the colleges responding are located 
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in states in which the State Department of Education recog- 
nizes credit for courses in Religion. Institutions in thirteen 
states indicate that courses in Religion are designated by 
some other title even though the State Department does not 
compel them to do so. 


11. What percentage of your teachers teach in one subject 
field; two subject fields; three subject fields? 


The degree of specialization at the college level is quite 
evident since most teachers care for instruction in only one 
field. The teaching combinations reported indicate good 
practice. 


12. Do you favor substituting comprehensive examinations 
for the semester or quarter hour system? 


Over fifty percent of the respondents indicated that they 
do not favor substituting comprehensive examinations. 
Some forty-five percent stated that they favor either com- 
prehensive examinations or a combination of comprehen- 
sives and the semester or quarter system. 


Would you accept high school graduates who have been 
given their diplomas on the basis of comprehensive 
examinations without acquiring the required number 
of (Carnegie) units? 


The division of opinion is quite evident with regard to 
accepting high school graduates who have been given diplo- 
mas on the basis of comprehensive examinations. Of one 
hundred institutions, over forty state that they would not 
accept such high school graduates. The remainder indicate 
that they are willing to accept such students under certain 
conditions. Officials seem quite willing to give the compre- 
hensive examination plan a hearing. 


13. As a substitute for the departmental program, have you 
inaugurated a divisional organization? 

The institutions favor the divisional type of organization 
but the departmental type seems to be more popular. Ap- 
proximately thirty percent have inaugurated a divisional 
type while the percentage which favors it is a little over 
sixty. It is evident that they are in a transitional stage. 


14. Would you favor Catholic schools withdrawing from 
state, regional, or national professional accrediting 
agencies? 
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College officials do not favor withdrawal from accrediting 
agencies. Approximately ninety percent of those reporting 
disapproved the suggestion. The small percentage indicat- 
ing a favorable reaction posited conditions governing with- 
drawal. 


15. What effect would this withdrawal have upon your 
school? 


The chief reasons given by the respondents for not with- 
drawing from accrediting agencies are as follows, listed in 
the order of importance on the basis of recurrence: 


(a) — handicaps for students and lower stand- 
ards. 

(b) Loss in prestige and Catholic influence. 

(c) Loss in enrollment. 

(d) Withdrawal of support by Catholic parents. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


1. How many units does your school require in certain sub- 
jects for graduation? 


It is difficult to say just what some school officials meant 
when they reported that they require nineteen units for 
graduation. It is possible that they listed all the required 
subjects in the various curricula offered in a given school. 
The summary shows that anywhere from five to nineteen 
units are required. This statement must be evaluated in 
the light of the preceding comment. Credit in non-academic 
courses is seldom required for graduation. Most schools 
require Religion, English, Algebra, Geometry, History, So- 
cial Studies, and Natural Science. Approximately fifty 
percent require Latin, Modern Language, and Physical 
Education. General Science is the most common offering 
in the field of Science. Next in order are Chemistry, Biology, 
and Physics. 


2. How many units of elective subjects are pupils permitted 
to present for graduation? 


There seems to be no particular pattern followed. The 
range is from no electives (i.e., all units prescribed) to all 
electives (i.e., no units prescribed). However, four units 
and six units are the most popular among schools which 
allow electives. 
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8. Would you favor more or fewer elective units for gradu- 
ation? 


Approximately fifty percent of the schools indicated that 
they do not favor more or fewer elective units for gradu- 
ation. Twenty-three percent indicated that they would like 
to have more elective units and twenty-eight percent would 
like to reduce the total. 


4. What specific units are required in your State for high 
school graduation? 


Approximately ninety percent of the schools reported that 
the State required specific units for high school graduation. 
The units most commonly required, as determined on the 
basis of frequency, are English, American History, Science, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Civics, Physical Education, and 
Algebra. 


5. To what extent must the State course of study be fol- 
lowed? 


Usually the schools comply with State courses of study. 
Only a few schools indicate freedom from State control. 


6. Does your State Department recognize credits for courses 
in Religion? 

More than half of the respondents indicated that the State 
does not recognize credit for courses in Religion. There does 
not seem to be any concerted demand that the word “Re- 
ligion’”’ be dropped from the title of the course. Schools have 
found a way of teaching Religion even if it has to be offered 
under other titles. Ten schools teach Religion before the 
opening of the school day. Six schools are obliged to give re- 
ligious instruction after school hours. It is apparent that 
Catholic schools are penalized because Religion does not 
enjoy equality with other academic subjects. 


7. What new subjects of instruction have been added to your 
curriculum during the past four years? 


The subjects of instruction added to the curriculum dur- 
ing the past four years reflect a desire on the part of school 
officials to satisfy current demands. It is evident that war 
conditions have obliged school officials to offer some sub- 
jects which might be viewed as special concessions to care 
for the needs of inductees. Determined by recurrence, the 
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areas covered by new subjects of instruction are as follows: 
Natural Science, Vocational Offerings, Commerce, History, 
Social Studies, Languages, and Mathematics. The fore- 
going have been added to the curriculum as permanent 
offerings. 

Approximately fifty percent of the schools stated that 
they had added new subjects of instruction as a temporary 
wartime expedient. The most popular subjects were as 
follows: Aeronautics, Pre-Induction Mathematics, First 
Aid, Home Nursing, Radio Code, and Electricity. 


8. What subjects have been dropped during the past four 
years? 


Very few subjects have been dropped the past four years. 
When subjects have been dropped as a temporary wartime 
expedient, it has been due generally to the shortage of 
teachers. 


9. What vocational, technical, occupational, trade, skill, or 
other manual training is offered in your school? 


More than half of the schools offer such training. The 
subjects mentioned most frequently are Home Economics, 
Business Training, Typing, Shop Work, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. The returns show that 
Catholic secondary schools are not necessarily college pre- 
paratory schools. It is regrettable that the schools did not 
specify why they had failed to make greater use of public 
school facilities so as to provide training in industrial and 
commercial subjects. 


10. What educational program do you provide in your school 
for pupils for whom high school education is 
terminal ? 


Forty-five percent of the schools reported Commercial 
Training; thirteen percent, General or Cultural Training; 
twelve percent, Home or Practical Arts; and twenty-eight 
percent made no provision for students in this group. There 
is room for improvement in this phase of the educational 
program. 


11. Do you have a remedial reading program? 


A remedial reading program is provided by twenty-four 
percent of the schools. The most popular grades for such 
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programs seem to be the ninth and tenth. A small per- 
centage of the schools indicated that remedial efforts were 
made in all grades. The opinion is unanimous that the 
program improved achievement in school subjects, especially 
in English, History, Mathematics, and Social Studies. 


12. Do you have comprehensive examinations at the end 
of the four years of high school? 


Twenty-three percent of the schools have comprehensive 
examinations at the close of the training period. Thirteen 
schools reported that an examination is given in English; 
eight schools, all subjects; and six schools, Religion. Only 
seventeen percent of the schools are willing to permit stu- 
dents to graduate on the basis of comprehensive examina- 
tions. 


13. What measures does your school employ to inject defi- 
niteness of purpose and to achieve MASTERY of 
subject matter? 


Special techniques are apparently not employed on a 
wide scale. The general emphasis seems to be on better 
teaching. Some of the measures employed are as follows: 
Examinations, Quizzes, Drill, Standardized Tests, Review, 
Supervised Study, and Guidance. Special provisions for 
the mastery of subject matter may be considered part of 
the curriculum. War conditions have not developed such 
emphasis. 


14. What provisions are you making for individual differ- 
ences? 


Provisions for individual differences were reported under 
such heads as Coaching, Homogeneous Grouping, Variation 
in Pupil Load, Variety of Curricula, and Guidance. Ap- 
proximately seventy percent of the schools make some pro- 
vision for individual differences. 


15. In your opinion, would shorter vacations have signifi- 
cant influence on achievement or quality of work? 


Approximately three-fifths of the school officials fee] that 
shorter vacations would have no significant influence on 
achievement or quality of work. They hold the same opinion 
as the effect a shorter vacation period would have on the 
amount of subject matter covered. 
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16. What proportion of your teachers teach in one subject 
matter field, two subject matter fields, three subject 
matter fields, four or more subject matter fields? 


Fifty percent of the teachers teach in one subject matter 
field; forty-five percent in two; and twenty-five percent in 
three. The most frequent combinations are Mathematics 
and Science, English and Languages, and English and His- 
tory, or Social Science. 


17. Do you have acceleration of bright pupils? 


Only about one-fourth of the schools report acceleration 
of bright pupils. The schools rely on achievement and tests 
principally in selecting students. 

In most cases bright students are required to cover the 
same amount of subject matter as the average student. The 
time saved in calendar months is accomplished principally 
by attending classes more hours during the school year or 
attending summer courses. On the average, one semester 
or one year is saved by the student. There is little evidence 
that reorganization of subject matter is alone responsible for 
acceleration. The quality of the work is apparently not the 
first consideration. 


18. Do you favor acceleration of bright pupils as a perma- 
nent policy ? 


Approximately sixty percent of the schools do not favor 
the acceleration of bright pupils as a permanent policy. Of 
the schools favoring the policy, thirty percent indicated full 
indorsement; ten percent specified certain restrictions, such 
as, in large schools only, universal adoption, final examina- 
tions, sufficient maturity, parallel spiritual and intellectual 
growth, and provision for cultural development. 


19. Would your State Department of Education permit 
acceleration of bright pupils as a permanent policy? 


Many schools did not have information on the policy of 
the State Department of Education, but two-thirds of the 
institutions which had secured a ruling stated that permis- 
sion would be granted. 


20. In your opinion, would acceleration create problems of 
social adjustment? 
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Sixty-five percent of the schools are positive that accelera- 
tion would create problems of social adjustment and four- 
teen percent consider it a real probability. Most of the 
schools express the fear that the student would be rushed 
through and education would be only a veneer. They claim 
that only carefully selected students would profit from such 
programs. The respondents pointed out that special care 
would have to be taken of the social life of the accelerated 
student. 


Similar fears were expressed with respect to character 
development. Racing through a program of education 
might give the student a notion that speed rather than per- 
fection is the principal goal. The fact that some schools 
qualified their answers with the phrase, “if properly ad- 
ministered,” should require careful consideration. 


21. Would you favor the withdrawal of Catholic Schools 
from State accrediting agencies? 


An overwhelming response in favor of continuing, mem- 
bership in existing accrediting agencies is expressed in the 
answers to this question. Scattered responses indicating 
willingness to join a strong Catholic accrediting organiza- 
tion are always qualified by such phrases as, “if we are as 
good as they,” or “if we can do as much as they.” The fear 
of losing present gains worries most schools. Then, too, 
there is the uncertainty of success of any such new venture. 


22. What effect would withdrawal have upon your school? 


Over ninety percent of the schools expressed genuine 
concern over the effect of withdrawing from accrediting 
agencies, claiming that the following results could be ex- 
pected: (1) Scholastic handicaps for students; (2) with- 
drawal of support by parents; (3) lower scholastic stand- 
ards; (4) loss of prestige. 


23. Can you suggest any other plans for curriculum read- 
justment in the Catholic School System in the United 
States? 


Over one hundred suggestions for curriculum readjust- 
ment were received from eighty-six schools or forty-one 
percent of those entering the study. Ten or more suggested 
the following: (1) Establish a central Catholic accrediting 
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agency which would be recognized by the various States; 
(2) stress “quality” instead of “quantity” through emphasis 
on the fundamental or constant subjects; (3) provide more 
vocational or trade courses; (4) break away from the eight- 
year elementary plan. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BROTHER EMILIAN, F.S.C. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBERAL ARTS 


Since last February the Committee on a Restatement of 
the Liberal Arts has been occupied with the work of or- 
ganization. Now we are ready for the actual study of our 
problem. At its first meeting the Committee voted not to 
have the Chairman do the work but to secure the services 
of a single scholar. It was agreed that every member of 
the Committee would nominate several scholars and that 
from this panel, three names would be submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Department which alone pos- 
sessed authority to make the selection. 

Altogether every member of the Committee received at 
least one vote nominating him to the scholar rank. From 
outside the Committee were nominated: Very Rev. Vincent 
J. Flynn, President of the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul; 
Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0.S.A., President of Villa- 
nova College; Very Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., Presi- 
dent of the College of the Holy Cross; Rev. William F. 
Cunningham, C.S8.C., of the University of Notre Dame; Very 
Rev. Francis J. Furey, President of Immaculata College; 
and Very Rev. Edward B. Bunn, §.J., President of Loyola 
College, Baltimore. 

At the second meeting of the Committee in Atlantic City, 
April 11, after considerable discussion it was decided to 
abandon the idea of having a single scholar do the work. 
Father Galliher moved and Brother Emilian seconded that 
the Chairman of the Committee should do the initial work 
with whatever assistance he might secure not from one but 
from two scholars, Monsignor Haun and Doctor Deferrari. 
Of this work a report will be submitted to all the mem- 
bers of the Committee for study. After study, the Com- 
mittee will meet from time to time to amend, delete, or sup- 
plement various items proposed by the Chairman and his 
assisting scholars. 

In accepting this appointment, the Chairman stated that 
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while at the earliest possible moment he would give serious 
attention to the initial steps of the question, he could not 
promise immediate results because at this time of the scho- 
lastic year, the pre-occupations of a teacher are exacting. 
Meanwhile he advised the Committee that Monsignor John- 
son had promised that all reasonable expenses for travel 
and material would be met by the Association. 

As it seemed to the Chairman the Committee’s work will 
include two objectives. First, the Liberal Arts must be 
defined in their purpose or purposes and a set of general 
principles established. Secondly, these general principles 
must be applied to specific and concrete problems. Above 
all, part second will deal with the knotty problem of 
curriculum. 

Because of divergent views held by members of the Com- 
mittee, it is highly probable that more than one report will 
be passed on to the Executive Committee of the Depart- 
ment. One member of the Committee privately expressed 
to the Chairman his conviction that a great deal of help can 
be secured from cooperating colleges if institutional chair- 
men or committees will study the problem of definition and 
report to the Chairman of the general Committee, state- 
ments of their belief on this point. Without desiring to 
stir up controversy the Chairman himself asks, can we de- 
fine the liberal arts without taking into account the fact 
that our definition will be applied to the Catholic college in 
the present-day United States? 


Respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL K. WILSON, S.J., Chairman. 
Roy J. DEFERRARI. 

BROTHER EMILIAN, F.S.C. 

DANIEL M. GALLIHER, O.P. 

JULIUS W. HAUN. 

FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M. 

ANDREW C. SMITH, S.J. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Membership makes these recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That the following colleges be admitted to constituent 
membership : 

Colegio del Sagrado Corazon, Puerto Rico, visited by the 
Very Rev. Walter Tredtin, S.M. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J., visited by the Rev. 
Charles Deane, S.J. 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill, Staten 
Island, N. Y., visited by Dr. Francis Crowley. 

St. Teresa College, Kansas City, Mo. (as a Senior Col- 
lege), visited by the Rev. J. J. Higgins, S.J. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio, visited 
by the Rev. John Benson, S.J. 


2. The following colleges have been reinspected and are 
now recommended for admission to unqualified constituent 
membership: 

St. Clare College, Milwaukee, Wis., visited by the Rev. 
Charles O’Hara, S.J. 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Kans., visited by 
the Rev. Wilfrid Mallon, S.J. 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind., visited by Sister Mary 
Honora. 

St. Francis College, Lafayette, Ind., visited by the Rev. 
William F. Cunningham, C.S.C. 

Briarcliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, visited by the Rev. 
James J. Byrne. 

Quincy College, Quincy, Ill., visited by the Rev. William 
A. Finnegan, S.J. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM C. GIANERA, S.J., 
Chairman. 
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PAPERS 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


VERY REV. EDWARD B. BUNN, SJ., RECTOR, 
LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The war has brought out very strikingly the need for 
civic responsibility in all countries, but especially in our 
own. A year ago the Association of American Colleges ap- 
pointed a Commission entitled Training for Citizenship. 
The immediate purpose of this Commission was to acquaint 
the boys at the front with the political problems abroad and 
at home, and to enlist their intelligent interest in the solu- 
tion of these problems. The long range view aimed at edu- 
cating our people, both adults and youth, in the necessity 
of accepting and carrying out their responsibilities as citi- 
zens. So far not much has been accomplished in the execu- 
tion of these plans, but the direction of minds and the organ- 
ization established for this purpose give promise of effec- 
tively instituting a program and carrying it out. In fact 
the Commission envisions plans for encouraging and di- 
recting the actual participation of youth in the politics of 
local communities. 

How should we Catholic educators face this situation for 
the future? I think it is clear to us that lack of interest in 
exercising the franchise on the part of many of our Cath- 
dlics, even educated ones, had grown to alarming propor- 
tions. Ignorance of the measures proposed for ballot at 
the polls, as well as the simple governmental functions like 
primary laws and methods, exist in all communities, but the 
unfortunate part of the situation is that there is no desire 
to remove the ignorance. In fact some people take pride 
in professing complete apathy in political life. 

With the emphasis on world cooperation, and the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of vigilant political action to avert 
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future war, education must turn to the task of awakening 
the public to its responsibilities. In fact the whole orienta- 
tion of our minds has changed since we were exploded into 
this war. We have thought of the meaning of Democracy, 
the relation between it and the government which is its 
servant and agent. We realize that political liberty in a 
democracy must be zealously guarded and bulwarked by 
its intelligent use in public affairs. There is determination 
on the part of the people to meet their obligations. Liberty, 
hitherto, has meant drifting, and leaving the affairs of state 
to those who happen to be interested, and generally to politi- 
cal exploiters. For the last two decades colleges were real- 
izing that any reformation in politics would necessitate 
training of college men and women and urging active par- 
ticipation in the function of government; but these efforts 
did not make much impress against the general inertia 
and the bad odor into which politics had fallen. Youth did 
not look on politics as a profession, and a tradition directed 
their minds and attention to what they considered respect- 
able fields and professions. 

In our Catholic colleges we have additional responsibility 
for directing youth to the exercise of their civic and politi- 
cal obligations. The Church has flourished in this country 
under the American Constitution. The exercise of liberty 
under the Constitution has favored its spread and protected 
its rights. Therefore the Catholic colleges owe a debt to 
American Democracy which can best be paid by making 
every effort for its preservation and development. 


What kind of program should the Catholic colleges offer 
for Training in Citizenship? I do not think they need evolve 
an elaborate curricula to achieve this end. I think wise 
educators realize we do not always solve educational prob- 
lems by adding courses which multiply until they become 
top-heavy, and impair, if they do not eliminate the signifi- 
cance of more fundamental and basic courses. First of all, 
all Catholic colleges give courses in Religion. The Kingship . 
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of Christ, the mystical body, are fundamental doctrines 
which emphasize the unity of the human race and God- 
ownership of the universe. The doctrine of the salvific will 
of God and His benevolent love brings out the necessity for 
charity to be exercised toward all mankind. Hence, cooper- 
ation with men of other faiths, recently stressed by His 
Holiness, is important. Social action has been the chief 
concern of the lately deceased and our present Supreme 
Pontiff. The minds of the faithful must be trained to their 
responsibilities as members of society. The body politic of 
any particular state, made up of committees and other social 
sub-divisions, is, therefore, of outstanding significance in 
the thinking and willing of the faithful. By stressing and 
pointing these doctrines in the Religion courses, Catholic 
educators will open up the mainsprings of energetic action 
on the part of their pupils. This meets the problem at its 
root, and gives it not only a temporal but an eternal sig- 
nificance. This makes the obligation to exercise citizenship 
a religious one springing from the virtue of patriotism. 
This gives it positive value by inspiring the youth to zeal 
through the glorious opportunities it offers for the spread 
of Christianity. 

The paradox of the situation is that we Catholics have 
often been cosmopolites in our mission spirit, but isolation- 
ists in our politics. The two do not go together. The Truths 
of our religion, if followed, would produce a very high cali- 
bre of citizenship. We have failed to utilize their potentiali- 
ties in this regard. 

Every Catholic college gives a course in Ethics, general 
and special. In general Ethics we demonstrate the ulti- 
mate norm of morality which embraces all man’s relation- 
ships. In special Ethics we take up each relationship and 
expound our responsibilities and obligations. Likewise, a 
special treatise is given on civil society. It is in the treat- 
ment of these courses that the background and motive for 
the development of intelligent citizenship and its exercise is 
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furnished. Catholic colleges likewise give courses in Ra- 
tional Psychology. The freedom of the will is demonstrated 
at great length. Unfortunately, however, motive, types of 
motives, their operation in relation to will action, are not as 
thoroughly expounded and discussed. The dignity of man 
is emphasized today everywhere, but the Catholic alone 
possesses the full doctrine that validates and explains it. 
We are images of God in the noble sovereignty we can exer- 
cise through freedom. What then, makes this freedom 
noble? The kind of motive that animates the will. What 
is that motive? It comes from the revealed truths of Faith 
united with the humanistic traditions of Christian philoso- 
phy crystallized by Saint Thomas and woven into a definite 
pattern of a Christian philosophy of life. 


It would seem, therefore, that the vitalization and direc- 
tion of our Religion courses and courses in Ethics, could 
contribute a greater part in any plans for citizenship train- 
ing in Catholic colleges. I do not say that there need be no 
courses in Political Science. There must be, or even special 
courses that more directly concern the actual operation of 
our government, but these, in the liberal arts’ training, 
should be reduced to the minimum. We have all the elements 
in our organization and curricula of Catholic colleges calcu- 
lated to train good citizens. For example, the History 
courses, properly oriented, could direct the minds of students 
toward their civic responsibilities, not only by the actual 
knowledge of our Constitutional development, but by im- 
parting the spirit which animated our Fathers in drawing 
it up. It seems to me to be significant to portray to students 
the love of liberty in this and succeeding generations, and 
the price paid for it in terms of active effort, study, and 
sacrifices. Unfortunately, the last generation had fallen into 
the habit of looking on government as something separated 
from the juridical body and independent of it, having power 
of its own rather than authority from the people. This leads 
to a sense of helplessness and futility regarding the acts 
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of government that have direct bearing on the very lives 
and fortunes of the citizens. Free speech is very important 
as a factor in shaping public opinion of which some govern- 
mental measures are an expression. If the sense of “what’s 
the use” prevails in the minds of people, they are exercising 
neither their rights nor duties in a self-governing society. 
They do not have the democratic spirit. It is this spirit 
which should be imparted as a result of their History 
courses, supplemented by extra-curricular organizations 
conducted in a democratic way, with a view, perhaps, of 
studying the domestic and international problems of our 
nation. These courses in History are not just for those who 
major in the field, but part of the prescribed curricula, no 
matter what the major may be. 

It is likewise important for the college Faculties, as well 
as the students, to be keenly alive to community needs. The 
ivory tower isolated college will not thrive in the future 
unless the barriers which separate it from the community 
and its needs, are broken down. It should be part of the 
public-relations policy of the Catholic college to keep in con- 
stant contact with community movements and the persons 
who lead them. The school publications also should be 
guided by this same policy, which is determined by the 
Faculty, and not by the student body, whose vision of the 
future is very short-sighted. In other words, by the whole 
aim and direction of college policy in public relations, the 
student should gradually acquire a broad vision of com- 
munity needs, the contribution that the college is making to 
meet these needs, and the part that he or she can play at 
present and in the future in cooperating and bearing some of 
this responsibility. 

Training for Citizenship, then, in the Catholic college, 
means organizing the material we already have, orienting 
the student’s mind by the activity of the school in that di- 
rection, aliveness on the part of the Faculty to its own re- 
sponsibilities, in the meaning of the fundamental principles 
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of our Constitution and the way it operates in self-govern- 
ment as well as its spirit. These will be the chief ways in 
which we can train for the exercise of effective citizenship 
in later life. As Plato says: 

“For we are not speaking of education in this narrower 
sense, but of that other education in virtue from youth up- 
wards, which makes a man eagerly pursue the ideal per- 
fection of citizenship, and teaches him how rightly to rule 
and how to obey.” 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO ASSIST VETERANS AND 
CREDIT FOR WORK DONE UNDER THE ARMY 
AND NAVY PROGRAMS* 


RIGHT REV. MSGR. GEORGE JOHNSON, Ph.D., SECRETARY 
GENERAL, THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1. Education of Veterans 

The Senate has passed the so-called Omnibus Bill (S. 
1767) whose purpose is to provide government aid for the 
readjustment in civilian life of returning veterans of World 
War II. Title IT of that bill concerns education of veterans. 
Under its terms any person who served in the active mili- 
tary or naval service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war, and has been 
honorably discharged. shall be eligible for education and 
training. Such education and training may be received at 
any approved educational or training institution in which 
the veterans wish to enroll, whether or not it is located in 
the State in which they reside, provided, of course, they are 
accepted as students by such institutions as duly qualified 
to pursue any field or branch of knowledge. All who desire 
it will be given an opportunity to study for one year and 
those who are successful in this year may continue their 
education and training for three additional years. The gov- 
ernment will pay the customary tuition, laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary, and other similar fees and charges up to 
$500 for an ordinary school year. 

Every person who attends on a full-time basis will be en- 
titled to receive a subsistence allowance of $50 a month and, 
if he has dependents, an additional sum of $25 per month. 

There has been no opposition to this measure as far as 
its general purpose is concerned. There is, however, a heated 
controversy concerning the provisions of the bill for ad- 
ministration. 


* Digest. 
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The Omnibus Bill provides for the appointment by the 
President of a Director of Servicemen’s Education and 
Training in the Veterans’ Administration. This appoint- 
ment is to be made upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and the person appointed 
is to be subject to the latter’s direction. 

There is also authorized the establishment of an advisory 
council consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Federal Security Administrator, the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and six representatives of the public 
to be appointed by the President on the recommendation of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. At least four of 
these representatives shall be recognized leaders in the field 
of education. 


This provision for administration is opposed by all the 
leading educational groups in the country. They insist that 
veterans’ education should be administered through author- 
ized educational agencies—Federal, State, and local. They 
agree that certification of eligibility of the individual in 
terms of military service and subsistence payments should 
rest with the Veterans’ Administration, but they insist that 
the educational program itself should be under the direc- 
tion of some person within the United States Office of Edu- 
cation on the national level. On the State level they insist 
that State agencies should have primary responsibility for 
administering and supervising the program. 


As far as State cooperation is concerned, the present bill 
provides that the President may, upon the recommendation 
of the Veterans’ Administrator, request the chief executive 
of any State to designate the State educational agency or 
agencies which are to advise and assist in selecting persons 
entitled to receive further education and training and to 
furnish lists of approved educational or training institu- 
tions in each State which are qualified to provide education 
and training. If there is no State educational agency rep- 
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resentative of all educational or training institutions eligible 
for this function, the President may request the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State to appoint an advisory committee con- 
sisting of persons representing various levels of education, 
as well as business and other establishments providing ap- 
prentice training or other training on the job. The purpose 
of this advisory committee would be to aid and advise the 
State educational agency. 

The educators see in this particular provision an oppor- 
tunity for bypassing the duly constituted State authorities 
and setting up an agency within the State that would be 
dominated by the Federal Government. 


What is involved here is the same question that arose 
with regard to the N. Y. A. and, more recently, with regard 
to the Federal Works Agency and its administration of the 
Lanham Act—the tendency, namely, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to set up machinery for the administration of edu- 
cation which deals immediately with educational institu- 
tions and local educational systems and does not recognize 
the authority of the State governments. While there is 
more than a little reason to fear the assumption on the part 
of the United States Office of Education of administrative 
control, at least a potent safeguard exists in the fact that the 
Office of Education has traditionally operated through the 
State educational authority and has not carried on directly 
any programs of its own. The trend that the educators fear 
is a very real one, and their cause for concern is well 
founded. They are now concentrating on the House Com- 
mittee though their hopes of having the bill amended are 
not too well founded. 


2. Disposal of Federal Surplus Properties 


Throughout the war period great stores of equipment 
have been built up by both the War and Navy Departments, 
as well as by several other government agencies. When 
the war is over, much of this equipment will not be needed 
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by these agencies and much of it will not be suitable for sale 
to private firms for commercial use. Much of it will, in all 
probability, be released to agencies which will find use for 
it in the public interest. 

Large amounts of this equipment, varying in kinds from 
cots and blankets for nursery schools to surgical instruments 
for medical schools, could well be used by schools and col- 
leges. A committee has been set up by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to guarantee priority for edu- 
cation. This committee is supposed to develop a statement 
of policy for the guidance of the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator. For the time being, it does not seem that there will 
be any legislation on this question, but that the Surplus 
Property Administrator will establish his own policies and 
administrative procedure for the disposal of a large quan- 
tity of surplus equipment estimated to amount to about 
$50,000,000,000. 

There is a strong drive on the part of certain groups in- 
terested in public education to have these properties turned 
over to public schools without cost and to exclude voluntary 
schools. They would have the property and equipment 
turned over to State governments to be distributed accord- 
ing to State law. 

However, they will encounter strong opposition on the 
part of the privately controlled institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Representatives of these institutions are organizing 
to fight for their rights under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. 


3. United States Participation in Emergency Educational 
and Cultural Rebuilding of the War-Torn United 
Nations 


The Department of State has sent a committee of five 
persons to London for the purpose of collaborating with the 
Conference of Ministers of Education of the governments- 
in-exile. This organization was set up some time ago by the 
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British Ministry of Education and has been meeting regu- 
larly for the purpose of making plans for the educational 
rehabilitation of the countries devastated by the Nazis. To 
date the United States, China, and Russia have not been 
members of the conference. The committee that has been 
sent to London consists of Representative Fulbright, of 
Arkansas; Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress; 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and Ralph Turner and Grayson Kefauver, of the 
Department of State. 

A number of important educational groups have ex- 
pressed themselves very strongly in favor of the establish- 
ment on a permanent basis of some form of international 
educational organization. Nothing of the kind has existed 
heretofore and the conviction has grown that the cause of 
peace and international cooperation could be greatly served 
if education had an instrument for international collabora- 
tion similar to the International Labor Office. 


The fact that the Conference of Ministers of Education 
has been set up in London has complicated the situation 
somewhat. The question before this government seems to 
be this: Should we join the conference, or should we attempt 
to set up a new and separate organization? The Depart- 
ment of State has decided to try to solve the dilemma by 
collaborating with the London Conference and by cooperat- 
ing with nations represented in the conference and other 
United Nations and with the nations associated with the 
United Nations in the war in forming, as soon as practicable, 
a United Nations organization for educational and cultural 
reconstruction. The Department recognizes that a signifi- 
cant effort has already been made abroad and that useful 
work has been begun in the shaping of an emergency pro- 
gram. 

This program, it now appears, may consist of (1) assist- 
ance in the restocking of essential educational facilities, 
especially with books and scientific and other teaching aids, 
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(2) assistance in the providing of opportunities for the 
training of carefully selected foreign students in American 
educational institutions, (3) assistance in reestablishing 
essential library facilities, and (4) assistance in the re- 
covery and the restoration to their rightful owners of edu- 
cational, scientific, artistic, and archival materials looted 
by the Axis countries. 

The Department of State has expressed its intention of 
seeking the advice and cooperation of other agencies and 
organizations, both governmental and private. It has ex- 
pressed itself as wishing “increasingly to encourage demo- 
cratic international cooperation in developing reciprocal and 
desirable educational and cultural relations among the 
nations and peoples of the world, especially looking toward 
the promotion of free and friendly intellectual intercourse 
among them in the interest of international peace and 
security.” 

The Department states categorically that through this 
activity it is making no attempt to deal with questions con- 
cerning the educational and cultural programs of the Axis 
countries. 

Only the two members of the committee who represent the 
Department of State will remain in London for any length 
of time. The others will return after several weeks. The 
plan seems to be to send other groups representing various 
educational interests in the United States at different times 
in the future. 


4. Compulsory Military Training in Postwar 


Educational groups are taking a very active interest in 
this development. The Committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has discussed the proposed legis- 
lation with the President, with members of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Congress, and with representa- 
tives of the Army and the Navy. The Problems and Plans 
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Committee of the American Council on Education, at its 
meeting in Chicago on March 10, urged that the considera- 
tion of such legislation be postponed until after the war and 
submitted its recommendation jointly with the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, to 
the President of the United States. 





LESSONS FROM A WAR TRAINING PROGRAM 


REV. ANDREW C. SMITH, S.J., DEAN, SPRING HILL COLLEGE, 
SPRING HILL, ALA. 


Education, like the other big business of manufacturing, 
stands today on the threshold of conversion. Before many 
months, certainly before this group meets again, the war 
training programs which during the year just past have 
played such a major role on the campuses of our colleges 
and universities will have made their exit. Our educators 
will be facing a new set of problems—conversion problems, 
which may well make the war days seem like a pleasant 
picnic in the groves of Academe. Before the transition, 
then, while the special ethos of wartime is still actual and 
tangible, it may not be amiss to take an inventory of the 
various changes that the military powers have brought 
about in the colleges. It may be that some of those changes 
have values transcending the period of war. It may be that 
post-war higher education, which everybody is talking 
about, will be the richer for some adoption or adaptation of 
the Army-Navy program. Or it may be that during this 
strange period, we have only been marking time, or at best 
doing a necessary and workmanlike job, but a piece-job all 
the same, which we finish without regret as we turn back 
to our normal function of training potential Catholic lead- 
ers in our traditional way. 

Certainly though, it would not seem to be the part of 
open-minded educational statesmen, as we all aspire to be, 
to close the books on an experiment of the magnitude of the 
Army-Navy program of World War II without serious in- 
quiry into its philosophy, its methods and its lesson for the 
future. It is undoubtedly still too early to attempt the final 
evaluation of a program so vast as to give to our Govern- 
ment the title of the greatest promoter of wartime higher 
education in the history of the world. History’s verdict 
on the value of the achievement must await the compilation 
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of data that will be long agathering. This paper evidently 
does not propose to anticipate that verdict. It merely seeks 
to fix some fleeting impressions which that program made 
on one of the many administrators whose lot it was to be 
cast into the maelstrom of wartime education instead of 
enjoying the quiet satisfactions of a chaplain’s life at the 
front. When many such impressions have been recorded 
and pooled, certain conclusions helpful for the guidance of 
peacetime education may emerge. Whether they turn out 
to be revolutionary in their progressivism, or comfortably 
confirmatory of views long held and cherished, at least they 
will have been arrived at by an interesting because novel 
experience—the vital impact of a powerful outside influ- 
ence on our usual way of life. 


I. 

For something more than a year now the Army Air 
Forces have had a training detachment on the spacious 
wooded campus of Spring Hill College. While seldom num- 
bering more than 200, and sometimes, because of elimina- 
tions or transfer delays, falling below that level, the unit has 
been in every way parallel to the larger detachments of the 
same type conducted in some of the other 150 schools at one 
time or another connected with the Air Force program. 
Certainly we have received no fewer directives, enjoyed no 
fewer inspections, answered, I am sure, no fewer question- 
naires. Hence the case study is typical, and in that far 
significant. The Air Forces program had the advantage 
and the disadvantage of getting into actual operation before 
either of its better known competitors, the A.S.T.P. and the 
Navy V-12. Its distinctive feature, as you all probably 
know, is brief and concentrated time span. Whereas the 
students in the other military programs look forward to at 
least nine months of education (barring changes from the 
high command) the Aircrew Student knows at the outset 
that five months is his maximum term at college. After 
that he must be ready to go on to the next step of his train- 
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ing—pre-flight. For the objective of the program is clear 
and apparently simple: the preparation of men both men- 
tally and physically for intensive ground training at the 
pre-flight schools. From the clear focus on this objective 
stem the various features of the program: the curriculum, 
with its emphasis on mathematics and physics; the methods, 
with stress on repetition, intensity, and heavy load as a 
preparation for the heavy work ahead; and the high point 
of the course for airminded young soldiers, the ten hours of 
dual control flying which come during the last month of the 
college program. Military drill and hard physical training 
periods mark all six days of the week. The five academic 
classes, Mathematics, Physics, Geography, History, and 
English all meet five times a week. As you can see, the air- 
crew students are not a pampered lot. Neither do their 
teachers complain of the problem of what to do with their 
leisure time. 

Nevertheless teachers would hardly be worthy of their 
name if they did not reflect, at least now and then, on the 
value and purpose of the work they are doing. And eventu- 
ally reflection bears fruit in criticism. The office of the 
director or co-ordinator is a providential depository for 
much of this criticism, enough of it anyhow to furnish the 
substance of this paper. At the beginning, the criticisms 
were implied rather than explicit. They took the form of 
questions. How was this syllabus, including so much detail 
to be crammed into the limited number of hours assigned to 
the subject? What does the English syllabus mean by 
“mastery of expression both in the written and the spoken 
word?” How can a large class of 40 men be given sufficient 
opportunity of appearing before the class in the few meet- 
ings at the disposal of the Speech class? And above all and 
most frequently, How can we find time to cover the matter 
and still give and grade sufficient tests to make significant 
the weekly grade reports demanded by the Army system? 
From some of these questions, or rather from the difficulty 
of answering them, came in time some welcome adaptations 
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such as revisions of the syllabi, modification of the time 
schedules. 

By the beginning of July, 1948, when the program had 
been running more or less smoothly for three months and 
the flow of spontaneous criticism seemed to be running dry, 
a formal evaluation of the results achieved was requested 
from the various teachers. All were urged to “take inven- 
tory of what had been accomplished toward the attainment 
of the stated objective and the fulfillment of the respective 
purpose of each course.” The request became the excuse 
for several frank statements of the weakness and difficul- 
ties inherent in the program or its administration. Most 
frequently the discrepancy between objective and achieve- 
ment was charged to the following causes: insufficiency of 
previous academic preparation; physical exhaustion of the 
students from excessive military drill and mass calisthenics ; 
subordination of academic work to flight training; lack of 
effective academic sanctions to stimulate the laggards. 
Within the two months following this report, noticeable 
progress was made towards eliminating entirely some of 
these causes of unsatisfactory work, and reducing the evil 
effects of those which in the nature of things could not be 
eliminated. In the fall several notable changes were made 
in the military personnel, particularly by the appointment 
of anew commanding officer with something of an academic 
background and hence a greater appreciation of the need 
for regular study hours and academic sanctions. Faculty 
meetings, featured by the counsel and encouragement of an 
academic inspector charged with the supervision and stand- 
ardization of all the Air Corps programs helped to clarify 
the various syllabi, to iron out the principal schedule diffi- 
culties and to make the full achievement of the course ob- 
jectives seem more feasible. But significantly enough per- 
haps the most potent contribution to faculty morale was 
the agreement to require only monthly instead of weekly 
reports on the various classes. 

So little by little the program ceased to be novel, at least 
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for the corps of teachers who remained in it through the 
advancing months. With familiarity came confidence, and 
outside encouragement was not lacking. At the turn of 
the year one of the pre-flight schools, where the products 
of the system were continuing their career, reported back 
on the comparative success of the alumni of the different 
college training detachments represented in their classes. 
Our former students stood high on the lists, and the teach- 
ers exulted in this concrete assurance that their efforts had 
borne results. To take some of the starch out of them there 
were new schedule changes, new standardized examinations 
to prepare for, and other well known Army devices to pre- 
clude routine and complacency. 


II. 


Most recently with the anniversary of our first class 
within hailing distance, and with an eye on this report to 
the convention, I decided to circularize the teachers with 
some questions that would give backing or perhaps contra- 
diction to my own rapidly crystallizing conclusions on the 
permanent values of our little war training experiment. 
Cooperation, I am happy to record, was instant and unani- 
mous, though the opinions expressed were in many cases 
far from unanimous. Incidently when all the bombing mis- 
sions are done, the prompt and full response to question- 
naires and grade reports may be among the most appreci- 
ated lessons that faculty members have learned from the 
Army. 

My questionnaire was simple, if not scientific. It was 
modeled on the so-called “quickies” which some of our edu- 
cational journals are fond of sending out in quest of ma- 
terials for articles on current practices and problems. The 
sampling was not as diversified, the spread not as great as 
in the inquisitions that bear fruit in the Gallup Poll. When 
I had my answers in I knew only what one localized and 
fairly homogeneous group thought on the problems pro- 
posed. But it was something to have that, and I pass it on 
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gladly for what it may be worth, even if it be only a sign 
to be contradicted. 

The opinions sought were concentrated on three points: 
Curriculum Pattern, Time Organization, and General Eval- 
uation of the Army program in comparison with our ordi- 
nary peacetime coilege. Incidental examples under the 
headings were designed to bring out the strong points and 
the weaknesses in an educational program which though 
not of their own choosing, the teachers had been operating 
quite strenuously for a year. As all of the respondents had 
either taught civilian students previously or were doing it 
now concurrently with their work for the Army, compari- 
sons were natural if not inevitable, even on points where 
they were not explicitly asked for. It requires, therefore, 
no process of violence to distil from the answers what my 
fifteen faithful faculty members deem to be the lessons for 
the future from our current war training program. 

The first of these as a central positive point is the value 
of a fixed and intelligently chosen curriculum. Almost to 
a man the teachers in this 335th College Training Detach- 
ment extol the definiteness of the Air Force Program’s ob- 
jective, as well as the rigidity of the means by which it seeks 
to achieve it. Electivism by implication stands condemned. 
When the goal is clearly known, the best way to it should be 
charted and rigorously followed. How this is to be applied in 
the more difficult because more varied field of peacetime 
education gave scope for differing suggestions. Additions 
were doubtless to be made to the curriculum, notably Phi- 
losophy and Religion which find no place in the Army blue- 
print; while keeping a good modicum of the scientific studies 
represented in the program by Physics and Mathematics, 
the emphasis for general education might have to be shifted 
to the humanistic studies represented in the Army set-up 
chiefly by History and English, but whatever the changes 
introduced by the peacetime college to form its ideal curricu- 
lum, that curriculum once adopted should be prescribed. The 
reasons most commonly given for this strong leaning toward 
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prescription, at least, as some pointed out, for beginning 
college students (as the Air Corps men usually are) were 
these: Prescription wisely substitutes faculty experience for 
student experiment; it prevents floating, indecision and con- 
sequent lost time; it assures education with a solid content. 
As one man phrased it, “There has been too much education 
at random.” The current revival of mathematics, so evident 
an effect of the war, becomes in this view only the most 
striking symptom of the need for a general elimination of 
electivism and all its concomitant evils, such as the demorali- 
zation of students through light loads, the determination, 
of courses, by such irrelevant considerations as pleasant 
companions, the professor’s grading habits, or the incon- 
venience of eight o’clock classes. It is probably true that 
the lesson is more needed by the average secular college than 
by most of our Catholic schools, but we, too, in varying 
measures, particularly in recent years have surrendered too 
much to what might be called a moderate electivism, not 
without sacrifice to the firm core of knowledge and the hard 
training which should be the hall mark of all our students. 
On the other hand the time organization of Army pro- 
grams did not meet with the same favor from our faculty 
critics. This is in sum the rejection of the great war shib- 
boleth, Acceleration. Our Army program represents acceler- 
ation and continuousness carried perhaps to their ultimate 
extreme.! For five months without a break, with daily 
classes in each subject instead of the traditional three or 
four a week, the students are invited to master courses 
which pursued at an average speed would carry through a 
whole scholastic year. While conceding the probable neces- 
sity of some such arrangement in a war that does not wait 


1The real extreme and the reductio ad absurdum of acceleration 
will be found, I think, in Allen W. Portefield’s article in School and 
Society for March 4, 1944, where he shows how the traditional four 
years of college can be reduced to a single year by the simple device of 
eliminating all holidays including Sundays and ruthlessly pruning 
away everything extracurricular. (“A College Degree in One Year;” 
School and Society 59:161-3). 
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for protocol and notices, our teachers cannot be blind to 
the disadvantages of a system which leaves so little oppor- 
tunity for intellectual digestion and assimilation through 
reflection, outside reading, term papers, and the mere living 
with a subject for a reasonable period of time. The mcst 
that they would concede to the Army hurry-up plan is the 
advantage of frequent and short-intervaled repetitions in 
subjects like elementary mathematics—a fact that had been 
recognized in college schedules long before the Army educa- 
tional program was conceived. But taken by and large, the 
lesson to be drawn from super-acceleraticn is definitely 
negative. I venture to say that all our teachers—and not 
for purely selfish considerations either—will welcome the 
day when acceleration is forgotten and college becomes 
again a place to grow up in. 


But in spite of this one strong point of adverse criticism, 
the Air Force program, in its general effectiveness for its 
purposes was warmly praised. Its comparative success was 
attributed primarily to three causes: (1) definiteness of 
objective and simplicity of means; (2) strong and imme- 
diate motivation, which the students have in the prospect 
of a commission; and (3) the rigid discipline extending 
even to common life. All of these factors, our teachers felt, 
could be and should be transferred mutatis mutandis to 
civilian college life. Particularly inviting seemed the pros- 
pect of classes, like those of our soldiers, where no one is 
ever late, and no one is absent except for bona fide illness. 
How this utopian prospect can ever be realized in a non- 
military setting was of course not divulged. Nevertheless, 
the point illustrated seems a good one for fruitful investi- 
gation. Regularity and discipline are such great boons to 
orderly education that to attain them some form of military 
organization may even be desirable in peacetime. 


But if our civilian students suffer by comparison on the 
disciplinary side, on the intellectual level they more than 
hold their own. For nearly all of our teachers recognized 
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that in academic achievement the aviation students fall 
below the average set by normal college students at a com- 
parable stage. Of the various reasons suggested for this 
comparative inferiority of the Army men, those most com- 
monly mentioned are the crowded curriculum, i.e., too many 
classes with not enough time for study; and especially the 
poor previous preparation of many of the students. The 
first point is merely the old millstone of acceleration; the 
second is somewhat of an indictment of the Army’s method 
of selecting its student body. Many of these have never 
graduated from high school, though some at the other ex- 
treme are college graduates. The one achievement they 
have in common is that they scored at least 40 on the Army 
test, A-C 20. If then the dissatisfaction of so many of our 
teachers with the students in their classes is valid, it means 
that either the prognostic value of the admission test is low, 
or that the Army in its desire to get many trainees set the 
passing mark too low. In any case, the fact remains that 
the students admitted under the examination system do not 
measure up to the normal college Freshmen admitted in the 
ordinary peacetime way, i.e., by certificate of high school 
graduation. The lesson, then, would seem to be the reas- 
surance that high schools are still the best preparation for 
college, and the high school record the most reliable index 
to future success in higher studies. Where this index is 
not available, and that may well be the case increasingly 
with the influx into college of returning veterans, examina- 
tions may have to be provided as a working substitute, but 
such examinations must be constructed and interpreted in 
such a way as to indicate clearly the examinee’s fitness for 
the college program for which he is admitted. Otherwise, 
the classes are likely to be as heterogeneous and unsatisfac- 
tory as some of those in the wartime program. 

This concludes, as far as my personal experience goes, 
the brief catalogue of lessons to be learned from this par- 
ticular type of Army educational program. In summary the 
conclusions are reducible to these five: (1) the value of 
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clearly stated objectives; (2) the desirability, at least for 
beginning students, of a prescribed curriculum, implemented 
by detailed syllabi; (3) the wastage of educational effort 
produced by forced feeding of acceleration; (4) the advan- 
tage of rigid military discipline even in academic exercises ; 
and (5) the continued need for a wise selection of students 
on the basis of their previous preparation for the type of 
college work they are to do. Singly no one of these points, 
as I note them now, sounds much like an educational bomb- 
shell. But as a group they furnish, I submit, a useful legacy 
to take with us as we demobilize our various units and 
return to our peacetime pursuits. 


III. 


One final word I must add to dissipate any possible mis- 
understanding of the outlook of this paper. We wartime 
teachers are under no delusion about the nature of the pro- 
gram we have been carrying on. We see it clearly for what 


it is: at best a necessary and temporary expedient devised 
to meet a passing need of our country, and at the same time 
to fill a painful vacancy in our college plant. In sober fact 
it is no more than a stage of training where young Ameri- 
cans of an ill-starred age are taught to be truck-drivers of 
the airways, expert in driving engines of destruction, to 
carry cargoes of fire and brimstone and dump them punctu- 
ally and accurately on the roofs of those who happen for the 
moment to be the enemies of our country. Surely not a 
noble task for them or for us. Our consolation is that the 
better we train them the sooner the sorry business will be 
over, and these young men with many of their more fortu- 
nate younger brothers can return to receive from us a wholly 
different sort of training, that for which we are best fitted 
by tradition, inclination, and preparation—the kind of edu- 
cation, which as Jacques Maritain phrases it so well, will 
“aim not at producing the type but at liberating the human 
person,” by conveying in the fullest sense of the term, “‘the 
Spiritual heritage of mankind.” 








PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


REV. GUSTAVE DUMAS, S.J., DEAN OF GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There are more than a hundred volumes, not to mention 
the countless articles and reports, treating this subject. No 
attempt will be made, therefore, to enumerate all the prin- 
ciples of effective academic organization and administra- 
tion; rather there will merely be indicated—without a de- 
tailed analysis—issues probably in the minds of all educa- 
tional administrators. Several principles, good in them- 
selves and probably both beneficial and applicable, must 
necessarily be placed beyond the scope of this paper. Those 
principles will be presented which, though neither new nor 
novel, are especially pertinent to Catholic educators, which 
may add to the effectiveness of offerings and which, in 
certain instances, may be lacking. 

Throughout the country, scholars and administrators in 
individual institutions and in academic gatherings are sur- 
veying curricula, weighing trends, and trying to foresee and 
to estimate post-war conditions. The vogue of the moment 
is post-war planning. The experience of the past is being 
scrutinized. Courses are evaluated. Methods and pro- 
cedure are inspected with critical attention. What studies 
will be in demand when the war is over? What programs 
will fill the decimated ranks of our students? What new 
intellectual pabulum will fortify, strengthen, and appeal to 
the new citizens of a new civilization? Time alone will 
determine the pragmatic utility—or the futility—of many 
exuberant projects. 

There is, however, the danger of circumstances crowding 
out the very idea of education. In this process, from the 
elementary grades up to doctoral studies, three elements are 
always present: the corpus docens, the corpus discens, and 
the corpus veritatis. These elements are invariable—the 
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teacher, the pupil, and the matter—whether that matter 
be the alphabet or pure science. The administrator’s role 
is merely to arrange the mise en scéne by seeing that the 
three elements in the process may function properly and 
advantageously, keeping always in mind that the corpus 
discens, the pupil, is a human being endowed with all the 
qualities that term implies and whose nature does not and 
cannot change according to the vagaries of external con- 
ditions. 

In designing for the future, just as well as in present 
execution, the principle of primal importance in any and 
every educational institution is the determined aim. In 
general, of course, all our efforts are directed to the training 
of what we call Catholic, cultured, educated men and women 
—terms vague in themselves and more vague in many inter- 
pretations. Often there comes to mind Gilbert’s words in 
Patience: 

The meaning doesn’t matter 
If it’s only idle chatter 
Of a transcendental kind. 


It is patent, however, that the aim must be understood 
clearly and to be understood clearly it must be clearly stated. 
This aim by its very nature will not be as specific for a 
university or for a unit of various schools and colleges, as 
for respective schools and colleges, or even programs, each 
considered as a complete entity. But what of the explicit 
and individual aims? As Dean Pierson of North Carolina 
stated in a paper read at the Boston University celebration 
on March 11, a graduate school’s aim is “the production of 
scholars.” A Catholic graduate school’s aim is not the pro- 
duction of Catholic scholars, but of scholars whose erudition 
is inspired by Christian tradition. In the introduction to 
Dr. Marcia Edward’s report on Studies in American Gradu- 
ate Education, recently published by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, Walter A. Jessup writes: “American graduate educa- 
tion appears confused as to purpose—without clearly recog- 
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nized aims. One consideration has not been frankly faced 
or directly acted upon, namely, that in reality the graduate 
school is a professional school for training scholars and re- 
search workers and for developing teachers of the liberal 
arts and many of the sciences on both the secondary and the 
higher levels.” Does this preparation for teaching take 
first place in the direction of graduate studies? If not, is 
this made clear to prospective students? If so, to what 
extent is the graduate school a normal college, and does 
that extent jeopardize the purported aim of the school? 


With the purely professional schools—schools of law, 
medicine, dentistry, social service, etc.—the aims are 
usually clear-cut and well defined. The courses are directed 
to the successful taking of certain very definite examina- 
tions, either of the bar, state or city boards; and in our 
Catholic professional schools, these courses are skillfully 
combined with the teaching of relevant Catholic doctrine. 
This aim is known by faculty and students. The catalogue 
expresses it in plain terms. And the administrators per- 
ceive readily toward what end their efforts must be applied. 


Is this true of the college? Some years ago there were 
institutions which offered only the A.B. degree. There were 
few electives and the breadth of the training was prac- 
tically the same for all students. At that time a small num- 
ber of students went on to medical and law schools. But 
no professional school demanded a bachelor’s degree for 
matriculation. For the great majority of students, gradua- 
tion from college was the culmination of their studies. We 
are cognizant of the expansion of higher studies during the 
past thirty years, acquainted, too, with increased require- 
ments for entrance to professional schools. There has been 
a more or less obligatory conformity to the changed con- 
ditions and a consequent widening in the choice of electives 
and even of whole programs, with the result that several 
college courses are obviously pre-professional. President 
Robert Gordon Sproul, of the University of California, says 
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that we have multiplied “the dishes on the steam table of 
the educational cafeteria” and that we are witnessing “the 
resulting educational dyspepsia and malnutrition.” There 
is no question now of determining to what extent the norm 
of accrediting agencies, requirements of professional 
schools, and popular demand should influence various cur- 
ricula. Rather there is question of whether or not these 
really secondary issues can or do cloud the established aim 
of an institution. Since there can be no effective organi- 
zation nor administration except for a determined and well- 
known purpose, the aim, therefore, of the institution must 
be fully determined and clearly defined. 


Furthermore, the corpus docens, the faculty, should have 
the intellectual, moral, and personal qualifications neces- 
sary and should be an integral part of the institution. 
Shakespeare has said: “Observe degree, priority and place.” 
This is a wise adage for administrators selecting their staff. 
What is the degree? What is its value? Are there too 
many degrees from one institution on the faculty? Have 
there been publications? In what class of review? How 
competent are those who have made the recommendations? 
Even though many foreign degrees cannot be verified at 
this time, the intellectual ability of a faculty member is 
probably the easiest to ascertain. Apart from priests and 
Religious, the qualification to be most rigidly scrutinized is 
the moral suitability of the applicant—and patriotism and 
loyalty to Catholic tradition are surely included among the 
moral virtues. To fulfill the aim of a Catholic institution, 
in general the staff must be Catholic. There will, undoubt- 
edly, be times when properly qualified Catholic teachers will 
not be available and—some may observe—the question of 
religion does not enter into, say, the teaching of mathe- 
matics or chemistry. The administrator’s task is at the 
same time to insure adequate presentation of courses and 
to safeguard the Catholic viewpoint, irrespective of the 
subject taught. Experience has shown, however, that this 
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task may be accomplished, provided the entire staff is in 
the soul of the Church, if not actually in the body. Precise 
information about each teacher must be on file and the file 
must be kept up to date. Letters of recommendation are 
often of dubious worth. Surely there are difficulties at 
times in obtaining or confirming information—but they are 
difficulties which must be overcome before the application 
can be considered. 


A graduate professor does not need the same personality 
as an undergraduate professor, nor must a science or mathe- 
matics teacher be endowed with the imagination and 
dynamism required of teachers of speech and literature. 
The position determines the desired personality. Class- 
room presence, diction, presentation of matter, can be known 
only by performance and in several institutions contracts 
are not drawn up until the heads of departments and deans 
have witnessed one or more demonstration classes. 


But what of Religious? On the appointed day the list 


comes from higher superiors, naming the religious faculty 
for the coming year. Adjustments must be made, gaps must 
be filled and—too frequently—headaches must be endured. 
It is certain, in spite of all evidence to the contrary, that 
the names were not drawn out of a hat, certain, too, that 
superiors had very sound and valid reasons for making the 
appointments. But on those days administrators are con- 
vinced of the fallacy that all members of a teaching congre- 
gation or order are teachers. It would be just as illogical 
to suppose that all Ph.D.’s are qualified to teach graduate 
courses. In such circumstances the administrator can only 
hope and pray that the inspiration of the Holy Ghost and 
his own ingenuity will help him to carry out the aim of his 
school. 

Taking for granted the desired qualifications, the faculty 
should be an integral part of the institution. In addition 
to teaching and extra-curricular activities, there should be 
a real participation of each faculty member, Religious and 
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lay, in the functioning of a college or university. General 
meetings, while not as effectual as departmental meetings, 
should be held once or twice a year; departmental meetings 
once a month or even more frequently. Reports of activi- 
ties, such as attendance at meetings of learned societies, 
library acquisitions, additions to laboratory equipment, pub- 
lications, etc. are discussed and the entire staff is thus au 
courant of the trends throughout the department or school. 
But this is not sufficient. A good administrator has been 
defined as “one who never does what he can assign to 
another, yet always knows what is doing.” In some insti- 
tutions it may happen that administrators attempt to do 
too much themselves. They either do not delegate or have 
not sufficient confidence in subordinates to permit them to 
carry out by themselves the duties assigned. The captious 
definition of a committee as “a group of men who individ- 
ually can do nothing but who, as a group, can meet and 
decide that nothing can be done” is hardly acceptable. 
Rather committees are a means of insuring better adminis- 
tration and wider participation of the faculty and there is 
scarcely one phase of administrative detail which does not 
need an advisory committee—on admissions, awards, pub- 
lications, salary, tenure, and rank, etc. It is understood 
that the most important committee is the council or board, 
whose duty it is to make recommendations regarding gen- 
eral policy. Two extremes are to be avoided—the first is 
the appointment of committees merely for window display. 
They seldom meet, matters are not referred to them for dis- 
cussion, and their existence is practically nominal. The 
other extreme is to allow a committee power which does not 
properly belong to it. The real function of a committee is 
the presentation to the administrator of pertinent data 
which might otherwise not be available. Any time a com- 
mittee attempts to exert pressure, its usefulness has come 
to an end. 

These principles are but a few of the many which may be 
of assistance in the effective operation of our institutions. 





PREPARATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR 
GRADUATE WORK 


GEORGE F. DONOVAN, Ph.D., PRESIDENT, WEBSTER 
COLLEGE, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


During the past ten years and even during the past month, 
in conversations with Catholic men and women including 
those who are still in college, or who are in graduate work, 
or who have completed their university studies, there has 
been revealed a very startling and a very obvious indict- 
ment of Catholic educators, namely, the failure to appreci- 
ate the desirability and the obligation of preparing quali- 
fied Catholic laymen and laywomen for leadership in the 
teaching fields of our colleges and universities including 
professional schools for scientific and historical research. 
So many of these deserving candidates for honors in Catho- 
lic life have even told me in definite terms, that it is prac- 
tically impossible for them to financially continue their 
studies and, furthermore, it is well nigh beyond their ability 
to remain in the field as a teacher or research leader after 
the completion of the formal studies and the requirements 
for the graduate degrees. In particular, I have in mind 
married laymen with home responsibilities, although, in a 
general way, I do recognize the peculiar difficulties that 
confront our laywomen. In addition to the financial handi- 
cap, there is also the lack of stimulating encouragement, 
especially from those who are in a position to offer salutary 
advice. Because of this situation, many of our promising 
Catholic young men and women have entered non-Catholic 
graduate schools, have ended up in public schools, or have 
ultimately gone into business. So many of them have been 
lost to Catholic education and to Catholic intellectual lead- 
ership. 


On the other hand, it is with pride that I recall a story 
of a boy who recently graduated from a Catholic college. 
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This young man made application in the office of the dean 
of the graduate school of the oldest university in the United 
States. The officer, in the interview after an examination 
of the four year college program, declared that the candi- 
date possessed three qualifications for graduate study, in- 
cluding a broad general education in philosophy, religion, 
the sciences and languages, the tools in English, other 
modern and ancient languages, and the stimulus of an in- 
tellectually alert faculty. No other requirement was neces- 
sary. It is this equipment which the liberal arts Catholic 
college bestows upon her student body. Such a state should 
be a means of earmarking some of our outstanding under- 
graduates for the graduate school. 

In this attempt to present some of the steps which should 
be taken by the college in preparing students for graduate 
work, I am aware that we are not overlooking the stress 
that should be and is placed upon undergraduate students, 
upon their majors and minors, participation in the war 
effort, upon religion, and upon the demands for responsi- 
bility in life, in the home, in the professions and occupa- 
tions, and for eternity. 

The college is in a position to assist the graduate school 
and is obligated to do everything in its power in the en- 
couragement and preparation of students for graduate 
study. Some of the more important areas which should be 
emphasized by the college will form the subject matter of 
the remainder of this paper. There are seven points in all: 


1. More than ever before, stress should be placed 
upon a broad cultural training so that the student in 
graduate school will be better prepared to take over a 
more narrow and specialized training. Every effort 
should be made to avoid the tremendous influences of 
vocational, professional, and technical trends. These 
channels should be recognized but they should not be- 
come the only side of undergraduate life. We have 
the responsibility of selecting individual students for 
graduate work despite these current programs. 

2. It is most important that the English language be 
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made an accurate and a complete tool of the prospec- 
tive graduate student. The ability to make an outline, 
sentence structure, clarity, simple mechanics, and gen- 
eral methods of research should be carefully studied. 
Father Thurber Smith, S.J., Dean of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Graduate School, and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study of the College and University 
Department of the N. C. E. A., recently made this im- 
portant comment upon English among graduate stu- 
dents, “Many undergraduates equipped in research 
tools . . ., are apparently lacking a capacity for clear 
and accurate expression even in English.” The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in a ruling made on March 14 by the 
Board of Trustees, stated that “Late in their university 
careers all students seeking a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois must pass an examination in the use 
of written English.” Three years of study by a faculty 
committee preceded the passing of the regulation. 

3. We are embarrassed over the decline of Latin and 
Greek in our colleges. We are also being faced with a 
similar decrease of interest in Modern Languages in- 
cluding German, Spanish, and French. Some say that 
even with the emphasis on Inter-Americanism, Spanish 
is just holding its own in most colleges. New modern 
tongues in our colleges such as Portuguese, Russian, 
and Chinese are being given very little attention. We 
cannot possibly hope to have graduate students in the 
historical, economic, and political backgrounds repre- 
sented by these languages if the entering graduate 
students do not have at least an elementary knowledge 
of the language concerned. 


4. The college should take the initiative in formulat- 
ing a more definite program of public relations between 
the graduate schools and the undergraduate institu- 
tions. Posters, announcements, bulletins, and letters 
are all important but personal contacts between the 
graduate school dean, and college officers and depart- 
mental directors are necessary. Moreover, talks by 
graduate school representatives to college faculty mem- 
bers and students would be very helpful. It is essen- 
tial, too, that the graduate school recognize the need of 
this personal cooperation. This step is not entirely in 
the hands of the college but represents a 50 percent 
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cooperative project divided equally between the un- 
dergraduate and the graduate schools. 

5. A reorganized financial program, providing mone- 
tary assistance to graduate students, is necessary. For 
the fellowship and assistantship programs already in 
existence under the auspices of our universities, I have 
the highest respect and I do feel that this aid has ac- 
complished much. It is important, however, that our 
colleges recognize this critical situation and, through 
alumni and alumnae associations and contacts with 
Catholic men and women of means, bring to their at- 
tention the need of providing in the Catholic educa- 
tional world outstanding Catholic laymen and lay- 
women through a financial aid project. In our religious 
life this program has been recognized and great prog- 
ress has been noted, although I realize that much more 
may and should be done for our priests, Sisters, and 
Brothers on the graduate level. In this American de- 
mocracy, however, it is quite important that we make 
a very special effort to encourage by financial cooper- 
ation qualified and deserving young Catholic men and 
women about to enter the graduate school. 

6. A regional emphasis of graduate subject matter 
by our colleges should make more available graduate 
studies not now available in certain areas. Attention 
to certain languages, certain sciences, and certain social 
fields by our graduate schools would eliminate the great 
duplication now present. In languages, for example, if 
one graduate school would stress Portuguese and 
another Japanese and Chinese there would be more 
room for advanced and specialized development in those 
fields. In the social sciences one institution might well 
specialize in geography, another in economics, and 
another in Government. Outstanding emphasis upon 
a few well chosen subjects by our Catholic graduate 
schools would attract more support and interest from 
our colleges. 

7. Conferences of graduate deans and college officers 
and other persons interested in cooperation, either in 
local areas or at meetings of the N. C. E. A. and 
regional units, would serve to make more clear the 
needs of graduate schools in certain States. 


Results of these efforts should lead to an improvement in 
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the Catholic cultural life of the United States. First, the 
number of properly qualified undergraduate students in- 
terested in attending graduate schools will be increased. 
Second, alert and progressive leaders in Catholic life, litera- 
ture, education, the professions, and business will be more 
numerous. Third, laymen and laywomen will establish a 
prestige and a position in the graduate field comparable to 
our Catholic men and women in the professions and in com- 
mercial life. Fourth, the graduate school will not be called 
upon to insist upon the fulfillment of prerequisites during 
the residence of the graduate student. Time, work, and 
inefficiency will thus be eliminated. Fifth, a more close 
understanding between the graduate school and the college 
will be developed. 

Through these steps I hope to see a more optimistic out- 
look for Catholic life in the United States. On the one 
hand, if we do not recognize the problems and face them 
we will lose our leadership but, on the other hand, if we 
utilize these means at our disposal we will make our contri- 


bution to American democracy worth while and permanent. 





DISCUSSIONS 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION ON THE GRADUATE 
RECORD EXAMINATION HELD BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON GRADUATE STUDY 


The subject of the Round Table Discussion sponsored by 
the Committee on Graduate Study on April 12, 1944, at 
Atlantic City, was the Graduate Record Examination. 


Among those present at the Madison Hotel were: Dean 
George A. O’Donnell, S.J., of Boston College; Miss Catherine 
Rich, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, and Dean M. P. P. H. McGuire, 
of the Catholic University of America; Dean Charles E. 
Schrader, S.J., of the University of Detroit; Rev. John E. 
Wise, S.J., Dean Gustave Dumas, 8.J., of Fordham Univer- 
sity; Dean F. J. Gerst, 8.J., of Loyola University, Chicago; 
Sister Lioba, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; Sister M. 
Regis, Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh; Sister M. Frederic, 
8.S.J., Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo; Sister 
Catherine Marie, College of Mount St. Vincent, New York; 
Sister Dorothy Agnes, Nazareth College, Rochester; Dean 
Francis N. Ryan, C.M., Niagara University; Mother Mary 
Chrysostom, S.H.C.J., Rosemont College; Dean Joseph C. 
Glose, S.J., Woodstock College, Georgetown University; 
Dean Thurber M. Smith, 8.J., St. Louis University. 

The general theme of the discussion was the Graduate 
Record Examination as at least a partial answer to the in- 
creasingly complex problem of selecting qualified students 
for admission to graduate schools. In the post-war years, 
with the return of members of the armed forces, the situ- 
ation will be even more difficult than it is at present because 
of the inevitable state of their academic records. More- 
over, in any case, knowledge and ability can scarcely be 
taken for granted merely on the basis of transcripts of 
records of studies sometimes extending over a period of 
several years. Hence, any means for appraising a student’s 
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attainments and ability by valid standards would be very 
useful. 

It is true that many of the qualities which give promise 
of success in graduate work are obscure but among the more 
obvious factors is the basic one of what the student knows. 
No doubt, much besides knowledge is required but at least 
this is one of the important factors in achievement. 


For this reason an attempt is being made to see whether 
or not an objective standardized examination, suitable for 
widespread use through central management, would be a 
practical service to graduate schools in their problem of 
selecting the most promising candidates for admission. The 
project is being administered by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y., under the supervision of Dr. W. S. Learned. 

At the present time about forty-four prominent graduate 
schools have already subscribed to the use of the Graduate 
Record Examination, not necessarily as a requirement for 
admission but at least as a desirable auxiliary credential of 
academic ability. 


NATURE OF THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


It consists in a series of written tests in the various divi- 
sions of knowledge commonly studied in a Liberal Arts 
college. There are eight general tests taken by all exam- 
inees, covering the fields of Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, Social Studies (History, Government, and 
Economics), Literature, Fine Arts and Verbal Factor, 
(which is’ a general vocabulary test). 

These tests are cast in “objective” form; that is, every 
question is provided with several optional answers, each as 
plausible as it can be made to a person not fully informed 
or misinformed on the point involved. The tests were pre- 
pared under the supervision of scholars from the faculties 
of several universities. They do not follow the curriculum 
at any one institution, but are broadly conceived as tests of 
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the whole subject, without regard to particular courses 
anywhere. 


In addition to the general tests, a specialized examination 
is given, suitable for testing students in their subjects of 
major study. At the time of registering for the examina- 
tion, the student indicates his choice of advanced test. Such 
tests are offered in the History of Fine Arts, Biological 
Sciences, Chemistry, German, Economics, French, Geology, 
History, Government, Psychology, Literature, Mathematics, 
Physics, Engineering, Sociology, and Philosophy. Each 
student elects one advanced subject test. 

These examinations are subject to constant revision and 
new examinations will be added. The men responsible for 
this work will be chosen from the nation at large to repre- 
sent eventually, in some way .to be determined, the institu- 
tions using the examinations. 


METHOD OF SCORING 


The scoring of the tests is done without exception at the 
New York Office of the Carnegie Foundation. The rating 
is determined by comparison with norms established from 
the performance records of over twelve thousand students 
enrolled as graduates and nearly eighteen thousand students 
enrolled as undergraduates. 

The institutional interpreting officer will have at his dis- 
posal data showing how the case in hand compares with the 
average performance of students generally as well as those 
in a given field of specialization. For example, how well 
the average student who majors in Chemistry scores, not 
only in elementary and advanced Chemistry, but in Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Biology, History, Literature, Fine Arts, and 
Vocabulary as well; in other words, what sort of a general 
education he possesses. These same facts are available for 
special areas and also types of institutions such as, eastern 
colleges, midwestern colleges, women’s colleges, teachers’ 
colleges, state and private universities, etc. 
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In this way a “profile” of the student is secured which 
should reveal his working equipment and the qualities of 
competition he will find among his future associates. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE TEST 


The tests are not intended to supplant but rather to sup- 
plement local examinations or other procedures for deter- 
mining eligibility for admission. They leave untouched 
many essential elements in education. However, it is hoped 
that even the single factor which tests even approximately 
what and how much the student actually knows in compari- 
son with students of like experience will be helpful in such 
further judgments as, for example, what use he makes of 
what he knows or what other qualities he may possess. 

These test scores, therefore, are valuable as complemen- 
tary evidence, but should not be final in making decisions. 
Students with only average scores in subject matter may 
possess other qualities that enable them to succeed; quali- 
ties, moreover, which some high scoring individuals may 
lack. 

After introductory remarks by Dean Smith, Doctor 
Deferrari brought out the points that this examination 
appears to have somewhat the same objective and to cover 
somewhat the same fields as the examinations sponsored 
by the Armed Services Institute which will test for achieve- 
ment in college work and on that basis locate the student in 
his college course. The counterpart to these tests for the 
military forces is that of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for civilians. It was further brought out by Doctor 
Deferrari and Dean McGuire that examinations are not 
available in several fields which are considered of great 
importance in Catholic colleges. For example, the general 
examinations omit entirely the field of Philosophy. The 
examinations in the natural sciences seem to be overempha- 
sized at the expense of the social sciences and the languages. 
In the opinion of some the examinations in literature and 
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the social sciences are really easier than those in the natural 
sciences. 

Two sharply contradicting opinions were presented in the 
form of letters from Catholic women’s colleges, both of 
which have used and are using the examinations. In one 
case it was felt that while the examinations served to stimu- 
late both teacher and student to careful review work and 
emphasized the necessity for studying to retain knowledge 
rather than to learn for the day it was felt that any good 
test from an outside agency would serve these purposes and 
a grave doubt was expressed as to their usefulness in evalu- 
ating ability to do graduate work. The other opinion 
stressed the stimulating effect of the examinations and their 
usefulness in impressing on students the necessity of co- 
ordinating knowledge and impressing them with the value 
of a truly liberal education, as well as giving them a certain 
sense of background so necessary for graduate work in 
universities. The lack of examinations in certain fields, 
particularly in languages and philosophy, was deplored. It 
was feared that students majoring in fields in which there 
was no test might be inclined to depreciate the value of that 
subject. 

From the general discussion it appeared that the Record 
Examination was not as yet adapted in a completely satis- 
factory manner to the programs of the liberal arts colleges, 
particularly Catholic colleges. It was felt that there was 
no apparent reason why the natural sciences, including 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, should not 
be grouped together in the same fashion as the social sci- 
ences, including History, Government, and Economics, and 
that more emphasis could be given to languages, both ancient 
and modern, instead of burying them all, as it were, under 
the one heading of literature. 

The field of philosophy which is reserved only to the spe- 
cialized examination and appears to be limited to modern 
philosophy alone, and that most psychological, was felt to 
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be a definite gap or weakness. Catholic colleges, for the 
most part, maintain the cultural and liberalizing value of 
languages, including not only modern languages but of 
Latin and Greek. In practically all cases the program in 
philosophy is considered an integral and most important 
part of the liberal arts curriculum. 

It was recognized, however, that the Graduate Record 
Examination is still in its formative stage and that the 
desire of its sponsors was to make it as flexible and as useful 
as possible. Its value lies largely in its potentialities for 
saving and developing those elements which are in danger 
of being obscured or lost in the trends towards a rather 
crude utilitarianism in Education. 

It was felt that the movement should be encouraged in 
every possible way and the hope was expressed that an 
opportunity might be afforded to Catholic institutions to 
cooperate not only in the administration but in the con- 
struction of examinations. 

It was suggested that the Committee on Graduate Study 
might consult with the Coilege and University Department 
of the N. C. E. A. in the hope that an examination might 
be worked out in the field of philosophy with special refer- 
ences to the Catholic liberal arts colleges and that if this 
should receive sufficiently widespread acceptance it might 
ultimately find some place in the program of the Graduate 
Record Examination. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION ON ACCELERATION 


I. By the Very Reverend Francis J. Furey, D.D., President, 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


The chief purpose of the first speaker is to give the “status 
quaestionis” of “acceleration” at the college level. 

It is difficult to define “‘acceleration” because of the mul- 
titudinous ways in which it has been practiced. One might 
almost say, “quot collegia, tot definitiones.” 

In a very broad sense, “acceleration” means the curricu- 
lar arrangement according to which college students are 
graduated sooner than previously, with the understanding 
that previously they were graduated after eight semesters 
comprising four “scholastic years.” 

One of the primary considerations in dealing with the 
question is the realization that the problem is not the same 
in every institution of higher learning. For example, the 
large university may have comparatively little difficulty 
from the faculty standpoint, since it is in a position to 
rotate the faculty load. On the other hand, the faculty of 
the average small college is so small that all faculty mem- 
bers would be obliged to teach all year. As a permanent pro- 
cedure this would be mentally and physically impossible. 

The financial status of the students must be considered. 
In some colleges students are obliged to secure gainful em- 
ployment during the summer months in order to help defray 
the expenses of their education. In other colleges such is 
not the case. 

Some college plants would not be used for almost one- 
third of the calendar year, were it not for an accelerated 
program and this situation is considered by some very 
wasteful. Generally this does not apply to Catholic colleges, 
which nearly always have retreats, summer sessions, and 
the like during the vacation period. 

There are several concrete considerations. ‘‘Accelera- 
tion” in its present form is undesirable for most institu- 
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tions. “Acceleration” on the other hand has taught some 
valuable lessons. From these lessons the colleges may be- 
come aware of their deficiencies. It is particularly danger- 
ous and misleading to suppose that “acceleration” means 
only a shortening of the college term. It may, and some- 
times does, mean also a shortening of the high school term, 
credit by examination (instead of by courses “‘taken”), the 
use of “streamlined” curricula, and the carrying of a heavier 
academic load, especially by the ablest students. 

Or it may mean a combination of all these elements. 

The conclusion seems to be: We do not wish a continuation 
of “acceleration” as we have it today, but neither do we 
intend to scrap the valuable lessons it has taught us. 


II. By the Reverend A. William Crandell, S.J., Dean, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


Educational acceleration in the form in which it has been 
adopted most commonly by American colleges, consists in 


the year-round operation of educational institutions without 
provision for the two- or three-month period of summer 
vacation. 

In planning for education in post-war America, the advis- 
ability of continuing such a program will certainly be dis- 
cussed. It has the advantage of providing for the American 
youth an opportunity to complete his education and begin his 
professional or business career at a considerably earlier 
age. In an era of “streamline” consciousness, it is attuned 
to the tempo of the times, and has produced satisfactory re- 
sults in many colleges that have adopted it. 

In spite of these good results, there are several objection- 
able features which, to my mind, militate against making 
it a permanent feature in our educational system. 

1. The motivation provided by wartime necessity is a 
large factor in whatever success the program is having at 
present. At war’s end this motivation will be withdrawn 
and the same degree of success cannot be expected. 
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2. The period of summer vacations affords an opportunity 
to the faculty to do additional research, map their programs 
for the coming session, and obtain needed physical and 
mental relaxation. The high pressure under which both 
students and faculty must work in a year-round program is 
bound to affect adversely educational efficiency. 

3. The opportunities usually afforded to religious and lay 
teachers in a short summer session to work toward a degree 
cannot be continued simultaneously with the longer session 
without great difficulty. 

4. The number of entrance dates for Freshmen is multi- 
plied, thus multiplying the number of courses which must 
be offered. Both the first and second half of all sequence 
courses must be offered in every term. 

5. The endowment which was formerly used to cover 
operating expenses over a nine- or ten-month period must 
be redistributed over twelve months, necessitating a cur- 
tailment of expenditures on the library, faculty salaries, etc. 

These difficulties and disadvantages attendant upon the 
year-round operation of colleges seem to me to outweigh the 
uncertain desirable effects of continuing this wartime ex- 
periment as a permanent feature of college education. 


III. By the Very Reverend Edward B. Bunn, 8.J., 
President, Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 


The idea of training is the essential and paramount ele 
ment of education. This demands “intensification of effort” 
which embraces three parts: 

1. Unity of purpose on the part of all engaged in the 
training and of the trainee himself. 

(a) A thorough knowledge of that purpose. 

(b) Discussion of it in teachers’ meetings and within 
departments. 

(c) A check on the grasp of it by the prefect of studies, 
department heads, and the general prefects through per- 
sonal talks and classroom supervision. 
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(d) Measuring the progress of students in the light of 
that purpose. 


(e) Interest in the student’s general progress by all 
teachers, no matter what branch each teaches. 


(f) Correlating degree of student’s performance in all 
branches by all teachers. 


(g) Inculeating a knowledge of the purpose in the student 
by all teachers relative to each one’s subject. 


2. Efficient organization of all educational media (curri- 
cular and extracurricular) . 


Class planning: Knowledge of the matter ; definite amount 
for each class; careful planning of prelection and repetition 
and persons to be called. Tabulation of rise and fall of 
interest among various students; assigning extra work for 
better students and discovering their interests; subject 
must always be considered, presented and prepared in rela- 
tion to the student; lecture method avoided as much as 
possible. 


Program planning in extracurricular activities: Definite 
time for meeting, orderly procedure and definite assign- 
ments for definite students; praising cooperation and initia- 
tive, showing the relation between the particular activity 
and the opportunities in later life; giving rewards for 
service and creating popular opinion against slackers while 
pointing out the importance of a good record in extra- 
curricular activities for future opportunities; seeing that 
each activity has a good body of officers; making it a dis- 
tinction to become an officer and to live up to its responsi- 
bilities; moderator should be present at each meeting, and 
display serious interest in each student’s participation. 


Physical education program with courses in Physical and 
Mental Hygiene to keep the body and mind in right disposi- 
tion for work; food; sleep; recreational habits; good dis- 
cipline about the school. 
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3. Concentrated continuity in the time and emphasis of 
training. 


(a) Few isolated holidays. 

(b) Shorter vacation periods. 

(c) Properly spaced holidays. 

(d) Effective time for retreat and other spiritual 
functions. 

(e) Shorter period for completing high school and college. 


IV. By Brother Emilian, F.S.C., President, 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The term “acceleration” admits of many interpretations. 
When we say that acceleration is successful and has pos- 
sibilities as a permanent policy, we refer to it only as we 
know its functioning on our campus. This does not mean 
that our method of acceleration is perfect or that it will 
prove equally successful in any other college. 


The major features of our speed-up plan are these: 
A three-term year of forty-eight weeks; all subjects are 
limited to one term (courses which formerly spread over 
two semesters now call for double hours in one term) ; all 
subjects are divided into two groups, which groups are pre- 
sented alternately. The advantages, as we view them, are 
the following: students continue to carry a maximum load 
of sixteen semester hours; because many of the subjects 
are doubled in time, there is only half the usual number of 
courses being studied, allowing students to concentrate on 
a few; acceleration is voluntary, permitting students to 
drop out for a term at any time and to return without roster 
difficulties ; new students can be admitted three times a year. 

Financially, the college has not experienced any difficulty 
because the staff is composed of thirty Christian Brothers 
and three laymen. The latter receive their regular salary 
during each of the three terms. 


Most of our students favor acceleration. Doubtless, con- 
ditions due to Selective Service have affected their prefer- 
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ence. Strange as it may seem, the majority of the teachers 
are in favor of the speed-up. The Brothers, non-clerics, 
are not called on to preach retreats or to engage in parish 
work. They prefer teaching to a long period of unemploy- 
ment or to employment in some task which is not as agree- 
able as college teaching. Formerly, the lay-teachers ob- 
tained off-campus employment during the summer. 

The college is not used as a retreat center nor as a house 
of study for young members of the religious congregation 
—arrangements which present practical difficulties to some 
colleges. 

Since the inauguration of acceleration, extra-class activi- 
ties have all but disappeared. This I attribute to the de- 
crease in enrollment and to employment in war industry. 
The students have no more hours than they had before the 
war. 





MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


A meeting of the College and University Department 
Committee on Inter-American Affairs was held at the 
Madison Hotel, Thursday, April 13. At the conclusion of 
the discussion following a paper read by Sister M. Celeste, 
R.S.M., of St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chicago, 
Ill., it was moved, seconded, and passed unanimously that: 

The Chairman of the Committee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the N. C. E. A., College and University Depart- 
ment, the Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., rec- 
ommend to the Executive Committee of the College and 
University Department that it is for the best interest of our 
cultural relations with the Latin American countries that 
Catholics in the United States should have one general 
clearing house for all information pertaining to educational 
matters in the widest sense of the term, and that this clear- 
ing house should be a department or section of a depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington, it being understood that the assumption of any 
functions or activities in this connection by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference shall not only not interfere 
with but should be a stimulus toward the establishment and 
development of regional and local institutes of Latin Ameri- 
can studies, etc. 
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INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE GROUP 


SISTER MARY CELESTE, R.S.M., ST. XAVIER COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I am not speaking as a specialist in the field of Latin 
American relations, I am speaking as one of the “little men,” 
in this case, a little woman. I herewith offer a paper or- 
ganized on neither logical nor psychological lines, but de- 
signed to narrate in chronological and episodical fashion 
my own recent experiences in the field of Latin American 
relations. As the outcome of this talk I hope to do two 
things: first, secure from you an evaluation of the inter- 
pretations and conclusions which grew out of these experi- 
ences, and second, to furnish a springboard from which may 
be launched a frank discussion. 

If you are as confused as I, as to what is going on, you 
must have appreciated Mr. Richard Pattee’s article in the 
March issue of America: 


The barometer of interest in Latin American affairs 
has risen steadily in the United States during the past 
few years. The multiplication of efforts, worthy and 
superficial, to “understand” Latin America has reached 
bewildering proportions. It would seem that practi- 
cally everything that can be said about the other 
American republics—their people, history, background 
and life, has been said at the innumerable institutes, 
round-tables, panel discussions and other devices for 
the distribution of information to the American public. 


It was one of these institute programs last summer that 
intensified my interest in the Latin American situation. At 
the annual conference for the Teachers of the Social Sciences 
held at Chicago University last July, one portion of the 
program dealt with Western Hemispheric Solidarity. The 
papers presented were: “Historical Background for De- 


1“Race in Latin America... ,” America, March 4, 1944. 1. 
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mocracy in Latin America,” by Professor J. Fred Rippy; 
“Culture and Democracy South of the Border,” by Dr. Sol 
Tax, member of Staff, Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
Research Associate of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago; and a third paper was read by 
Harold E. Davis, of the Division of Science and Education, 
on “Inter-American Education in the United States.” Pro- 
fessor Rippy stressed the necessity of a knowledge of the 
historical background of Latin America, together with an 
understanding of the part played by the Church in that 
region before any attempt should be made to indoctrinate 
the Latin American countries with our ideals of democracy. 
The theme of Doctor Tax’s talk was: it cannot be our policy 
to impose our political will upon the countries of Central 
and South America... when we treat of democracy we deal 
not only with a group of beliefs and ideals, we deal with an 
institution as well. Moreover, there is more in democracy 
than a set of ideals and a formal institution, there is also 


what we call the “democratic way.” He concludes: 


Our choice seems to me to be this: either we work by 
educational means to change the basic ways of our 
neighbors—a policy which would assume the superior- 
ity of our way of life, a proposition that is rather 
doubtful; or we resign ourselves to having neighbors 
with a different kind of democracy, built on their own 
cultural forms. We can be satisfied that they believe 
in what we do and we certainly do what is possible to 
assist them to develop their institutions in their own 
democratic way, to educate and to incorporate into 
their nations their inchoate masses and to improve 
their material well-being. Eventually, as we learn 
from them, and they from us, we may still be one.? 


As Catholics we have no quarrel with the conclusions in 
either of these papers. The third, in contrast to the other 
two, was a cold, dry, factual, statistical report which failed 
to give any indication that Catholics as individuals or Cath- 


2MS unprinted. 
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olics as a group were making any contributions to inter- 
American affairs. The questions which naturally arose in 
my mind were whether we had made such contributions and 
were being ignored or whether we had as yet produced 
nothing worthy of mention. 

The second episode occurred in the late summer; a stu- 
dent laid upon my desk a pamphlet of 166 pages and asked 
“What do you think of this?” Perhaps you are acquainted 
with this brochure but I have met few who have had their 
attention called to it. It is a selected list of books compiled 
by a committee of the American Library Association, copy- 
righted by that Association and published in December, 
1942. According to the foreword, the list is limited to books 
in English by United States authors and has been prepared 
for the libraries of the other American republics to enable 
them to select the books which may be of interest to their 
communities. 

A rapid survey of the volume brings the following results: 
Of the reference volumes, which number thirteen, there is 
not a single Catholic reference book. It may be said that the 
Catholic Encyclopedia is out of print. However, a good 
Catholic dictionary compiled and published in this country 
might be a desirable acquisition, and perhaps the National 
Catholic Almanac might be considered as useful in the 
South American library as the World Almanac. 


Out of the twelve books listed under philosophy, no Cath- 
olic title appears, although books by Dewey, Durant, Hock- 
ing, and James occupy space. Of the twenty entries in 
religion only three are Catholic: Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith 
of Our Fathers, published in 1876, Theodore Maynard’s 
Story of American Catholicism, and the Official Catholic 
Directory. The latter, instead of being listed on an open 
entry which would indicate to a librarian that the book 
comes out annually, is entered as a 1942 edition and noted 
as being out of print. There is no Catholic selection under 
the headings of psychology, education, sociology, family, 
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and marriage. The history of Latin America is written by 
a commercial attaché. (William Schurze). 

The only book dealing with the missions of California is 
by a non-Catholic, John Berger. Although his work is a 
readable and on the whole a friendly account of the work of 
the missionaries there occur such expressions as “the futile 
labors of the friars...” 

Of the biographies, Carnegie, Dupont, Rockefeller, and 
Ford merit inclusion. But Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Eng- 
land, and Bishop Ireland are absent. The only two Cath- 
olics whose lives are deemed worthy of note are Christopher 
Columbus and Junipero Serra. 

To sum up: of the 1,279 books listed, only five were writ- 
ten by Catholics, Cardinal Gibbons 1, Theodore Maynard 1, 
Charles Fenwick 1, and Agnes Repplier 2. When I came 
across Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Haunted Lady and Van 
Dyne’s The Bishop’s Murder Case, I had a suspicion that 
the South Americans would prefer to read escape litera- 
ture in their language, a suspicion confirmed when I read 
the report of the publishers who made the trip to South 
America under the auspices of the State Department. The 
report reads: 

Unlike our North American public they do not care 
particularly for mystery and detective stories, but on 
the other hand, romances and westerns seem to be 
two categories that are relatively more popular than 
they are here at the present time. On the whole the 
public seeks more serious books—the classics, biog- 
raphy, history, travel, historical novels, etc.* 

Now are we to interpret this as a deliberate discrimina- 
tion against Catholic books and Catholic authors? I think 
not. As I view this incident, I recognize two facts: first, 
Catholic writers and books, which would seem to be of inter- 
est to readers of countries whose populations are pre- 
dominantly Catholic, have been omitted; second, I also see 


3“The Role of Books in Inter-American Relations,” Publishers’ 
Weekly, 145, 10, p. 1029. 
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that the names of the best scholars outside of the Catholic 
groups likewise do not appear in these pages. Professor 
Rippy pointed out to me that no book of James Spence Rob- 
ertson, Charles W. Hackett, or himself had been included. 
Of Herbert Bolton’s bcoks, only the one small volume, Span- 
ish Borderlands, in the Yale Chronical Series, has been 
chosen. 

A call to the headquarters of the American Library As- 
sociation in Chicago elicited the following information: 
The project had been carried through in Washington as 
Study No. 251 at the Library of Congress Annex. Copies of 
the list were mailed to selected South American libraries. 
When I inquired as to the basis of selectivity, no one at the 
Chicago office could furnish any information. When the 
list had been checked and returned to Washington the books 
requested were then sent to the South American libraries. 


In a letter to the director of the project in Washington 
on March 30 I asked the following questions: “(1) Where 
can I obtain a report on the books for the Latin American 
project? (2) How much of the work has been done? (3) 
How much of the work is in progress? (4) What further 
plans are under consideration? (5) What is the basis of 
selectivity of the Latin American libraries to whom the 
books are being sent?” 


Excerpts from the response follow: 


The 1942-43 project, which was sponsored by the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, is somewhat 
more than half completed. The new project, supported 
by the Department of State, is just getting under way. 
It is expected that the project will be continued 
through the next year, but this is not certain. 

The libraries which are receiving books under the 
project were selected with the aid of librarians and 
others who were acquainted with Latin America, of the 
U. S. Embassies, and the librarians of the American 
libraries in Latin America. 

The sum of $109,775.00 was allocated for books and 
periodicals, and distributed among 500 libraries in the 
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20 Latin American Republics. The libraries chosen 
were of all types, including public libraries, large and 
small, school and university libraries, and _ special 
libraries of various types, rariging from those of schools 
of nursing and social service to the Escuela de Bellas 
Artes of Costa Rica and the musical library of the Con- 
servatorio de Cali, Colombia. The books sent covered 
most of the fields of knowledge, from general to science, 
medicine, agriculture, engineering, etc. 

What happened was that the committee appointed for the 
selecting and listing of these items was hastily assembled 
and composed of those not particularly expert in the field. 
Those who might have done a more specialized piece of work 
were unwilling to leave their positions to undertake a job 
which was scheduled to be completed in a year and which 
carried too small a remuneration to guarantee security. 
But here would have been a signal opportunity for a Cath- 
olic librarian able and willing to participate in this project; 
it might have helped to correct the misconception which 
John W. White points out when he says: 

No doubt it will be something of a shock to the nearly 
40 million Catholics in the United States ... to learn 
that there are a great many persons in South America 
who are convinced that there are no Catholics north of 
the Rio Grande.* 

The third and last experience which touches me rather 
closely, occurred in connection with the translation of some 
of my American history texts into Spanish for schools in 
Latin American countries. The committee of publishers, 
to whom I referred above, who made their trip to South 
America last summer under the auspices of the State De- 
partment and the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
was under the chairmanship of George Brett, Jr., President 
of the Macmillan Company, with whom I publish. When 
the suggestion was made for the translation of the texts, I 
sought counsel from some of my Catholic and non-Catholic 


4 John W. White, “Our Responsibility Southward,” Catholic Digest, 
VIEI,:5; 1. 
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friends, with the following results: As far as my relations 
with the publishers went, I became responsible for the 
securing of an acceptable Spanish translation; they would 
negotiate with the Latin American publishers. As you 
know the major Latin American nations have their own 
well-established publishing houses and printing plants. 
There is strong political and economic opposition to the 
introduction of textbooks, published or printed in the United 
States. I was warned that this would not be a lucrative 
enterprise but this was a minor consideration. Most sig- 
nificant was the comment by one of the editors: “The fact 
that you are a Catholic author and that Latin America is 
a Catholic region is encouraging...” I then attempted to 
secure some evaluation on the soundness of the venture and 
as I wrote to my Catholic friends in the field I inquired if 
they could tell me what Catholic central agency was dealing 
with the Latin American relations. 


As far as concerned the translation, I received encourag- 


ing replies such as: “I would much prefer to see your books 
translated for Latin American readers than all the junk we 
are feeding them.” “I showed your latest book to a bishop 
from Chile and he believes such a treatment with its Cath- 
olic highlights would be just what they need.” But in the 
meantime I could not ascertain the location of the Cath- 
olic clearing center for Latin American interests. 


I then wrote a personal letter to Dr. Richard Pattee to 
ask his opinion. The response came not from Doctor Pattee 
but from the Division of Cultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of State, telling me of Doctor Pattee’s sojourn in 
Mexico, and adding: 


Reports to the Department indicate that an increas- 
ing number of readers in the other American republics 
desire works on the history of the United States. Edu- 
cators seem sympathetic to the presentation of the 
United States history in textbooks adapted to the cur- 
ricula of secondary schools. 
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And a recent letter from Dr. Howard E. Wilson expresses 
more or less the same reactions: 


From the cultural point of view I should like very 
much to see a translation of your books on United 
States history into Spanish for South American 
schools. I am certain that such a translation would 
help cement Latin American relations by providing 
for a deeper understanding of this country by the 
Latin American school children. 


It happened that I worked with Doctor Wilson on a proj- 
ect concerning the Far East, hence the point of the fol- 
lowing : 


Our interests certainly do seem to be paralleling 
these days, first in Asia and then in Latin America. 
Like you, no doubt, I regard these two areas as part 
of a vaster program for the improvement of education 
for constructive and peaceful international relations. 


I would like to stress that in both these cases I did not 
communicate with governmental agencies, but with private 


individuals whom I happen to know. : 

Although encouraged to complete the project, I was 
never able to orientate myself in the Catholic milieu. Finally 
I appealed to Father Cunningham, always a friend in need, 
and he has told you in the mimeographed announcement 
the present status of the work. 


For the clarification of my own thoughts, I would like to 
propose the following questions: Are we really convinced 
that we should look upon this awakened interest in Latin 
America and her problems as an opportunity for the Cath- 
olics of the United States, hierarchy, educators, and people 
to make a definite contribution to inter-American under- 
standing and as a challenge which we must meet? 


For the affirmative response to this, note the College 
Newsletter, March, 1944, in the article on Latin American 
relations; also read “Our Responsibility Southward” by 
John W. White in the March Catholic Digest. Among other 
things he says: 
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One of the questions pressing most impatiently for 
an answer in the minds of hierarchy and laymen alike 
throughout the southern continent today is: “When 
are United States Catholics going to waken to their 
responsibilities towards the Catholic nations of South 
America?” > 

The negative response has been expressed somewhat as 
follows: this entire agitation is ephemeral and time-con- 
suming to say the least. A professorial friend, an author- 
ity in the field of Latin American affairs, not a Catholic, 
belittled to me the whole movement. He declared it to be a 
seething mass of activity sans objectives, organization or 
predictable outcomes. He believes that the present intense 
interest in the Latin American republics will peter out 
during the post-war era and the worth while work of cement- 
ing Latin American relations will continue to be the task of 
the private individuals trained for the job. 


Some Catholic leaders have expressed to me identical 
views. They assert that: the quiet infiltration into Latin 
America of the missionary orders in the teaching and medi- 
cal fields; the increasing emphasis on Latin-American rela- 
tions in our own educational system on the three levels; 
the contact with Latin Americans, especially Mexicans, 
coming into our industrial centers are more effective means 
to better inter-American understanding than suddenly con- 
ceived and ill-executed projects. These movements, they 
say, were already progressing quietly prior to the present 
feverish activity. 

If, however, we do think it desirable to participate vigor- 
ously in the present program, will it not be necessary to limit 
the area of our participation so as to concentrate on certain 
angles of the enterprise? 

I need not tell you, because all of you already know the 
situation better than I do, of the multiplicity of projects 
now under way and the conflicting agencies and subsidiaries 


5 Ibid. 
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which have been created to carry through those projects. 
To list a few of these agencies interested in projects in the 
educational field only: Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Division of Cultural Relations of the 
State Department, the NEA Committee on International 
Relations, Division of Inter-American Relations in the 
Office of Education, American Council on Education, The 
Institute of International Education, The Hispanic Foun- 
dation of the Library of Congress, The Pan-American Union. 

All of these have commissions, committees, and sub-com- 
mittees working on studies, projects, reports, and workshops 
ad infinitum. If then it is decided that we should take an 
active part and if we select those fields in which the activity 
shall be emphasized, could we determine the following: 

Through what Catholic center do we clear? I have been 
advised that the N. C. W. C. definitely is the official agency. 
However, the Inter-American Institute appears to have the 
approval of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Director of Pan-American Union. 

Again, how are we to discover what projects are in prog- 
ress under Catholic auspices in the various areas? Who 
are the available resources counselors in the respective 
areas? Would it not be possible to have a directory of such 
resources and counselors? 

This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the details 
of a Catholic inter-American program. Perhaps, however, 
we might mention some of the desiderata as seen by the 
South American side and listed in White’s article: 


1. The establishment of scholarships for South American 
students in the Catholic Universities in the United States. 
He says: 

A member of the hierarchy in one of the South 
American republics told the writer that there are only 


four such scholarships in the United States and all of 
them offered at Notre Dame... . ® 


6 Thid. 
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2. Trained Catholic women social workers to teach social 
service in Catholic Universities. 

3. Trained public health nurses to establish and operate 
a public health nursing school in Santiago. 

4. Catholic seminars composed of U. S. priests and lay- 
men to reside at the South American capitals for two or 
three months of the year. 

5. Catholic periodical literature dealing with the U. S. 
to replace the non-Catholic publications of all descriptions 
that are flooding the country. 

It is fitting to close with the words of Monsignor Larraine, 
Bishop of Talca, Chile, as quoted by White: 

United States Catholicism cannot escape the part 
it is going to be called upon to play in these three fields 
(the intellectual, cultural and religious) even if it 
wanted to, and I am sure it does not. South American 
Catholicism looks to the U. S. for leadership, ideas, 
and inspirations, just as South American industry, 
mining and agriculture do.” 


7 Ibid. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1944, 11:00 A. M. 

Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., President, presiding. 

After the opening prayer by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor J. B. Moriarity, the following Committee reports were 
submitted by the respective Chairmen: 

Regional Units by Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Secondary School Libraries by Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, 
0.P., Oak Park, Iil. 

Policies by Brother William Mang, C.S.C. 

Quarterly Bulletin by Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Father Maline appointed the following Committees with 
instructions to report at the end of the Thursday afternoon 
session. 

On Nominations: Brother William Sharkey, S.C., A.M., 
Mobile, Ala., Chairman; Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Sister M. Archangela, O.S.F., A.M., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., 
S.T.Lr., Oak Park, Ill., Chairman; Rev. Laurence M. Barry, 
S.J., A.M., Chicago, Ill.; Brother Oswald, C.F.X., A.M., 
Baltimore, Md. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor George Johnson, Ph.D., 
Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, gave an address on the subject “Trends in Educa- 
tion.” The secondary school will be interested in the educa- 
tion of war veterans, the disposal of surplus government 
property, and the United States participation in war-torn 
Europe. 
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Two important problems will be facing our young men 
immediately after the war, namely, compulsory military 
training, or compulsory national service. 

The secondary school of tomorrow must be prepared to 
face the challenge of giving an education that will adequately 
serve the youth after this war. Secondary education must 
expand into the more comprehensive field of Youth Educa- 
tion. 


Whilst the Church cannot duplicate the elaborate educa- 
tional programs furnished by the State, the Catholic schools 
must strive for optimum efficiency in those phases of the 
curriculum, that lie within their power. The Catholic 
schools should produce leaders in all levels of society. 

The secondary school holds a pivotal position in the field 
of Catholic education. To solve the secondary school prob- 
lems is to facilitate the solution of the problems of the other 
levels of the Catholic educational ladder. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1944, 2:30 P. M.. 


Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., President, presiding. 

This session opened with prayer by the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Philip J. Furlong. 

Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Rector of St. Thomas More 
Catholic Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa., read the first 
paper, “The Curriculum in Post-War Education.” The sec- 
ond paper, “What the Catholic High School Graduate Should 
Know of the Social Sciences,” was presented by Edward 
Marciniak, M.S.A., Instructor, Loyola University; Sheil 
School of Social Studies; Editor of Work, Chicago, Ill. The 
final paper, “Learning from the Army’s Experience with 
Foreign Language Teaching,” was read by Dean Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, Ph.D., Columbian College (on leave), The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C.; Director, Wash- 
ington Inter-American Training Center; Editor of Hispania. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 13, 1944, 9:30 A. M. 

Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., presiding. 

This session was devoted to the general theme, “Guidance 
in Wartime.” 

The following papers were included: 

“Religious Personal Guidance,” by Rev. John F. Lenny, 
S.J., A.M., Principal, St. Joseph’s High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; “Educational Guidance in Wartime,” by Brother Henry 
C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., Principal, William Cullen Mc- 
Bride High School, St. Louis, Mo.; “The Importance of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Post-War World,” by Eugenie A. 
Leonard, Ph.D., Dean of Women, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; “Pre-Induction Guidance,” 
by Brother Nathanael, C.F.X., Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 13, 1944, 2:00 P. M. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Vice President, presiding. 

“Religious Training in Wartime” constituted the theme 
for this session. 

Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A.B., LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Mobile, Ala., read a paper “Bringing the 
Family Back to Christ,” and Rev. William J. Ferree, S.M., 
Ph.D., Editor, The Marianist, Mount St. John, Dayton, Ohio, 
spoke on the subject “The Church’s Need of Vocations.” 

Dean Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D., School of Education, 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y., presented a prelimi- 
nary report of the Committee on Reorganization on a Ques- 
tionnaire Study of Colleges and High Schools. 

It was voted to approve the Statement of Objectives as 
the Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education in the 
United States, with the amendment, “Provided the State- 
ment be approved by the hierarchy through the intermedi- 
ary of Monsignor Johnson, the Secretary General.” 
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The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented 
by Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Chairman, and adopted 
by the assembly. 

RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS we the delegates to this Forty-first Annual 
Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
have experienced the warmest welcome from our host, the 
Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, 
and from the Committee on Local Arrangements, headed by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Maurice R. Spillane, 

Be it resolved, That the membership of the Secondary 
School Department voice its deepest and most sincere grati- 
tude to His Excellency, and to the aforesaid Committee. 

WHEREAS Catholic education in the United States has 
suffered a severe loss in the demise of those two eminent 
prelates and former Presidents General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, Bishop Howard and 
Bishop Peterson, 

Be it resolved, That the Secondary School Department 
commend to God in their prayers the souls of the afore- 
mentioned guides and leaders. 

WHEREAS our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, finds himself 
at the present time beset by forces destructive to the entire 
structure of Christian civilization, 

Be it resolved, That this Department pledge itself to in- 
creased fervor in prayer for the preservation of the uni- 
versal Church, the See of Rome, and the very person of our 
beloved Pontiff. 

Be it further resolved, That the individual members of the 
Department bring by their increased zeal in the work of 
education a measure of consolation to our Holy Father, in 
these sorrowful days. 

WHEREAS our own beloved country is at present passing 
through the most critical period in her history, 

Be it resolved, That we rededicate ourselves in loyal and 
patriotic service to the cause of American Democracy. 

WHEREAS those who have contributed to the program of 
this annual meeting by their learned and timely papers and 
addresses, have proved a source of inspiration and stimula- 
tion, 

Be it resolved, That the Department express its deepest 
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appreciation and gratitude for their generosity and self- 
sacrifice. ; 
Respectfully submitted, 


BERNARDINE B. MYERS, O.P., Chairman. 
LAURENCE M. BARRY, S.J. 
BROTHER OSWALD, C.F.X. 

Committee on Resolutions. 


The following report of the Committee on Nominations 
for officers for the year 1944-45 was submitted by Brother 
William Sharkey, S.C. The report was approved, and the 
Secretary instructed to cast a single vote for all nominees. 

President: Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Vice President: Brother Philip, F.S.C., A.M., New York, 
N. Y. 

Secretary: Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., A.M., 8.T.Lr., 
Oak Park, Ill. 

General Executive Board: Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., 
Ph.D., West Baden Springs, Ind.; Brother William Sharkey, 
§.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala. 

Department Executive Committee (General Members) : 
Very Rev. Msgr. J. B. Moriarity, A.M., Ironwood, Mich.; 
Right Rev. Msgr. James T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Rev. Leo M. Byrnes, A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Rev. Joseph 
C. Krug, Ph.D., S.T.D., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph C. 
Mulhern, S.J., A.M., Dallas, Tex.; Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, 
$.J., A.M., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John Francis Monroe, O.P., A.M., 
§.T.Lr., Columbus Ohio.; Brother Alexis Klee, S.C., A.M., 
Metuchen, N. J.; Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., Ph.D., 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., Ph.D., 
Dayton, Ohio; Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Brother Oswald, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md.; 
Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md.; Brother 
William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Brother William 
Sharkey, S.C., A.M., Mobile, Ala.; Brother Leopold, F.S.C., 
A.M., Glencoe, Mo.; Sister Francis Joseph, S.P., A.M., St. 
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Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind.; Sister M. Archangela, 0O.S.F., 
A.M., Milwaukee, Wis.; Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., A.M., 
South St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. Jane de Chantal, O.P., A.M., 
Columbus, Ohio; Sister M. Joan, O.P., Ph.D., Chicago, IIL; 
Sister Bernardine Miriam, S.C., New York, N. Y. 

Department Executive Committee (Regional Unit Mem- 
bers) : 

Middle Atlantic: Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, 
Ph.D., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Southern: Brother Gerald, F.S.C., M.S., Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, 8.M., A.M., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Central: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, A.M., Dubuque, Iowa; 
Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, IIl. 

California: Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, the newly elected President, 
thanked the members of the Secondary School Department 
for their vote of confidence. 

Father Goebel then offered the following suggestion as a 
possible program of activities for the ensuing year: 

That committees under the presidency of each Regional 
Unit consider the post-war problems of secondary education 
as proposed in Monsignor Johnson’s address on “Trends in 
Education.” These committees might meet before Christ- 
mas, and present their findings to the Executive Committee 
at its December meeting. With this framework of refer- 
ences, it would be possible to crystallize our ideas on the 
problems of post-war planning. No action was taken. 

A motion was approved to thank Father Maline for the 
excellent work he performed as President of the Secondary 
School Department during the past year. 


The meeting adjourned with prayer at 3:40 P. M. 
BERNARD T. SCHAD, S.M., 
Acting Secretary. 





MEETINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


FIRST MEETING 


St. Ignatius High School, 
Chicago, Ill., December 29, 1948. 

The session opened with prayer at 10:15 A. M. 

In the absence of Brother Philip, F.S.C., the Chairman 
requested Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., to act as Secre- 
tary for the meeting. 

All the members of the Committee were present, with the 
following exceptions: 

Brother Philip, F.S.C., Secretary; Very Rev. Msgr. J. B. 
Moriarity, Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, Rev. John Francis Mon- 
roe, O.P., Sister M. Loyola, C.S.C., Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, 
Rev. James A. King, S.J., Rev. Joseph G. Cox. 

Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong was represented by Rev. Ray- 
mond Grant, S.J. 


Rev. Joseph J. Rooney, S.J., was represented by Rev. L. E. 
Reed, 8.J. 

Brother Joseph Matthew, F.S.C., was represented by 
Brother Hugh, F.S.C. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 30, 1942, were 
approved as read. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF N. C. E. A., 1944 

The Chairman, Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., announced a 
communication from Right Rev. Msgr. George Johnson, re- 
questing an opinion on the advisability of holding a general 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association 
in Atlantic City, during Easter Week of 1944. Monsignor 
Johnson was contacted by telephone and the following in- 
formation obtained. No definite decision had yet been taken 
in the matter. However, he advised that consideration be 
given to a program for the proposed meeting, following the 
general theme: “Immediate Problems Facing the Secondary 
Schools.” 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


I. Meeting of the Executive Board of N. C. E. A., held in 
Chicago, June 23-24, 1943. 


Report submitted by Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M. 

1. The present general officers of the Association and of : 
the different departments to hold office throughout the emer- 
gency, or until regular meetings of the respective groups 
can be held. 

2. The Regional Units are urged to hold their annual 
meetings. 

3. The Board approved a plan submitted by the National 
Association of Secondary Principals governing the award- 
ing of high school credit for educational experience gained 
in military service. 

4. The request of the National Catholic Music Education 
Association to be affiliated with the N. C. E. A., was not 
approved. 

5. The invitation to the N. C. E. A. to become one of the 


cooperating groups of the Committee of International Edu- 
cation was declined. 

6. Through the action of the Secretary General, Senate 
Bill 875, entitled “A Bill to Provide for the Preparation of 
High School Students for Wartime Service” was changed 
to make it acceptable to the Executive Board. 


II. Libraries. Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Chairman. 


1. Numerous requests are being received for additional 
copies of the Committee’s report, “(One Hundred Catholic 
Titles for High School Libraries.” 

2. Two projects were proposed as possible future activi- 
ties for the Libraries Committee. (a) To make a survey 
of Catholic high school libraries to determine the library 
service and activities found in our Catholic high schools. 
(b) To compile a supplementary list of books to bring the 
present “One Hundred Catholic Titles” up to date. 

It was voted to request an appropriation from the Finance 
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Committee of the N. C. E. A., to carry out this latter project. 
The estimated cost to be determined by the Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee. 

No action was taken on the survey project. 


Ill. Policies. Brother William, C.S.C., Chairman. 


In keeping with the action taken at the December 1942 
meeting of the Executive Committee to continue further 
study of the “Tentative Statement of the Objectives of 
Catholic Secondary Education in the United States,” as pre- 
pared in 1939 by the Committee on Policies under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., it was voted to ap- 
point a “Revision Committee” whose function it should be 
to make the necessary revisions of the 1939 Statement of 
Objectives and report its findings to the Committee on Poli- 
cies for further action. 

In recognition of the cooperative nature of this project, 
the Committee voted to instruct the Secretary to send a 
letter of appreciation to Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., and Rev. 
Alfred Schnepp, 8.M., for their valuable contributions. 


IV. Quarterly Bulletins. Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., Edi- 
tor and Chairman. 


The editorial staff requests that more papers of the 
regional meetings be sent in. This becomes more necessary 
since some of the regional meetings will not be held this 
year. 

Copies of past issues of the Quarterly had been sent to all 
Catholic high schools. It was suggested that the next issue 
carry a statement to the effect that in the future only mem- 
ber-schools of the N. C. E. A., will be retained on the mail- 
ing list. The report was approved. 


V. Regional Units. Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Chair- 
man. 


The annual meeting of the Southern and Middle Atlantic 
Units will not be held this year. The California Unit held 
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its meeting in Los Angeles, December 20-21, 1943, and the 
Central Unit will meet in Chicago at the usual time preced- 
ing the annual meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The report was approved. 
Discussion centered on the status of membership on the 
Committee on Regional Units. No definite action was taken. 
Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, 8.M., now located in St. 
Louis, is to continue to act as delegate for the Southern Unit 
until that body takes further action at a later meeting. 


VI. Religion. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Chairman. 

In accordance with the suggestion that a tentative pro- 
gram be considered for the proposed annual meeting of the 
N.C. E. A., Father Goebel submitted two topics for the ses- 
sion on Religion. 

1. The Church’s Need for Vocations. 

2. Bringing the Family Back to Christ. 


NEW BUSINESS 


I. Brother Benjamin, C.F.X. 

It was voted to send a congratulatory letter to Brother 
Benjamin, C.F.X., on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
cf his religious profession. 


II. Sister Josita, B.V.M. 

It was voted to send to Sister Josita, former member of 
the Executive Committee, a letter of congratulation on her 
appointment as Superior General of her Congregation. 


III. Reorganization of High School Curriculum. 


Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., read a letter received 
from Rev. Clarence Elwell, requesting that the Executive 
Committee give an expression of opinion on the question of 
acceleration and reorganization of the High School Curricu- 
lum. Failing to agree on the real meaning of the request, 
the Committee voted to defer action to a later meeting. 

The morning session adjourned for lunch at 12:20 P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
The meeting reconvened at 2:15 P. M. 


I. Pre-Induction Guidance of Youth for Army Service. 


Major Arthur K. Vincent, Chief Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, Sixth Service Command, Army Service Forces, 
showed several very interesting films on the various aspects 
of Pre-Induction. 


II. After School Work and the High School Students. 


Mr. Norman O’Connell, Area Office, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Chicago, presented interesting factual data ob- 
tained from a Government survey on conditions prevailing 
in the high schools of the country, where many students are 
working several hours a day in addition to their regular 
school schedules. 


III. Program For Annual Meeting of the N. C. E. A. 


Utilizing the material that had been discussed at the De- 
cember 1942 meeting, the Chairman will circularize the 
members for further suggestions for the final program for 
annual N. C. E. A. conventions. However, it was proposed 
to organize a panel on the subject of “General Guidance,” 
in keeping with the theme “Immediate Problems Facing the 
Secondary Schools.” 


A vote of thanks was extended to Rev. Nicholas H. Mann, 
S.J., President, and Rev. Laurence M. Barry, 8.J., Principal 
of St. Ignatius High School, for the kind hospitality ac- 
corded the members of the Executive Committee throughout 
the day. 


The meeting adjourned with prayer at 4:30 P. M. 


BERNARD T. SCHAD, S.M., 
Acting Secretary. 
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SECOND MEETING 
Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 11, 1944. 


The session opened with prayer by Very Rev. Msgr. J. B. 
Moriarity at 2:15 P. M. 

In the absence of Brother Philip, F.S.C., due to illness, 
the Chairman requested Brother Bernard T. Schad, S.M., 
to act as Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in Chicago, December, 1943, were approved as 
read. 

All members were present with the exception of the fol- 
lowing: Brother Philip, F.S.C., Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, 
Rey. Joseph J. Rooney, 8.J., Brother Joseph Matthew, F.S.C. 
(represented by Brother Hugh, F.S.C.), Sister Francis 
Joseph, S.P., Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, California Unit Dele- 
gate, and Brother Gerald, 8.C., Southern Delegate. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


I. Libraries Service. Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., Chair- 
man. 


A proposed survey of library services made available in 
our Catholic high schools will be deferred to some future 
time. A revision of the Committee’s pamphlet, “One Hun- 
dred Best Catholic Titles,” will be undertaken as soon as . 
finances have been provided. Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 
S.M., offered to contact the Bruce Publishing Company 
which printed the last edition. 


II. Policies. Brother William Mang, C.S.C., Chairman. 


The report covered the work of the Revision Committee 
relative to the original “Objectives of Catholic Secondary 
Education in the United States.” After making several 
changes in terminology, the Executive Committee voted to 
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accept the report with the recommendation that it be sub- 
mitted to the General Session of the Secondary School De- 
partment for final approval. It was also voted to have the 
revised Objectives printed as a distinct pamphlet so as to 
give it greater circulation. It was voted that the pamphlet 
be followed by an observation to the effect that the Report 
should be used as the basis for the formulation of specific 
school objective, and should not be reproduced verbatim for 
this purpose. 


III. Quarterly Bulletin. Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., 
Chairman. 


Father Barry explained the difficulties due to the war 
emergency that delayed the appearance of the two last issues 
of the Quarterly. He also made a plea for additional re- 
ports of past regional meetings. 


IV. Religion Committee. Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Chairman. 


Father Goebel outlined the program prepared for the ses- 
sion on Religion, following the general theme “Religious 
Training in Wartime.” The two papers to be presented 
are: “The Church’s Need of Vocations,” by Rev. William 
J. Ferree, S.M., and “Bringing the Family Back to Christ,” 
by Rev. Leo M. Byrnes. 


V. Reorganization Committee of the School System. 


Brother Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., was requested by the 
Chairman to give a brief report of the National Committee 
meeting on Reorganization of the School System, held in 
Chicago, several weeks ago. This meeting was devoted pri- 
marily to a study of the questionnaires received from 211 
high schools and 114 colleges, distributed throughout the 
country. 

Further discussion centered on Father Elwell’s letter re- 
ported in the Executive Committee meeting of last Decem- 
ber. A motion was carried to the effect that the Committee 
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take no further action on the question of reorganization, 
pending further reports from the National Committee on 
Reorganization. 


VI. Regional Units. Brother Julius J. Kreshel, §.M., 
Chairman. The California Unit met in Los Angeles, De- 
cember 20-21, 1943, and the Central Unit held its regular 
meeting in Chicago, March 21, 1944. The Southern and 
Eastern Units did not find it feasible to have their annual 
meetings during the past year. 


Adjournment at 4:30 P. M. 


BERNARD T. SCHAD, S.M., 
Acting Secretary. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Middle Atlantic States Unit (Eastern). Because of 
wartime travel restrictions and because of the holding of the 
Forty-first Annual Convention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association right in their midst at Atlantic City, 
the Middle Atlantic States Unit held no meeting this year. 


The officers are: 

Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., New 
York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman: Brother Cassian, F.S.C., A.M., Brooklyn, 
i F 

Secretary : Sister M. Concepta, O.P., New York, N. Y. 

Delegate: Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Southern Unit. The Southern Unit did not hold a 
meeting this year because of the exigencies of transporta- 
tion in wartime. 

The officers are: 

Chairman: Vacant. Chairman resigned. Now, army chap- 
lain. 

Vice Chairman: Brother Gerald, S.C., M.S., Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

Secretary: Sister M. Clara, O.P., A.M., New Orleans, La. 

Delegate: Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, 8.M., A.M., San 
Antonio, Tex., now of St. Louis, Mo. 

The California Unit. The California Unit met December 
20 and 21, 1943, at the Catholic Girls’ High School, Los 
Angeles, under chairmanship of Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, 
Superintendent of the Archdiocesan Schools. The Most 
Reverend Archbishop, John J. Cantwell, D.D., celebrated 
the Mass opening the meeting and made the address of wel- 
come. Notable among the speakers of the first day’s pro- 
gram was the Right Reverend Monsignor James T. O’Dowd 
of San Francisco who spoke on “The Catholic High School 
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and Catholic Leadership.” The Reverend Doctor Patrick 
J. Dignan, Los Angeles, contributed a paper on “The Cath- 
olic High School and the Present Crisis.” Other topics dis- 
cussed were “The Problems of Youth in the World Today,” 
by a student panel; “The English Program in the Catholic 
High School,” by Sister M. Michael, I.H.M., Hollywood; 
“The High School and the Liturgy,” by Rev. Robert E. 
Brennan, Los Angeles. 

The second day of the meeting was opened by Rev. Daniel 
P. Collins and Dr. Thomas McCarthy discussing “The Re- 
ligion Program in the Catholic High School.” Later there 
were six sectional meetings to discuss curricular subject 
matters. Rev. Benjamin Bowling, C.S.P., made an out- 
standing contribution on “Student Guidance.” Sister Rose 
de Lima, C.S.J., Los Angeles, gave an original treatment of 
the topic “Liberal Arts in the High School.” 

The officers are: 

Chairman: Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Ph.D., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Vice Chairman: Brother Alfred, F.S.C., A.M., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Secretary: Mother M. Caillista, R.S.M., Burlingame, Calif. 

Delegate: Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The Central Unit. This unit held its Seventh Annual 
Meeting at the Palmer House, Chicago, March 21, 1944, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Bernardine B. Myers, O.P., 
A.M., Oak Park, IIl. 

Rev. Stephen Ander], La Crosse, Wis., presented a paper 
on “The Service Man as an Apostle,” quoting liberally from 
correspondence received from boys at the front which told 
of apostolic work that can and is being done with armed 
forces. The Honorable Cornelius J. Harrington, Circuit 
Court of Illinois, elaborated the topic “The Catholic High 
School and the Problem of Juvenile Delinquency.” He 
traced delinquency to the broken family and the lack of 
religious training. 
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At noon the Central Unit (Secondary School Department) 
and the Midwest Unit (College and University Department) 
met in a joint luncheon at which Miss Helen C. White, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was the principal speaker. Her ad- 
dress bore on the future of the Liberal Arts College. 

The afternoon session opened with “A Report on the 
Progress of the Reorganization Movement,” by Brother 
William, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. Then followed a panel 
discussion of “Wartime Problems of High Schools.” Prob- 
lems discussed were: “Attendance,” by Sister M. Leonita, 
F.S.P.A., La Crosse, Wis. ; “Credit for Military Service,” by 
Rev. Julian L. Maline, S.J., West Baden Springs, Ind.; “‘Pre- 
Induction Guidance for Boys,” by Ensign A. L. Conrad, 
U.S.N.R., Chicago, Ill.; “Awarding of Diploma before Com- 
pletion of Graduation Requirements,” by Rev. A. F. Walker, 
S.J., Chicago; “The Need of Associations of Principals,” 
by Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 

The officers are: 

Chairman: Rev. Norbert C. Barrett, A.M., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Vice Chairman: Sister M. Edmund, O.P., Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary: Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D., Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Delegate: Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S.J., A.M., Chicago, II. 


Standing Committee on Regional Units: 

Brother Julius J. Kreshel, §.M., A.M., St. Louis, Mo., 
Chairman. 

Rev. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., Middle Atlantic States, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. Laurence M. Barry, S8.J., A.M., Central, Chicago, Il. 

Brother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., Southern, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rev. James A. King, S.J., A.M., California, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JULIUS J. KRESHEL, 8.M., 
Chairman. 





REPORT OF THE POLICIES COMMITTEE 


The Policies Committee of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Association has 
been working at least seven or eight years on objectives of 
Catholic Secondary Education—ever since the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards announced that “a 
school can be studied satisfactorily and judged fairly only 
in terms of its own philosophy of education, its individually 
expressed purposes and objectives. .. .” 


Four different outlines of objectives have been presented 
to the Executive Committee of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment—two by Father Maline, S.J., one by Father Schnepp, 
S.M., and one by Father Gainor, O.P. When the present 
Policies Committee, composed of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor O’Dowd, Father Schnepp, Father Barrett, and my- 
self, was appointed, we decided that we would not draw up 
another list of objectives, but would recommend the adop- 
tion of one of the excellent ones on hand, prepared by pre- 
vious committees. We decided on advocating the adoption 
of the outline originally presented, in 1939, by the Policies 
Committee, of which Father Maline was Chairman. The 
copies, which will be passed out to you at the end of this 
session, are a revision of the 1939 edition. 

In 1942 the Executive Committee of the Secondary School 
Department accepted the recommendation of the Policies 
Committee that the 1939 outline be adopted, but at the same 
time agreed that some minor revisions be made. The re- 
vised copy was to be reviewed again by the Executive Com- 
mittee before the Objectives were presented to you, mem- 
bers of the Secondary School Department, for official adop- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee finally approved the Objectives 
in its meeting yesterday. These Objectives are now turned 
over to you for consideration. We ask you to study the Ob- 
jectives of the Catholic Secondary Education before the 
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afternoon session tomorrow. You, no doubt, have seen 
copies of these Objectives before. They appeared in print 
in the Catholic School Journal and in educational textbooks. 
At the afternoon session tomorrow, you will be asked to 
vote on the adoption or rejection of these Objectives. 
Respectfully submitted, 
BROTHER WILLIAM, C.S.C., 
Chairman. 





REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


This is the first report of this Committee to be made to the 
whole Department, because this is the first meeting of the 
whole Department since the Committee was appointed. 

The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin was a natural 
outgrowth of the Regional Units. These units were estab- 
lished in order to permit more representatives of Catholic 
schools to profit from group gatherings, which have neces- 
sarily been restricted because of distance and difficulty of 
travel even in normal times. Where these regional units 
have been organized, they have proved most successful, and 
many excellent addresses and discussions have emanated 
from them. In order to circulate thése papers more widely 
so that a larger audience may benefit, the General Executive 
Board of the National Catholic Educational Association 
authorized the publication of the Bulletin, which is intended 
primarily for the publication of the best papers presented 
at these regional meetings. The Bulletin is sent free of 
charge to all institutional members of the Secondary School 
Department of the N.C.E.A. 

A change was made in the dues required of institutional 
members, becoming ten dollars for schools with an enroll- 
ment of over 250, and five dollars for those with an enroll- 
ment under 250 pupils. 

To acquaint all Catholic Schools with the change of policy, 
and to make them aware of the advantages of becoming 
institutional members, the Executive Committee of the De- 
partment, directed that the Bulletin be sent in the beginning 
to all Catholic high schools of the country. This has been 
done so far, but beginning with the July 1944 issue, the Bul- 
letin will be sent to institutional members only. 

During these war years, some of the regional units have 
not been holding their annual meetings, and material for the 
Bulletin is now becoming scarce. The Editorial Committee, 
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therefore, requests any of those present who have read 
papers at former regional meetings, to send them to the Edi- 
torial Office, 1076 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, in case these 
papers are not already on hand. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LAURENCE M. Barry, S8.J., 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 


THE CURRICULUM IN POST-WAR EDUCATION 


REV. JOSEPH G. COX, J.C.D., RECTOR, ST. THOMAS MORE 
CATHOLIC BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The very title of the paper assigned to me is indication of 
a belief that the post-war world is going to be a different 
world, in some way, from that in which we now live, and, 
therefore, will present new and challenging problems to the 
world of education. There are few who will disagree with 
the major premise that from the present world conflict there 
are going to emerge new ideas and attitudes toward the 
political, social, and economic structure of human society. 
It is dubious, to say the least, whether these new attitudes 
and ideas will represent any closer rapprochement to the 
Christian ideal. Papal pronouncements have proclaimed 
the Catholic teaching in these matters, yet there is little 
evidence that Christian principles shall be a dominant influ- 
ence in molding the post-war world. Purely materialistic 
and humanistic philosophies still dominate human thinking, 
and it has not been demonstrated that political expediency 
and economic advantage are going to give place to funda- 
mental moral considerations. Certainly while many have 
been drawn back again to the feet of Christ by the suffering 
of war, yet there has been no tremendous spiritual renais- 
sance whose influence would be felt in a world of peace. 

There is only hope, then, that the post-war world, and the 
post-war world of education, will be circumscribed by other 
than purely material horizons, or that it will recognize any 
more than the present the innate dignity of the human per- 
sonality, whose origin and destiny is God. Definitely the 
post-war era is going to be a machine age. The inventive 
ingenuity of man is even now holding out the promise of an 
age of material progress and luxurious living beyond our 
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fondest dreams. Scientific progress will be so rapid that it 
will be an age of specialization within restricted fields of 
activity much more than is true at the present time. This 
statement of the question may be summed up in the thought 
that the post-war world generally will produce changes which 
probably will not bring us much closer to the Christian ideal 
of human living, and that the post-war world of secular edu- 
cation will still emphasize the development of skills for pro- 
ductive living and seek to comprise all spiritual values in a 
vague and misunderstood concept of democracy. 


Dr. George Johnson has said that the Catholic school is a 
novitiate in Christian living. I Should like to amplify that 
idea by stating that in the present crisis our Catholic schools 
are the modern monasteries within which Catholic truth and 
ancient culture must be preserved in a world where a neo 
pagan barbarism of material values seeks to destroy the 
truth and beauty of the ages. Our Catholic schools must be 
the custodians and preservers of the culture of Western 


civilization. Man is not just an instrument to be forged in 
an educational factory, whose efficiency is measured by the 
quantity and quality of work he can do. “Our age of tech- 
nology has given to the life of man an instrumental charac- 
ter,” says Dietrich von Hildebrand, “and has produced a 
progressive depersonalization that is a danger for the real 
Catholic life.” 


The official historian of Harvard University said that 
“... the greatest educational crime of the century against 
American youth was depriving him of his classical heri- 
tage,” a heritage which Walter Lippmann says is “ .. . essen- 
tially the culture of Greece, inherited from the Greeks by 
the Romans, transfused by the Fathers of the Church with 
the religious teachings of Christianity, and progressively 
enlarged by countless artists, writers, scientists and philoso- 
phers up to the beginning of the nineteenth century.” 
Emphasis on so-called practical courses in the curriculum, 
and the attempt to develop a curriculum for the below 
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average minority has resulted in spiritual and cultural loss 
to the majority of our students. 


Rev. J. Hugh O’Donnell, President of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, has summed up the present situation in the college 
field in words that have significance as well for secondary 
education: “The purpose of a university is to educate the 
whole man in the finest traditions of Christian culture, and 
to help him mature his faculties of intellect and will... . 
It is not to give him a purely mechanical training. Ameri- 
can education must establish a proper balance between the 
liberal arts and purely technological subjects; otherwise, 
we cannot hope for the moral and intellectual stability that 
will prevent social, economic and political chaos after the 
war.” 


The foregoing considerations afford a basis for my idea 
of the post-war secondary school curriculum. 


. Undoubtedly many educators will feel that our post-war 
secondary school curriculum should be modified and adjusted 
to meet certain post-war conditions. There will be emphasis 
on work programs, with part time work as the core of school 
subjects revolving around it. Such a procedure has been 
sanctified by modern educational jargon as distributive edu- 
cation. Undoubtedly there will be still the minority which 
can profit least from traditional academic subjects. How- 
ever, even these latter cannot fail to profit something if they 
are merely exposed to a core curriculum of academic sub- 
jects whose requirements would be suited to their capacities. 
Undoubtedly there will be a trend toward specialization in 
technological subjects even in the high school field. Despite 
all these things, however, I believe that the post-war curricu- 
lum of the Catholic secondary school should represent a 
return to the idea of a general education, having as its core 
subjects calculated to serve as a background for any phase 
of human endeavor, whether in professional, business, or 
industrial fields. Religion, of course, would be the corner- 
stone of all teaching, being integrated as far as possible 
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with all other courses. The curriculum would stress forma- 
tional rather than informational subjects. 


I agree with Jacques Maritain that there is such a thing as 
a hierarchy of importance in the subjects. I also agree with 
him when he says that... “A young man will choose his 
specialty for himself and progress all the more rapidly and 
perfectly in vocational, scientific or technical training in 
proportion as his education has been liberal and universal. 
Such education is killed by premature specialization. .. .” 
I think, therefore, that in the post-war age of specialization, 
we should leave such specialization to the colleges where it 
belongs and concentrate on an educational background which 
will prepare for any future specialization whether in pro- 
fessional, scientific, business, or industrial fields. 


The President of St. John’s College, Annapolis, states, I 
think correctly: “Occupational training and practical knowl- 
edge can be acquired speedily by the man who has learned 
to think. The penalty which contemporary society has paid 
for omitting basic education is the multiplication of speci- 
alists who are fundamentally uneducated men, inadequate in 
the varied responsibilities of life.” Therefore, it would 
seem that there should be a core curriculum of basic aca- 
demic studies, only supplemented by certain skill subjects 
such as stenography, typing, or business machine work for 
girls or boys who wish to enter business careers, or modified 
shop work where facilities permit. In this matter, however, 
we should be mindful of a pronouncement by the American 
Youth Commission: “We sympathize with the opinion of cer- 
tain educators that . . . the present disorganization of West- 
ern civilization is in large part the result of progressive 
removal over a space of fifty years of basic cultural studies 
... the problem cannot be solved by clinging to the tattered 
remnants of the ancient curriculum of the academies. In 
practice this often served no purpose more important than 
providing mental furniture for the members of the pro- 
fessional and leisure classes . . . we must recover the essen- 
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tial values of the traditional curriculum by providing subject 
matter and teaching methods that come to grips with really 
great issues.” 


Therefore, both the content and approach to languages, 
history, literature, and such subjects should come under 
close scrutiny if they are to fulfill their purpose in the post- 
war curriculum. I do feel also that the emphasis within 
courses should be on a content of fundamentals thoroughly 
understood rather than on a mass of undigestible material 
which some pious supervisor or head of department or 
author considers the least common denominator in that par- 
ticular subject. 

I believe that there should be a rigidly prescribed core 
course of basic subjects, and that the privilege of electives 
should be greatly restricted. In fact, I believe that the elec- 
tion should be of courses comprising required subjects, after 
sophomore year, rather than of individual subjects. In 
support I adduce Mr. Hutchins: “Educators cannot permit 
students to dictate the courses of study unless they are pre- 
pared to confess that they are nothing but chaperons, super- 
vising an aimless, trial and error process. The free elective 
system amounted to a denial that there was a content in 
education. Since there was no content that really mattered, 
we might as well let them do what they wanted—they would 
at least be interested—but to fulfill the proper aim of educa- 
tion a prescribed course of study is necessary; it cannot 
be left to the sporadic spontaneous interests of children.” 
Therefore, elective subjects should be greatly restricted, 
even perhaps to minor subjects, or at most to modern 
languages. 


I do not preside over a school for morons or backward 
students; yet the faculty room bears close resemblance to 
the wailing wall of Jerusalem when such things as ability 
to read, knowledge of grammar, ability to add and subtract, 
and other basic skills are discussed. This is not a blanket 
indictment of the elementary school—it is a statement of 
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fact—and the elementary school will have to defend itself. 
The war has brought into proper focus many aspects of 
the English program. Many men are writing letters now 
who rarely set ink to paper before. The development of 
radio has emphasized the art of oral expression. Even now 
many representatives of the armed forces are speaking pub- 
licly on behalf of many activities. Time hangs heavy. on the 
hands of G. I. Joe in rest periods, in hospitals, in between 
battle lulls, and morale is helped considerably where a man 
can read and appreciate good literature. Government stand- 
ardized tests have stressed vocabulary to a great extent. 
All these considerations point the way to a post-war English 
curriculum which provides sufficient time for a thorough and 
efficient review of English grammar; for emphasis on basic 
reading, which the American Youth Commission says is 
“..an important and neglected factor in the high school 
curriculum”; for written composition and oral expression; 
for the teaching of both American and English literature, 


stressing types and trying to develop appreciation and vo- 
cabulary. And if this requires more than the five standard 
periods a week to do the job thoroughly, then let the post- 
war curriculum provide the time, for the man who has not 
mastered his native tongue cannot claim to be an educated 


man. 


The trend in social studies is indicated by a statement of 
the Middle States Council for Social Studies to the effect 
that social studies should be a constant in every year of the 
secondary school level. At the present time ancient history 
and the story of civilization is not given much time in the 
elementary school. I think that the Catholic school should 
devote two years to the study of world history, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the contribution of the Church to world 
affairs. I think that the history of the Church must find a 
place somewhere in the post-war curriculum where more 
time will be devoted to it than at present. Certainly one 
year should be given to American history, leaving, however, 
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the emphasis on purely factual history for the elementary 
school. Undoubtedly great pressure will be brought to bear 
after the war for the inclusion of such social subjects as 
economic geography, sociology, and problems of democracy. 
The difficulty will be to find a place for them, although all 
of them would make a definite cultural contribution to the 
student. 


In mathematics and science, the war has taught us many 
lessons. The Philadelphia Regional Committee on Science 
and Mathematics advises wisely that mastery, and not mere 
passing, be made the goal of teaching and learning, and 
that every pupil at all capable should take algebra, geometry, 
trigonometery, and physics. Admiral Nimitz supervised 
some time ago a carefully prepared selective examination 
given to 4,200 entering Freshmen at twenty-seven colleges. 
Sixty-eight percent were unable to pass the arithmetical 
reasoning test; sixty-two percent failed the whole test. 
Therefore, our post-war curriculum should stress the mas- 
tery of mathematics. There should be a yearly review for a 
few weeks of fundamental arithmetic. Then there should fol- 
low regular courses in algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, 
for where these have been eliminated, the Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan says: “... where along the mathemati- 
cal ladder are students to get training in reasoning... to 
extend their intellectual horizons and stretch their mental 
muscles.” The curriculum in sciences should include biology, 
physics, and chemistry wherever possible. An additional 
course in general science could serve as an effective basis 
for these. Certainly the value of physics and chemistry as 
general scientific background subjects has been demon- 
strated by the experience of our armed forces. A good 
background in these sciences and in mathematics has made 
the course of many an air cadet and technician an easier one 
than it otherwise would have been. 


In the field of modern languages the variety of choice 
should be as wide as possible. Certainly French and Spanish 
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should be offered, and at least in the boys’ schools German 
is an advantage for those intending to enter the scientific 
fields. Again in these subjects, the war has taught us many 
lessons. Other language fields will doubtless take greater 
prominence as time passes. However, it would be foolish 
to trespass on Doctor Doyle’s comments, which should prove 
more enlightening in this regard than anything I have 
to say. 

In the field of ancient languages, we enter into a field of 
controversy. Many eminent educators evidently consider 
Latin or Greek as a great waste of time. Others believe 
that they have a value in providing a background for the 
study of English vocabulary and of foreign languages, as 
well as in providing distinctive mental training. I agree 
with the latter, and I believe that the study of ancient lan- 
guages should not be permitted to disappear from the post- 
war curriculum for more so-called practical subjects. I do 
think that the content and approach to these subjects stands 


in need of revision if they are to fulfill their highest purpose. 


The appreciation of art and music should also find its way 
somehow into the post-war curriculum. The spiritual and 
cultural treasury of these subjects has not been exploited 
sufficiently or effectively enough. The future may make 
amends for this failure of the past. I might append a state- 
ment that even in the post-war period the teacher will still 
be the dominant and guiding factor in the teaching of the 
curriculum. Leonard Power, Director of Research, Federal 
Radio Education Committee says: “Radio will not be a 
short-cut royal road to learning. . . . Teachers who dream 
of sitting back while loud speakers do the teaching are due 
for an awakening. Radio... unaided by the teacher... 
cannot do more than stimulate further learning and study.” 


I shall conclude with words of Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
speaking of the Catholic ideal in education: 

“ .. Its philosophy of education inspires Catholic educa- 
tional institutions to hold strong to those studies which 
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educate the spirit of a man and not merely train him in the 
technique of social and industrial practices that a new inven- 
tion or a new dictator may wipe out tomorrow. Liberal 
studies aim to educate and feed the permanent and abiding 
parts of man’s nature. They are for the rational enjoyment 
of leisure. They are for those underlying qualities of human 
capacity which manifest themselves in all man’s life and 
are not without their permanent effects in all kinds of voca- 
tions and in many forms of social practice where special 
mechanical training or drill is necessary. They are a pro- 
tection against nervous collapse and that feverish social 
activity by which we try to escape from ourselves and to 
grow in appreciation of the finer things of life. They keep 
us in contact with the good, the true and the beautiful. They 
make us human and humane. They are the food of man’s 
holy spirit.” 





WHAT THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
SHOULD KNOW OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


EDWARD MARCINIAK, M.S.A., INSTRUCTOR, LOYOLA UNI- 
VERSITY; SHEIL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDIES; 
EDITOR OF WORK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


To provide a broad framework for the matters I am about 
to discuss in this paper, let me, first of all, indicate in what 
sense I shall use the phrase, “know of the social sciences.” 

The high school graduate who knows should be able to 
“face, fix, feel the full force of a social fact.” This will 
require the graduate to possess not only the intellectual 
virtue of knowledge but also the moral virtue of using 
prudentially the knowledge acquired. 

When I speak here of the “social sciences,” I am using the 
word “science” in its Aristotilean sense. Consequently, by 
the social sciences I mean any knowledge about society, 
whether it be theological, such as the social fact of the Incar- 
nation, or philosophical, such as the fact of man’s social 
nature, or empirical, such as the fact of racial and cultural 
differences. 

Among the many reasons for insisting that the high 
school graduate have more than a nodding acquaintance with 
social science, there are at least four which should be of 
special interest to the Catholic educator. 

In the first place there is the obvious fact that “man is 
not an isolated individual living in a social vacuum but a 
social being destined to live and work out his salvation in 
association with his fellow beings.” 1 If the subject of edu- 
cation is “man whole and entire,” ? no true education in any 
civilization can fail to develop a student’s social capacities. 

Furthermore, the social and cultural crisis of our time 


1“The Church and Social Order,” a statement of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Administrative Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, 1940, para. 7. 

2 Pope Pius XI, “On the Christian Education of Youth,” 1929, p. 23 
(Paulist Press edition). 
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demands that special emphasis be placed upon social studies. 
“A clear understanding of the genuine fundamentals of all 
social life has a supreme importance today as never be- 
fore.” *? “If the manner of acting of some Catholics in the 
socio-economic field has left much to be desired, this has 
often come about because they have not known and pondered 
sufficiently the teachings of the Popes on these questions. 
It is, therefore, of utmost importance to foster in all classes 
of society an intensive program of social education adapted 
to the varying degrees of intellectual culture.” 4 

Thirdly, the great masses of American workers, in con- 
trast to the working populations of Europe, generally have 
not yet identified the Church with rich and the vested inter- 
ests. The Catholic Church in the United States still retains 
the tradition of being the Church of the immigrant, of the 
poor, of the dispossessed masses. This situation points out 
two things: that all is not lost among workers and that 
Catholic educators still have the opportunity of bringing the 
Christian social message to a receptive audience. 

Finally, there are the administrative statistics which indi- 
cate that the majority of Catholic high school graduates do 
not go to college and must, therefore, acquire a basic knowl- 
edge about society prior to graduation. 


What are these questions of social science with which high 
school graduates should be familiar? The answer usually 
given, which is true but quite unsatisfactory, is that the 
graduates should know those social truths which will enable 
them to attain their full natural and supernatural stature, 
as men and as children of God. This social knowledge should 
provide for an integral, normal life in the family, in eco- 
nomic society, in the political community, and in the social 
and recreational spheres. 


For the purposes of this paper, I shall endeavor to avoid 
such pleasant generalizations and confine myself to dis- 


3 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1942.” 
4 Pope Pius XI, “On Atheistic Communism,” 19387, para. 55. 
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cussing only those aspects of social science in which high 
school graduates have displayed conspicuously their ignor- 
ance and ineptitude, and without which they can hope to 
find no lasting happiness for themselves or for others. 


I. 


The Catholic high school graduate should possess the 
fundamental principles of a philosophy of work and art. 
The average American regards “manual labor as some sort 
of purgatory leading to a white-collar heaven.” Such an 
attitude is in direct contradiction to the Christian position 
that “all work has an inherent dignity.” 5 

The men and women of our generation will never live 
humanly, and, therefore, will never live happily, unless they 
can break the chains that bind them to the myth of white- 
collar superiority, unless they regard the vocation of a 
manual worker or a labor leader as no less important than 
the vocation of a lawyer, secretary, businessman, or account- 
ant. All human work, whether performed in the factory or 
the field, the school or the clinic has a personal function in 
perfecting man’s personality and an indispensable social 
function in providing for the common good. If this work 
is done well and skillfully, it is an art, and “an artist is not 
a special kind of man, but every man is a special kind of 
artist.” ® 

; II. 


In 1942 a racial attitude test was given to the students in 
the Catholic colleges of the Chicago Area, and the majority 
of the Freshmen in these seven colleges regarded the Negro 
as innately inferior to the White man, either biologically, 
intellectually, or in some other way.” These students were 
not graduates of Catholic high schools in the South but in 


5 Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1942.” 

6 Ananda Coomaraswamy. 

7Edward A. Marciniak, “The Racial Attitudes of Students in the 
Catholic Colleges of the Chicago Area,” 1942, Available in the Loyola 
University Library, Chicago, Ill. 
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the great Northern metropolis of Chicago. Can any high 
school graduate claim to be educated if his intellectual vision 
is obstructed by a racist ideology that gives a false picture of 
Negroes or of any other racial group, including the Japanese 
Americans? 


Nor is it enough for the graduates to know that “all men 
are created equal”; they must also understand how Ameri- 
can society discriminates, segregates, and oppresses various 
minority groups, such as Spanish Americans, Jews, Negroes, 
and Orientals; they must understand what avenues of action 
should be used to restore these minority groups to full par- 
ticipation in American life. In addition, the graduates 
should have available to them such socially significant infor- 
mation that makes for deeper understanding between racial 
and cultural groups: for example, the fact that during the 
1943 Detroit race riots, no violence occurred in interracial 
neighborhoods, but only in restricted areas. 


ITI. 


The Osservatore Romano, the Vatican newspaper, re- 
cently commented upon the “culpable ignorance” of many 
Catholics regarding the social question: “At times one is 
faced with the fact that Catholics, because they know little 
or nothing of the Papal teaching on social questions, do not 
live up to what we might call their social yocation.” This 
social vocation, which is not limited to social scientists, 
religion teachers, or social workers, but includes chemists, 
Latin teachers, and industrial workers, demands that the 
Catholic high school graduate have a “social conscience”; 
i.e., the habit of concerning himself with the welfare of 
others. 

How many high school graduates in this country are 
aware of the fact, that even during this period of war pros- 
perity, the great majority of American workers do not 
receive a living, family wage? Or the fact at no time in the 
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last one hundred years have most wage earners received 
anything like a just wage?® 

What would happen to our economic system, in less than 
a decade, if every Catholic high school graduate went into 
industry or commerce convinced of the principle “that the 
first claim of labor which takes priority over any claim of 
the owners to profits, respects the right to a living wage?’”™ 
But very few Catholic high school students that I have met 
have ever heard such a radical economic principle enunci- 
ated in the classroom and, as a result, suspected it as having 
been taken from “The Daily Worker.” 

Some time ago there was considerable rejoicing in certain 
sections of our Catholic press over the results of a study of 
opinion which found that Catholic students tended to be less 
“radical” than Jewish or Protestant students. But I am 
sure that Pope Leo XIII, when he heard those results pub- 
lished, turned over in his grave. For most of the questions 
asked in this opinion survey were on the question of labor 
unions, cooperatives, social legislation, economic reforms, 
and similar matters. 

In this regard consider the present confused attitude 
toward unionism. When the citizen reads his daily news- 
paper that there are two divorces for every seven marriages 
in Chicago, does he immediately begin to list the advantages 
and disadvantages of the social institution known as the 
family? Of course not. But when a similar situation hap- 
pens in relation to the natural society known as the labor 
union, the citizen begins to recite the pros and cons, not of 
this particular union, but of trade unionism. Even some of 


8 The latest figures on wages from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that average weekly earnings for all manufacturing plants were 
$43.48. A group of economists in San Francisco reported that a 
family of four needs at least $60 a week to live at a minimum decent 
level. The War Food Administration estimates that there are still 
25,000,000 persons in our city who are unable to buy food necessary to 
sustain minimum health. An Office of War Information press release 
says that there are 6,000,000 non-farm families who have incomes of 
less than $24 a week. 

8 “The Church and Social Order,” op. cit., para. 40. 
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our high school textbooks have succumbed to this indi. 
vidualistic vice. Until our high school graduate realizes 
that labor organizations are not only desirable but indis- 
pensable, as are employers’ and farmers’ organizations, 
none of us can entertain any hopes for a reconstruction of 
the social order. 


tr. 


On the need of training for responsible democratic citizen- 
ship, I need only to refer you to the results of a recent survey 
which found that sixty-nine percent of American adults 
were unable to give the names of both United States sena- 
tors from their states.® In view of the ever widening role 
of the modern state, the high school graduate must have a 
discriminating and sympathetic ear for social legislation. 
A plethora of information on legislative data has little value 
if he or she cannot chart a political course between the ex- 
tremes of capitalistic laissez-faire on the one hand and state 
socialism on the other. 


¥e 


A knowledge of social science may be the means of under- 
mining the great heresy of our age, which is the habit of 
compartmentalization and specialization. (You place busi- 
ness in one department, religion in another, science in still 
another, philosophy somewhere else.) 

But perhaps we are going to wake up some day and 
realize, not only that one aspect of knowledge is not isolated 
from the other, but, also, that one aspect of life is dependent 
upon others. Then we may realize the full import of Pius 
XII’s statement that “international relations are intimately 
related to internal social order” 1° within states. What 
Pius XII had in mind, as did his predecessor, Pius XI, was 
that the maintenance of world understanding and peace is 
somehow related to the exploitation of workers, the problem 


® National Opinion Research Center, Denver, Colo., March 4, 1944. 
10 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1942.” 
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of mass unemployment, the indifference to social justice, and 
the discrimination against minority groups. 

Perhaps the reason why the nations of the world do not 
act like good little boys in the company of other nations is 
that they have never been brought up properly at home. 
Good habits of justice and understanding are developed by ~ 
constant, daily practice at home. If Pius XII and Pius XI 
are right, then all men of good will, even though they may 
not sit in on the peace conferences, can contribute mightily, 
not only to the supernatural, but also to the natural founda- 
tions of a lasting peace. Have we any right to deny to the 
Catholic high school graduate the knowledge of these things? 


; VI. 

What I have said about the graduate’s need of a knowl- 
edge of race, labor etc. applies equally as well to the work 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, and the 
place of rural life in the post-war world; to the cooperative 
movement, and the possibilities it offers for distributing 
ownership; to the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
and the opportunities it offers for leadership in the field of 
labor; and to similar movements. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that the few sug- 
gestions I have outlined here have all been tried in one form 
or another by some Catholic high schools in this country, 
and in this sense I am merely a reporter of what is actually 
taking place. 

However, there is one aspect which, for reasons of time, 
I have touched upon only briefly in this paper, but which 
ought not to be forgotten: that the task of interesting stu- 
dents in the social apostolate is dependent upon the develop- 
ment of a hunger and thirst after justice. For all motiva- 
tion toward a knowledge of social sciences must proceed 
from an insatiable desire to “restore all things in Christ” 
because we are, as Saint Paul says, “members of one body.” 





RELIGIOUS PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


REV. JOHN F. LENNY, SJ., A.M., PRINCIPAL, ST. JOSEPH’S 
HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When I accepted the kind invitation of your Chairman to 
read a paper on Religious Personal Guidance, by return mail 
he informed me that there is a time limit of twenty minutes 
for each paper read at this session. He can set his mind at 
rest. I am not one of those brilliant souls who contend that 
anything worth saying can be said in ten minutes—but the 
inadequate remarks I intend to make will certainly come 
to a happy close before my allotted time has elapsed. 


Guidance is not merely a function of the Secondary School 
—it is almost its raison d’etre. The secondary school pupil, 
though at times unlovely and unprepossessing in the con- 
crete, in the abstract is a vibrant boy or girl tugging at the 
leash of life. The secondary school pupil is the most mal- 
leable and pliable of all human beings—he or she is in the 
adolescent and formative stage of life. The experiences that 
will make or break his or her life are in the future. The 
principles which must and will guide him or her at the 
moment of impact with these life experiences, are acquired 
in the present or never. A Jesuit has been accused of 
saying: “give me a child till he is seven and anyone can have 
him thereafter”—the implication evidently being that by the 
tender age of seven the tree has been correctly bent and 
thenceforward will rear its stately head straight up to the 
Almighty. I hope the accusation is unjust and calumnious. 
The dictum, to my mind, is utter nonsense. Adolescence and 
not the dawn of reason most ordinarily brings the first 
serious temptation and the first actual confronting of 
gerious sin. 

The secondary school pupil comes to us a child and leaves 
a young man or young woman. He or she is a groping, 
stumbling individual who needs and wishes guidance in the 
free choices that are a consequence of our divinely bestowed 
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freedom and that determine our ultimate end. We must 
give them guidance. It is their right and our obligation. 
They are weak-sighted children on the twisting, forked 
roads of life—their choice of the correct and straight path 
depends upon the assistance of experienced and keen-eyed 
travelers who have walked the roads before them. Here- 
after I won’t say “him or her’—it becomes too confusing. 
When I use the pronoun “him” it applies equally to the 
feminine gender. 


Religious Personal Guidance is the topic of this paper. I 
take it to mean the Guidance given to the Secondary school 
pupil to enable him to choose correctly and intelligently; to 
enable him to find the proper answers to the inevitable 
questions that confront him as a responsible individual and 
as a responsible member of society. The importance of such 
guidance is evident. It demands no proof. At its most 
trivial it deals with the external modes of conduct that be- 
come a gentleman. Most ordinarily it deals with a boy’s soul. 


One point should be made clear before we proceed. Edu- 
cation in its ultimate analysis has for its aim really the 
elimination of the educator. Guidance too partakes of this 
self-immolatory character. It is not dictation—it is not 
determinism from above overwhelming the educand below. 
Guidance is assistance. The child does the choosing—the 
guidance counselor does not. Any other procedure is some 
type of external domination which can have no lasting inter- 
nal effect. Guidance in simple language comes down to this 
—the one who exercises the guidance from the fruit of his 
own experience (for we learn to live by living) offers truths 
to the intellect and motives to the will of the one being 
guided, so that the recipient of this assistance can now make 
a choice that is sensible and ordered. It is a deeply spiritual 
thing, alive with spiritual principles. Correct choice only 
comes when inordination is removed as an influencing motive 
in the election of an alternative. The guidance counselor 
assists in removing the inordination of the adolescent; inor- 
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dination that is born of awakening passions, appalling (as 
we view it) ignorance, instability of purpose or insufficiency 
of reflection. Eliminate these beclouding features and the 
young man or woman will make an intelligent choice. The 
function of the guidance counselor is primarily and funda- 
mentally to assist the pupil to make an ordered and intelli- 
gent choice. 

With these essential positions stated we can proceed to 
some practical questions of religious and personal guidance. 

Who does it? 

Where do you do it? 

How do you do it? 

Who does it? How many counselors should there be? 
In a school of any size there should be one person whose sole 
task is that of religious personal guidance. The name 
attached to his office is unimportant. A rose would smell 
as sweet as by any other name. The function is most im- 
portant. School discipline is definitely out of this person’s 


province. He does not mete out punishments. Attempted 
murder might cause a lifted eyebrow but one can almost say 
that the guidance counselor has eyes that see not and ears 
that hear not. For proximity to discipline does not breed 
confidences. 


Furthermore I am personally convinced that this one 
guidance counselor should not teach. Inevitably in any class- 
room there will be a clash of personalities with consequent 
aversions. The question of who is right and who is wrong 
is rather unimportant. The pupil has formed a distrustful 
dislike of the person who is supposed to be his guide. 


Admittedly all pupils will not like this one guidance coun- 
selor even hedging him round with the precautions enumer- 
ated above. That is evident—so in a clear and definite sense 
every teacher is a personal guidance counselor and every 
teacher must realize his obligations in this field. Why a 
pupil likes and trusts one teacher and not another is an aca- 
demic question at the moment. The fact is plain, and indis- 
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putable even in your adult lives. Where a boy may not like 
the counselor, he will like you. You cannot escape this obli- 
gation. Hence, by the bye, we note that the teacher who 
works from 9:00 to 2:30 and then folds his tent and silently 
steals away, is not fulfilling his vocation. 

What are the qualities of a successful religious personal 
guidance counselor? In other words what qualities should 
you have, since you too are inescapably a religious guidance 
counselor. I can enumerate some. 


First—You must be a person who can keep a secret. Any 
weakness on this score and you are ruined. What you are 
told is to be kept locked in your heart. A confidence is a 
confidence, no matter how trivial it may seem to you. You 
are not the judge. There is plenty of insistence on the 
gravity of the seal of confession but too little insistence on 
the gravity of the seal of the Natural Secret. The Church 
has not put every law in the code of canon law. There are 
laws of nature she did not bother to express. The relative 
gravity of the Natural Secret is an interesting philosophical 
question, but what is told to you, little or big, small or great, 
must be kept secret if you wish success in your guidance. 
Let an adolescent once receive an impression or once have 
a suspicion that you cannot, to phrase it shortly, keep your 
mouth shut and what they will confide to you is just what 
they would confide to a newspaper reporter for front page 
publication. You can’t fool an adolescent. 


Secondly—You must realize that you can’t force a con- 
fidence. It comes willingly or it doesn’t come. Unsolicited 
or uncaused heart to heart talks that savor of amateur soul 
saving only make the child think that you are inquisitive, 
probing, and nosey. Your life and your character will invite 
and win confidence or you will receive none. The young man 
will pick his confidant. Christ says: “I have chosen you 
and you have not chosen me.” The reverse is true in per- 
sonal guidance. You do not partake of the divinity of Christ. 
The child chooses you. 
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As a corollary to this point it is quite evident that you 
cannot be jealous or show yourself jealous if a pupil chooses 
someone else and not you. Jealousy is small—a child dislikes 
smallness as much as a grown-up. Most certainly your aim 
is not to be voted the Most Popular Teacher on the Campus 
—at least it should not be. Your purpose is to assist your 
pupils to heaven. They may want to walk there with you. 
They may not want to walk there with you. The important 
point then, to you, should be that they walk to heaven. 
Jealousy is a child’s failing—not a man’s or a woman’s. 

Finally—the only successful guidance counselor is the 
person who is interested in youth. If you are not sincerely 
interested in young people please ask for a change of occu- 
pation. If you don’t enjoy them—if you aren’t whisked back 
into a long-forgotten past by their present mishaps and ad- 
ventures—if they only irritate you—then get away from 
them. Teaching is not a job. It is a high vocation. If you 
don’t realize that you should get out of it. You can’t work 


up interest in youth like you can work up an appetite. You 
either have it or you don’t. As a consequence to real inter- 
est in young people comes a blessed and mellow sympathy 
with their problems. 


The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts and they 
must be long to you. The ups and downs of youth are serious 
to them—so they must be serious to you. Never laugh at a 
youth’s problem—no matter how it strikes your adult funny 
bones. It is no laughing matter to them. Laughter and 
especially sarcasm close the gates of confidence as surely as 
death closes the time of our probation. You are dealing 
with a human soul and not a guinea pig. It is not a psycho- 
logical or psychiatric case. A child is not a hobby or a phe- 
nomenon. The child is a human being and must be treated 
in a human way. 

A successful personal guidance counselor is really an 
“alter Christus’’—a fair and just person, interested in the 
children of men, gently sympathetic with their shortcom- 
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ings, understanding and kind. Guidance is based upon char- 
acter—your character. And the closer you come to the 
character of Christ the closer you come to successful 
guidance. 


Where do you do your personal guidance? Anywhere 
and everywhere. There are no limitations of time or place. 
The most successful counselor I ever knew told me that he 
did his best work to and from the ball field. The first lad 
who ever asked me about becoming a priest stopped in the 
rectory on his way to the senior prom. There is no such 
thing as an inept place or an inopportune moment to a 
youth. The time and place they ask you, is the fateful 
moment when they have finally mustered up enough courage 
to blurt out their problem. Always you must be available. 
Never must you be surprised. 

How do you give religious personal guidance? That 
question I cannot answer. It is too nebulous—the problems 
are too varied—the personalities too diverse. But correct 


guidance rests upon the foundations of honesty, knowledge, 
and contact with reality. Big things are big things. Little 
things are little things. Jitterbugging is not of necessity 
the royal road to perdition and a girl can smoke a cigarette 
and still not be in imminent danger of hell fire. Age is sup- 
posed to give us proper perspective. I sincerely hope 
it does. 


. For my own part I am more and more convinced that in 
a natural sense the best preparation for correct personal and 
religious guidance of others is a normal life behind one’s 
self. If you have lived and gone through it all—the path is 
pretty familiar and not too frightening. Sanity and level- 
headedness are essential in this delicate business and the 
only sure foundation for sanity is normality. Queer char- 
acters and distorted personalities exist in and out of religion. 
They are a menace. God keep our adolescent boys and girls 
out of their hands. Such people have no background. Their 
own lives weren’t built—they just happened—and some- 
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times it is unfortunate that they did. God give us normal 
men and women with normal lives behind them to guide our 
youth across the muddy roads of their earthly pilgrimage. 
Religious personal guidance is a tremendous vocation 
within’a vocation. So Physician, above all, cure thyself. 
The open-hearted and wide-eyed boys and girls of your 
school hang on your words. Make sure those words have 
been fired and molded in the crucible of a devout life. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN WARTIME 


BROTHER HENRY C. RINGKAMP, S.M., A.M., PRINCIPAL, 
WILLIAM CULLEN McBRIDE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


As an introduction to this talk on Educational Guidance 
in Wartime, I should like to essay a kind of paraphrase of 
Cardinal Newman’s “Lead Kindly Light.” The best pref- 
ace to a discussion is a prayer, and I submit this adaptation 
as such. 


Certainly for our inspiration in guidance we need God’s 
direction, His kindly light, amidst the encircling gloom of 
all-out war which has engulfed our nation. The night is 
dark. Manifold and difficult guidance problems brought on 
by the war make us realize that we are far from the home 
of a solution. May God keep our feet aright on the true 
path of guidance, the never changing verities of a Catholic 
philosophy of education. Let it suffice us to take small steps, 
humbly, wisely; let us not blunder into the fog on impatient 
feet to see the distant scene. 


My discussion of Educational Guidance will be limited to: 
(a) the shortening of the average stay in school, (b) a dis- 
cussion of interest being deflected into the technological 
fields, (c) suggestions on pre-induction training. I shall 
refer to other phases of guidance, such as moral, personal, 
vocational guidance only where consideration of these 
phases is necessary to the discussion of my several topics. 


Throughout the discussion of this topic, I shall attempt 
to be practical, to face our immediate and imminent prob- 
lems. 

By its very nature, all guidance, vocational, personal, 
moral, or educational, should lead man to his last end, God, 
and also help him achieve success in his intermediate ends, 
self-realization socially, professionally, spirituaiiy. 
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I. Peacetime and Wartime Variations of Educational Guid- 
ance. 


Here the question arises: Should we, during wartime, be 
satisfied with the smug “let-good-enough-alone-attitude” of 
the traditionalist, to which Catholic schools in general are 
so much inclined? Should no cognizance be taken of the 
tendencies, such as part time work, the acceleration of 
work so as to terminate high school in three or three and 
a half years, the reorganization of the curriculum to include 
Pre-Induction Training courses, Pre-Flight Aeronautics, the 
streamlined “get-smart-quick” G. I. courses? 


The traditionalists insist that the fundamental principles 
and policies of guidance be left in status quo, that the aims 
and objectives which are sound in peacetime are just as 
sound in wartime. They would simply change the emphasis 
to meet the exigencies of war, for to go beyond would be 
sacrificing principle in a panic. 


Holding counter-claim are the self-styled realists, who 


maintain that global war and international crisis are a test 
of the ready adjustability of the guidance program. As is 
immediately evident the realist denies the integrity of prin- 
ciple and ignores the value of tradition. 


A middle-of-the-road point of view such as set forth by 
W. C. Reavis, writing on “War Time Responsibilities of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools” should be. given serious 
thought. He says, “Basic purposes,! old time skills, moral 
virtues, age-old objectives, do not change—only external 
conditions of life change and the content of problems shift. 
We must recognize and deal with shifts, but never lose sight 
of the basic purposes and fundamental responsibilities.” 


II. Shortening of the Average Stay in School. 
Throughout the course of the war the average stay in 
school will be shortened. A larger number of students will 


1W. C. Reavis, “War Time Responsibilities of Coll. & Sec. 
Schools,” pp. 7 and 8. 
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be leaving high school before graduation, and a much smaller 
number will be entering college. 

There are several reasons for this: (a) The government 
defers high school students only until they are 18 years of 
age, unless they are in the second semester of their senior 
year. (b) Adolescents are increasingly restless. High school 
students are potential war workers or military men, and 
they know it, and show it by their attitude at home and 
in school. Parents and teachers are both beset with the 
grave problem of guiding these young people. The well 
known terms of “rug-cutting,” “solid-sending,” “bobby- 
sock brigades,” are all symbolic of the confusion and con- 
flict, the uncertainty and unrest today. Friends, of students 
who have gone into the services contribute somewhat to this 
unrest by influencing their friends to enlist without benefit 
of a high school diploma. (c) Opportunity for employment, 
at fancy wages, is a third reason. Last September the lead- 
ers in the nation urged students to return to school, and to 
engage at most in part time work. But the appeal of the 


$30 and $50 a week job is irresistible to many students— 
and to some parents. 


The problem of guidance involved here is this: to what 
extent should we encourage or discourage this trend? On 
the side of encouragement we might state that many boys 
will not profit by formal education anyway, especially in 
these unsettled times. Those students should be encouraged 
to go to work who are practical minded, gifted in manual 
skills. The percentage of withdrawals and of failures has 
been on the increase in our secondary schools, and that 
despite the fact that our war heroes and government offi- 
cials tell our students that “Their desk is their foxhole.” 
Freshmen classes list failures at 15 percent, where a 3 per- 
cent is the national accepted norm. 


Furthermore, young people will receive education of 
another sort in the armed services. Since the publication 
of the brochure by The Armed Forces Institute in February, 
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1943, this type of education has become an accomplished 
fact, and is accepted by standardizing agencies. 

On the side of discouraging the student from quitting 
school for a job or the armed services, deserved considera- 
tion should be given the fact that the individual and society 
have been benefited by this system of education, arrived at 
and tested by experiment and experience. 

An additional reason, minor but pertinent, for keeping 
the student in school is the role that the school does un- 
doubtedly play in stemming juvenile delinquency, fast be- 
coming a national menace. Delinquency takes the form of 
truancy, petty thievery, vandalism in school and out of 
school, particularly in public conveyances on the way to and 
especially from athletic activities. At this point, in paren- 
thesis, I should like to suggest that we administrators and 
teachers examine our conscience. 

Must we not admit that many of our disciplinary prob- 
lems are directly attributable to the neglect of social train- 
ing in our Catholic schools? Is it not too true that often 
pastors and assistants neglect this social training? Is it 
not true that it is the exception rather than the rule that 
young Catholic boys and girls meet each socially, under 
Catholic auspices? We possess and preach the theory of 
Catholic social activity, but fail to provide the laboratory 
where the theory can be put into action. Let us ask our- 
selves too: are we, in the classroom, in the laboratory, in 
the assembly, in the gymnasium, training our students in 
the mental and mora! discipline that will make him strong 
against evil? For regularity and punctuality in attendance, 
attention in class, thorough class preparation, training in 
sound methods of study, insistence on fidelity to home 
assignments—these are the fundamental disciplinary con- 
cerns we must return to, these are our anti-delinquency 
measures second to none. 


III. Interest is Deflected into Technological Fields. 
We note that more and more of our high school students 
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are electing physics, mathematics, and pre-flight aeronautics, 
where these courses are being offered. The problem of edu- 
cational guidance in this matter is: should students be en- 
couraged to elect these or not? 


In favor of encouragement we might summon the argu- 
ment of immediacy of utility. The armed services have 
been clamoring for students trained in basic mathematics 
and in the physical sciences, with some knowledge of Amer- 
ican History and of English, the main stress being on com- 
petency in the former group. No doubt capable individuals 
will progress much faster and farther; they are geared to 
think in such direction by the government ballyhoo and 
high-powered advertising. Too, the school will without 
doubt be inclined to be carried away by the flurry of cap- 
turing the current interest of students and capitalize on it. 
The only question in the mind of some administrators and 
teachers is, “To what extent should this matter be gone into, 
fully or in a limited way?” The false propaganda of this 


being our patriotic duty will have to be coped with here, 
such “patriots” using as argument, “What good will all 
formal education be if this war is lost?” Act now, they 
maintain, the future will take care of itself. Will it? 


The negative arguments sound more convincing. You will 
agree that it is the duty of the school to counteract any 
exaggerated trend; to make extra effort in this time of 
stress to foster cultural subjects, which tend to be neglected. 
The caution to keep in mind the permanent good which 
courses of study will do for students, not simply meeting the 
emergency, bears repetition here. We must remember that 
mathematics and the physical sciences are exact and exact- 
ing subjects. Recall that 68 percent of some 4,200 college 
Freshmen to whom a simple arithmetical reasoning test was 
administered by the Navy failed this test; that 3,000 out 
of 8,000 failed the Ensign examinations given early in 1942; 
that 400,000 out of 4,250,000 passed the Air Corps entrance 
examinations in 1941-42—figures which will prove that 
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these courses are not all sinecures. All this despite the claim 
made by some airmen that pilots need only be physically fit, 
able to drive a car, and possess ordinary arithmetical abil- 
ity to be successful. 


Of course, we must give prudent ear to such voices as 
Professor Carrothers of Michigan, who says: 


“If we eliminate Algebra, Plane Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, because pupils say it is difficult and substitute 
General Mathematics in the ninth grade, Social Mathe- 
matics in the tenth grade, and Arithmetic Review in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, where shall they se- 
cure their experience in reasoning, where find mathe- 
matical problems to extend their intellectual horizons, 
stretch their mental muscles?” * 


These technological courses should be introduced into the 
curriculum only if these conditions can be met adequately: 
(a) that a capable, adequately trained teacher can be se- 
cured, (b) that sufficient equipment can be procured, (c) 
that an adequate supply of library material be available. 
Admit only the students who meet these qualifications: (a) 
sufficient intelligence, as measured by valid, reliable, prop- 
erly administered intelligence test, (b) special aptitude as 
evidenced by a combination of intelligence, prognostic and 
special aptitude tests, consideration of his previous scholas- 
tic record in related fields, and evidence of a real interest in 
these courses, (c) good health, which includes freedom from 
disqualifying defects, such as poor vision, poor hearing, 
nervous instability, (d) emotional stability, which would 
enable the individual to stand the strain in the proposed 
service. When students have been admitted to these courses, 
follow their progress through (a) test results on topics and 
units, (b) diagnostic tests administered periodically, and 
(c) achievement tests, standardized if possible, to cover the 
semester’s work. 


2 Quoted by William C. Bagley in Guidance Programs During and 
After War, Educational Administration & Supervision, Vol. II, 1942. 
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IV. Pre-Induction Training, a Guidance Function. 


May I preface these points on Pre-Induction Training by 
saying that I am differentiating between P. I. T. courses and 
the Pre-Induction Training as a guidance function. Some 
pointed suggestions which I should like to make as phases 
in this function of educational guidance are these: 


1. The upper 10 percent of the senior class should 
be allowed to so arrange their choice of subjects as to 
be able to graduate in 344 years, thus allowing them 
one or two semesters of college before being inducted 
into the armed services. This is at present set forth 
as a wartime emergency, though in time it might be 
considered normal procedure. 


2. Stimulate interest in Pan-American and Inter- 
racial Good Feeling, Post-War Peace Planning. Peri- 
odic forums or programs, utilizing in-school and out- 
of-school speakers, for students and parents alike as a 
long time planning device for induction, should heip 
set ideas aright on these vital problems. 


3. Someone in the school should be appointed Armed 
Services’ Counselor, who is fully aware of the oppor- 
tunities offered for advancement in the armed services. 


4. The Armed Forces Institute Program of helping 
students both of high school and college standing to 
better their situation educationally should be fully un- 
derstood and explained to various home-room teachers 
by the Armed Services’ Counselor, or lacking such an 
individual, by the principal. 

5. Arrange a Day of Recollection, toward the end of 
the current semester, for those who will be inducted 
into the services at the end of the current school year. 


6. Assist students in remaining in school to finish 
requirements for graduation by writing letters request- 
ing deferment until graduation, and by properly filling 
out the various character and medical blanks requested 
by Selective Service. 

7. English teachers might well direct letter writing 
activity in favor of the Alumni and ex-students of the 
school now in the services, a correspondence much ap- 
preciated by the men in the services. 
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V. Conclusions. 


In conclusion, let us remember, that as teachers, we must 
aim to be constant, for any restlessness, indecision, frustra- 
tion that we manifest in our teaching, in our attitude toward 
war and its implication on our lives, will be reflected in the 
student. 

Let us remember, that every change we make in the con- 
tent of our course offerings carries with it disadvantages as 
well as advantages. Our problem is to weigh well what is 
involved, make a judicious choice, if one must be made, and 
then retain this choice in our list of course offerings. 

Finally, let us not stampede students into the new type 
of courses, if they are being offered in our school. We 
should consider well their aptitudes, interests, health, and 
emotional balance, for these determine their success. Par- 
ticularly must we teachers be calm under emotional stress 
and strain. Let us exhibit no indecision concerning the 
traditional curriculum and its values, if our school is com- 


mitted to follow it, for then we will be the blind leading the 
blind. Ours should be a clear, unprejudiced thinking, a calm 
attitude, a willingness to change but not easily or drastically. 
Ours should be a conviction, that come what may, we are 
equipped by our Catholic faith and tradition to guide our 
youth in war, in peace, to eternal life hereafter. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


EUGENIE A. LEONARD, Pu.D., DEAN OF WOMEN, THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Among all the problems of Vocational Guidance in the 
Post-War World that face us, I have chosen three which seem 
to me to be of pre-eminent importance. Let us consider 
first, the meaning of Guidance in the American situation; 
second, the present working conditions and their implica- 
tions for Vocational Guidance, and third, the inadequacy of 
the home to meet the vocational problems of youth. 

In considering the first problem it is important to bear in 
mind the true meaning of the word “vocation.” For you 
of the Religious Life, the term has retained its true mean- 
ing, but in common parlance today the word “vocation” has 
come to be associated with industrial occupations as con- 
trasted with professional occupations. For the purpose of 
this discussion, let us return to the real meaning of “voca- 
tion” as that through which we make our life contribution, 
our method of giving, our channel of service. In a real 
sense, it is our reason for being, for through it, we may 
bring nearer the Kingdom of God here on earth. In this 
sense every Catholic, every human being should feel that 
he is important in God’s plan. 

This is doubly true in America today for it was not the 
meek and mild who crossed the ocean and settled on the 
bleak shores of the new land. It was the courageous, the 
dare-devils, the adventurous, that conquered the wilderness 
and built our nation. This high spirit of courage is a price- 
less heritage but it has the potentialities of both good and 
evil. It may make of a boy, a saint, or an Al Capone. It 
may give a boy the courage to make a contribution to his 
day and generation, to replace an evil with constructive 
work. This done and your problem of juvenile delinquency 
with him is solved. 
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Let me give you an illustration. Ned was referred to a 
guidance office after having stolen and smashed up three 
automobiles. He had a considerable record in the juvenile 
court. He had been a truant from school. He had gotten 
into bad company. He had wrecked his mother’s car, then 
the car belonging to a relative, and finally stolen and wrecked 
the car of a neighbor. According to the records he was 
well on the road to criminality. It took some time to dis- 
cover what made his fine courage and ability turn to such 
undesirable conduct but eventually we discovered the secret 
of Ned’s delinquency. He wanted to make high-powered 
engines. He thought he had the answer to some of the 
problems involved. He had tried his theories out on the cars 
available to him. All the long days he had been truant from 
school he had been working on automobile engines. He had 
stolen money to buy tools and equipment. With these ex- 
citing thoughts in his head how could he bother with the 
antecedent of pronouns or study ancient history? Finally 


we convinced the court and his family of our plans for his 
vocational guidance. He was placed in an excellent auto- 
motive school and his delinquency disappeared forthwith. 
Some day I expect to see his name in the annals of the his- 
tory of airplane engines for he had a vocation to serve. 


Then there was Peter who also had a juvenile delinquency 
record. He had left school five years previously, in his 
sophomore year. Probably many factors had entered into 
his truancy. But the predominant one in his memory was 
the ridicule by his biology teacher when she learned that 
he wished to become a physician. The five years of his 
truancy showed a record of failure and delinquency but 
under his sullenness and disorderly appearance we found a 
deep-seated desire to serve. Then the task of finding a place 
where his interest and abilities could find expression in a 
constructive way was not too difficult. 


Yes, the problems of vocational guidance are very serious 
for us all when the United States Childrens Bureau report 
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a 31 percent rise in juvenile delinquency last year over the 
year before. The Bureau reports 94,000 cases for 1943. 
There were 111 courts that reported increases during the 
year, ranging from a few percent to 464 percent increase. 
These increases are not limited to our larger cities but in- 
clude many of our small towns. 


You were no doubt startled as I was to read that there 
were 1,000 children suicides last year, 1,000 children with- 
out a vocation, without a realizable ideal of service. How 
greatly we have failed these little ones! 


Secondly, we should be gravely concerned that in 1943 
50 percent of the young people between the ages of 14 and 
17 years are in paid occupations. Last summer 4,000,000 
boys and girls of these ages were working. Of this number 
more than 1,000,000 were youngsters between 14 and 15 
years old. In one week in June more applications for work- 
ing permits were filed in one city than in any pre-war year. 
Already in 1944 the figures are mounting. It is estimated 
that the number of young people who are working for wages 
will exceed 6,000,000. But this is not the whole story. It 
is the count of the legal employment of youths. The current 
illegal employment of youths darkens the picture even more. 

Over a period of nearly a century men and women have 
been trying to prevent the exploitation of children by un- 
principaled employers. By 1940 every state had some type 
of control of child labor. The violations against these laws 
have increased to an alarming extent. In New York State 
in 1942 there were 6,954 known violations which was almost 
double that of the previous year. In 1943 during the first 
six months the number of violations had already reached 
over 5,000 violations of the child labor laws in New York 
State alone. 

An illustration or two will show the gravity of the prob- 
lem. A 14-year-old was found to be working in a resort 
hotel under a written contract calling for 7314 hours per 
week, A 13-year-old was found to be operating a great 
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mangle in a laundry through the night. A 15-year-old, an 
eighth grader, was found to be running a press machine in 
a factory from 4:00 P. M. to 11:00 P. M. daily. A 16-year- 
old was found who was working 7614 hours per week, or 
2814 hours of overtime per week. 


Under war conditions the question may legitimately be 
raised as to whether this type of exploitation is required by 
the emergency. Everyone is working overtime, why not 
these young people? The more basic question is do these 
youth make a vital contribution? Apparently not. Study 
of the work they are doing indicates that the vast majority 
of these young people are doing odd jobs, unskilled jobs, and 
non-essential jobs. The emergency does not justify the 
cost to them. These jobs are for them blind alley occupa- 
tions from which they shift constantly without having 
learned any valuable skills or knowledge. The jobs are not 
the type to build self-reliance or self-respect. 


Furthermore, jobs are found to be detrimental to their 
health. Studies have shown that any work over 48 hours 
a week cannot help but be injurious to the health of adoles- 
cents. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company studies 
recently showed a serious increase in tuberculosis among 
adolescents especially among young boys of 15 to 19 years 
of age and an increase of pneumonia in the same age group 
of boys and girls. There has been reported also a serious 
increase in occupational accidents and illnesses among this 
age group. The lack of the necessary muscular coordina- 
tion in industrial work and the susceptibility of young people 
to industrial poisons and fatigue have caused serious acci- 
dents. In New York State alone the cases of double com- 
pensation given minors was doubled in 1942. In spite of 
these fairly obvious effects of the exploitation of youth by 
unthinking or unprincipled employer, by July of last year 
27 states had changed their child labor laws to allow for 
their more extended employment. Nothing but an aroused 
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public opinion against these conditions can safeguard our 
youth. 

Thirdly, it is not within the powers of the home to meet 
these situations. Individual homes cannot gather or inter- 
pret the necessary data. It is rather, the function of our 
schools who know the dangers in the present situations. 
Let me elaborate on the problems of the home in giving 
guidance to its young people. 

Vocational guidance requires two types of knowledge. 
First, accurate information about the abilities and inter- 
ests of young people, and second, at least a cursory knowl- 
edge of the 30,000 vocational opportunities existing today. 
The home has never been able, by its very nature, to acquire 
accurate information about it’s children’s abilities. It does 
not have tests or divining rods. The very faith and love 
which parents give their children disqualifies them as coun- 
selors because they do not see their children accurately or 
dispassionately. The home’s gift to children is different but 
fundamental, for it gives the young people a haven of 
security. 

It is also impossible for parents to acquire an adequate 
knowledge of occupational life. Mothers rarely have suffi- 
cient experience in occupational life to have any real under- 
standing of the problems involved and fathers have never 
functioned extensively in the homes of America. They have 
been too concerned with the occupation of earning enough 
money to maintain the home to acquire adequate informa- 
tion to advise the children. If this was true in normal times 
it is doubly true now during the period of the war. Today 
hundreds of thousands of fathers are gone from the home en- 
tirely, either into the armed forces or in the greatly increased 
hours of labor. After the war we must expect at least a 
million fatherless homes from war casualties and thousands 
of other homes with fathers who are maimed or sick and 
relying upon the mother for support. 

Already in 1930, 9.4 percent of all the families of two 
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or more in the United States had women as supporting 
heads. In 1940 there were 3,393,000 women as heads of 
families of two or more people. Since 1940 the number of 
women who carry the double load of wage earner and 
mother has greatly increased and continues to increase. 
Little wonder that in a recent study of the women workers 
in war plants, 71 percent of them reported that they in- 
tended to continue working after the war. No doubt there 
will be many women working after the war because of selfish 
ambition, self-glory, money, or excitement but I am sure that 
far more of these working women will be making a valiant 
effort to meet the needs of their families. They will be sup- 
porting invalided husbands and fatherless children. 

No, the home cannot be expected to carry the load of lead- 
ership of youth as in former times. You who represent the 
finest type of educators must help carry the responsibility. 
There is no other agency in society so concerned with youth 
or who can gather the needed information for the protec- 


tion and leadership of youth as the school. The problem is 
yours. Do not sit back and wail that mothers are failing at 
their jobs, rather take on the leadership bequeathed to you 
and help each child to make his contribution toward the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 





PRE-INDUCTION GUIDANCE 


BROTHER NATHANAEL, C.F.X., CARDINAL HAYES HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Probably in the entire question of pre-induction guid- 
ance, the area least relevant to this topic of our panel, is 
that of curriculum planning, or programming. In either 
its local or its national aspect, our system of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools, ever conservative in philosophy, and tra- 
ditionally reluctant to go all out in the experimental phases 
of education, has developed and maintained a palpable unity 
in aim and content and method. Since the Catholic system 
is served almost entirely by its religious teachers, an itiner- 
ant personnel, regional differences have always tended to 
level off, until we, of all educators in this great land, can 
present most adequately a definite body of instruction. 
Especially in the ninth and tenth year this instruction is 
best described as academic, and for boys the description 
holds throughout high school. Still too woefully few are 
the schools where industrial and vocational phases of educa- 
tion have been implemented beyond the introductory stage. 
Even right up to Pearl Harbor, lack of money and lack of 
vocationally trained personnel have kept our schools what 
they always have been—predominantly academic. 

When, therefore, the rash of pre-induction fevers. swept 
the country more than two years ago, and frantic appeals 
were made to plug, in the fields of mathematics and science, 
the lucunas made painfully evident by study of pre-aviation 
needs, of all faces, ours had least reason to be red. The appal- 
ling statement that half of all graduates in the country had 
never studied algebra or geometry caused us no chagrin, for 
both subjects are universal constants in our schools. In ratio 
to our numbers, physics held a far more honored place than 
in the more widely elective system of public education. In 
the spring of 1942, a group of 13 greater New York schools 
collaborated at Columbia University in the preparation 
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of a text for pre-flight aeronautics. As a member of that 
group I witnessed frequent clashes among men of almost 
antagonistic philosophies of education. The contention of 
our people, that sound traditional methods should prevail 
in the teaching of mathematics and science met the fullest 
approval of ranking Army and Navy experts detailed to 
bring to our meetings the viewpoint of the armed services. 
When the New York State Department of Education chose 
to speak, it was in unequivocal agreement with our thesis— 
more mathematics and physics for more boys. Catholic 
schools in general, therefore, intensified where necessary, 
their work in these areas. As late as last fall General 
Somervell reemphasized the inclusion in pre-induction train- 
ing, of physics, English, History, a modern language, and, 
if possible, of four years in mathematics. I submit that 
the cross section Catholic high school deviates but slightly 
from such a program. In guiding young men, soon to face 
induction, there is little need, therefore, to concern our- 


selves with what he should study. Other problems impose 
of much graver moment. 


The question of acceleration calls for analysis. Under 
present legislation the youth attaining his eighteenth birth- 
day while in the final semester of high school is assured a 
stay of induction until after graduation. For boys who be- 
come 18 during their seventh term or during the first half 
of the normal senior year, acceleration in English and His- 
tory, with one semester courses in trigonometry, advanced 
algebra, solid geometry, or economics will easily complete 
the normal credit total justifying a diploma. Of our cur- 
rent senior class of 540 boys, more than 10 percent who 
had attained 18 before January 30, were accorded a stay 
of induction and were graduated before entering the armed 
services. In no case was there the slightest question raised. 
We informed the local draft boards that the boys were in 
their last semester. The school alone can make that de- 
cision. In sporadic cases the student lacking credits may 
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be instructed to complement his normal school work by 
night school courses in some public high school. More than 
any other one incentive at this time, a chance to win his 
diploma by acceleration is holding boys in school. My full 
time guidance job in one of the nations largest Catholic 
high schools for me has made that axiomatic. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves by the conviction that even the most glamor- 
ous pre-induction features in curriculum or school life in- 
veigle any longer the middle ’teens boy. While there was 
benefit of widespread editorial emphasis, and dramatization 
on a national scale in photogravure sections—junior com- 
mando tactics and the production of fighter-pilots by the 
legion displaced every other notion in the minds of our youth. 
But a few laps around the obstacles courses soon satisfied 
the keenest curiosity, and reduced the lark to a drab routine. 
In our own school 600 boys almost pleaded to join the uni- 
formed pre-aeronautics corps. But when in due time the 
concomitant work in physics and more advanced mathe- 
matics bore down on them, a distressing growth of apathy 
became apparent. Even today, with ten civilian air patrol 
officers conducting formal courses in four branches of aero- 
nautics, the reactions are mixed. We must face the facts. 
The hysterical phase of preparedness has passed, yielding 
to the well oiled routine business of warmaking. The 
glamor has gone, and our boys know it. They also have 
read how 35,000 pilots well advanced in their training have 
been reassigned to learn in the ranks of the infantry the 
compelling charms of a Garand rifle. They also have seen 
the Army Specialized Training Program almost literally 
fold up over night. Let us candidly admit that the militari- 
zation of our school atmosphere is not holding our boys. 


Every device in skillful guidance should be used to combat 
the drift away from school. We all know that in the upper 
classes of high school the curve of achievement is beginning 
to dip alarmingly. Very recently at Albany, at a two day 
session of the New York State Advisory Council for Sec- 
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ondary Education I questioned other members of the Council 
at length on the sag in scholastic morale. A concensus 
opinion covering the entire state assured me that a per- 
centage drop of ten points would not overpaint the picture. 
Advices from members of my own Xaverian Community 
report similar conditions in the New England area as well 
as in the South and Midwest. The reason is patent to all— 
jobs and money. It is idle for us to inveigh against condi- 
tions. Our boys come from Catholic families—and no other 
class of families is more apt to have one or more older 
brothers who formally helped to support a home. By and 
large our boys come from poor families, and the few dol- 
lars now earned on part time jobs but partly replace the 
former earnings of those now in service. A survey of 
more than two thousand boys in our own Cardinal Hayes 
Senior High School, a survey in which we know that many 
boys were not telling all their secrets, revealed more than 
forty-one percent working from three to eight hours a 
day—with a total weekly income of nearly ten thousand 
dollars. If such a condition is cutting into the sacrosanct 
study time of our boys, just what can we do about it? Pas- 
sionate adherence to a “business as usual’ attitude will not 
solve our problem. A broad-minded willingness to adjust 
our school machinery somewhat to the most abnormal era 
in our national history may do much to tide us over to the 
post-war world. Right now let us hold our boys. Our 
teaching techniques may well be reorganized to accomplish 
more work during the actual school hours, even if skele- 
tonized courses result. The boy who sees big dollars out- 
side and low or failure grades inside is not far from a final 
decision. Unfair indeed would we be if we put the blame 
on him whose mother has learned to wait for his anaemic 
little pay envelope. 


Among the most compelling reasons why we should guide 
our boys to graduation before they leave us is to qualify 
them for post-war education aid. The Senate has recently 
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passed the bill and approval of the House is expected. The 
bill provides one year’s education on the college level for 
all those who have a minimum of six months’ service. I 
underline the phrase ‘‘on the college level’ and the adjective 
“all.” We see nothing about the boys who almost finished 
high school. They also will want that $500 of tuition and 
the $50 of monthly subsistence. With more than a million 
veterans expected to jump at this bonanza, what will be 
more natural, whether the Veterans’ Administration, or the 
federal, state, or local agencies implement the program, than 
a request for formal proof of sufficient high school credits 
—in other words—graduation. Under no consideration will 
we welcome veterans back into our high school population. 
The brutally maturing experiences of modern war establish 
a border the poor veterans can never again recross, and 
God knows how deeply we lament the fact. The problem, 
therefore, imposes of what we shall do for the thousands 
of Catholic boys who for various reasons have jumped the 
gun in their eagerness to serve their country. There is 
much, very much that we can do. We can advise these 
boys to register immediately in the Armed Forces Institute, 
based in Wisconsin, with sub-bases in all the major combat 
zones. A surprising total of both correspondence and pri- 
vate study courses at both college and secondary level are 
available. This institute supplies all materials, records all 
tests and grades achieved by the pupil and forwards all 
results to any school of the soldier boy’s choosing. The in- 
stitute does not in any way attempt to evaluate or accredit. 
That is the school’s prerogative. If the institute assures 
us that certain work in English or mathematics has been 
completed why cannot any school in this land accept their 
statement? Who more than the Catholic educator under- 
stands the moral value of a device whereby a boy still in his 
teens may use much of his free time in the laudable occupa- 
tion of self-improvement? Is there any teacher who cannot 
picture much sadder alternatives in the use of his free time? 
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No greater stimulant could we give him than the assurance 
that all his work is being recorded in his old school—that 
his so prized diploma is still there to be won—that post-war 
benefits will be his if he but qualifies himself. Can there 
be teachers consecrated to God and to education who can 
persist in a rigid attitude of reaction toward the youngsters 
who left school early to help conserve the very system under 
which Catholic education has flourished? 


Careful guidance is needed at this very time in steering 
the boys now approaching eighteen. The mails are heavy 
these days with the results of the A-12 test of March 15. 
The boys are advised by almost high-pressure methods to 
enlist immediately in the Army Special Training Program. 
The come-on for this area is a three-months’ course in Ham- 
ilton, Rutgers, or Princeton. To comply, many of these boys 
must leave our school before graduation—and not for mili- 
tary purposes. It is clearly stated that although wearing a 
uniform and living under a military discipline—the en- 
listee pursues work that is entirely collegiate. Basic mili- 
tary training does not begin until the inductee reaches camp 
life. But there is a catch. Absolutely no money will be 
given the boy while at college. The result—instead of con- 
tributing for several months to a home that may sadly need 
it, he becomes at once a drain on fond ones at home, who 
come what may, will stint themselves to see that poor lonely 
Johnny has ample funds. Congress has very definitely 
established eighteen years as the age for induction into the 
army. In principle, we should frustrate any subterfuge 
which would take our boys prematurely from a normal 
Catholic home atmosphere to something which, in con- 
scious understatement, is somewhat less desirable. Even 
the offer of a beginning in college education has an element 
of the illusory in it. The carry over value of a few weeks 
of such training, after what may still be years of conflict, 
can be at best only an academic question. Above and beyond 
all else, we must protect our boys from the depressing 
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psychosis of frustration. In the more current vernacular— 
give them a break! 


Still another phase of guidance is apposite to our panel 
discussion here today. It is preventive in nature. It aims 
to keep out of the armed forces every Catholic boy who due 
to any form of emotional instability does not belong in mili- 
tary service. We have all read of the estimated twenty-five 
thousand boys who each month are being hospitalized out 
of uniform and we have read with deep concern that well 
over ninety percent are cases of neurosis or even of psy- 
chosis. To add to our misery, we learn that most of these 
men have not even survived the discipline of training camps 
far from actual combat areas—and then we ask why? Why 
are they even in the service when physicians at induction 
centers are presumed carefully to screen out the draftees. 
The answer is obvious. These thousands of young men would 
have lived normal lives if not exposed to the abnormal and 
at times almost brutal regimentation of military discipline. 
An almost religious duty devolves upon guidance officials 
to help our government screen out these boys. We are all 
familiar with the cooperative report for use by examiners 
at armed forces induction stations. Every student in the 
upper classes of high school is well known to six or more 
teachers. Let every single teacher execute with meticulous 
care, one of these forms. Even a cursory study of the 
questionnaire will impress any teacher that he has before 
him a very searching instrument. It is inconceivable that 
any psychiatrist trying to spare his government lifelong 
care of a potential mental case would fail to react to the 
many directives on the form. They are all there for quite 
specific reasons. 


Of course these forms make for complexity in record 
keeping. High time indeed it is to realize that school 
machinery today must involve complex record files. The 
tempo of the more than thirty million social security rec- 
ords has set the beat for all of us—and the ever more fre- 
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quent visits of F.B.I. men must teach us that they always 
seem to want more specific information than most of our 
schools can provide. For the sake of the boys we would 
help, let us remember that far far better is a rejection in 
the 4F classification than the lifelong stigma of an official 
case history of neurosis or psychosis, carefully filed in a 
government mental hospital. 


Finally, as a vital phase of pre-induction guidance I 
urge the development of a specific body of religious and 
moral indoctrination. I would have every youth now under 
our direction and approaching the draft age equipped with 
an aggressive militant technique to protect the integrity of 
his Catholic faith and his Catholic morals. The necessity 
of eternal vigilance was demonstrated as recently as last 
month in the V-12 tests, when many of our boys—our most 
gifted officer-material boys, were jockeyed into a tricky 
little dilemma: Are you smart—or are you a Catholic? In 
a certain completion question the candidates were required 
to select a pair of words for insertion to make a plausible 
statement. The only words at all likely were “bigot” and 
“religion” —and when they were inserted the sentence read: 
“A bigot is any person, who in matters of religion is con- 
vinced he is absolutely correct.” Need I report sadly that 
some boys were smart, and proudly that some were Catholic? 


I would have this indoctrination technique timed to begin 
operation at the boy’s very first contact with physical induc- 
tion. I would have him trained to stand with chin high and 
eyes flashing when the psychiatrists level at him the barrage 
of questions on sex experience. I would have him answer 
by a forceful “None, Sir! I am a Catholic boy!” I would 
have him forewarned against the sneering grin of incred- 
ulity which has already shocked many of our boys into a 
doubt as to their normality or their virility. I would help 
him develop a protective shell against the gross materialism 
displayed in some of the basic training talks by medical 
officers, who with prodigious efforts are attempting to make 
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synonymous the terms precaution and morality. Chaplains 
have stunned me with the assurance that at times a priest 
is compelled to rise and address a partially hostile audience 
of mixed faiths, to neutralize in the advice of his brother 
officer, the poison of the scientific approach. How much 
better the indoctrination while he is still in a Catholic at- 
mosphere, among sympathetic friends! I would have dinned 
into his ears, and seared into his memory, that when for 
highly officially recommended merchandise he drops his 
few pennies into the cute little hand across the canteen 
counter—he is spending just as cheaply the sanctifying 
grace of his Catholic soul. 

Let us remember all of us, that the uniform does strange 
things even to nice lads. Let us meet and defeat clever 
men at their own games. Let us fully digest the fact that 
for all his own benevolence Uncle Sam has many nephews 
in high places who are systematically materialistic. And 
finally let us teach our Catholic boys that if chaplain quotas 


mean anything, and they do, we have every right to suspect 
that they and their Catholic buddies are in the fight far be- 
yond the Catholic population ratio of our land—and if 
casualty lists mean anything, and they do, that Catholic 
blood runs ever more thickly in the holocaust. 





BRINGING THE FAMILY BACK TO CHRIST 


REV. LEO M. BYRNES, A.B., LL.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF MOBILE, ALA. 


My title limits this paper immediately to the part the 
Catholic high school can play in bringing the family back 
to Christ. At once the title implies that the family has left 
Christ, a proposition many may question. However, it is 
fairly certain, and without a doubt sufficiently certain for 
our purposes that to some degree the family has left the 
ways of Christ. When I say family I speak generically but 
not categorically. Careful recollection will call to your 
memory many a Catholic family living Christlike lives, 
exemplifying the teachings of Christ to its immediate world. 
These cases are not so numerous that the much more preva- 
lent memory of families who have abandoned, if not Christ, 
at least some of the salient teachings of Christ is lost to 
view. 


Two phenomena of modern American life leave us with- 
out doubt that Christ’s teachings are not the cardinal prin- 
ciples on which families place their foundation and well 
being. Birth control and easy divorce laws are symptomatic 
of a lack of morals or an easygoing code of morals that can 
claim no part with Christ. Have these two factors in Ameri- 
can family life affected your school? Have you yet felt the 
impact of such conscienceless founders of families on the 
lives of your pupils or on your school population? The 
statistics of school attendance are all too familiar to us. For, 
sad to say, even our Catholic parents and Catholic families 
are not free from the incubus of these insidious and treason- 
able plans of the modern moralists and planners of parent- 
hood. 

I am not able to prove statistically the existence of these 
two evils in your several communities. You don’t have to 
count the trees to know when you are in the forest. You 
ought to know what is going on in your home towns because 
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it is vitally important to your high school students that you 
know the evils against which they must fight to maintain 
their spiritual heritage of ideals and practices. But I can 
say and do say that where birth control and easy divorce 
obtain in practice that condition is due to a compromise of 
the principles of Christ with the principles of the world. 
For these things proceed from materialistic thought and 
practice, the making of the natural the final criterion of 
conduct. 


The practice of these evils among the faithful, no matter 
what the economic people say, is due to weakness or lack of 
faith for it is the rejection of the moral code of Christ. To 
deny this would be to say that anyone who does evil accepts 
the moral code but refuses to put it into practice. Such an 
application of the moral code is a final rejection. 


What are we in high school going to do about the preser- 
vation of our students’ ideals in such a world? What action 


or procedure shall we pursue to insure the keeping of the 
Christian ideals and principles in command of the conduct 
of our students as future mothers and fathers? 


Let me start by saying that the thing we must do is to 
propose worldly and secular objectives to our students as 
the norms of success, the objectives of Catholic life. Whom 
do we set before our students as the successful mén and 
women of our time? Those who have grown wealthy? 
Those who have achieved power? Those who are respected 
by the world? Those whom men honor for the works of 
the world? I wonder. 

What precisely is the pattern of life we offer our high 
school youth while they are in our Catholic high schools? 
Do we plan carefully enough to prevent the formation and 
growth of ideals accepted as final by our current world? 
Is the pattern definitely Catholic and Christian,’so ordered 
as to produce under divine grace characters that will exe- 
cute in their future lives the definite directives of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Is success on the athletic field put into its 
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proper perspective? Do we make the athletic field a place 
of competition where the body will be exercised, where the 
spirit of fair play will be learned from experience, where 
victory will sometimes be won but just as often defeat ex- 
perienced? Or do we instill the spirit of we-must-win-or- 
we-will-be-disgraced-before-the-world? 

What influence have the movies directly or indirectly on 
the values of our high school students? What definite 
counter irritant do we use to orient the values of our high 
school people when these values have been seriously dis- 
turbed by Hollywood philosophy or the more wicked if not 
more popular modern magazine? 


We have just concluded the season of Lent. What was 
the lenten program in our schools? Did our extracurricular 
program go its usual merry way? I know of few excep- 
tions. I do know of incursions into the holy season for 
celebrations of a more or less questionable nature. 


I trust that I am not preaching and that I am not becom- 
ing unduly concerned. But I have asked these questions 
in the sincere desire to promote careful examination and re- 
examination of our living up to the high objectives we have 
proposed for ourselves as high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

We are concerned with the fact that we have to bring 
the family back to Christ. To do this, we must so fashion 
the character of our present high school students that they 
will persevere in their future practice of religion in such 
a manner that the families they will establish will be founded 
on Christ and endure in Christ. 

The sickness that weakens such formation and that must 
be overcome is the spirit of the world—worldliness. You 
cannot love the world and love Christ. You cannot follow 
the code of Christ and live by the code of the world. You 
cannot allow the Christ-given ideals to be vitiated by the 
practicums of the world and yet expect the good fruit of 
God. Worldliness is the sickness and the predisposing con- 
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ditions are our weakened intellects and wills, our tendency 
to evil and the unruliness of the fiesh. 


If we would produce in our students other worldly ideals, 
we must counteract their present worldliness by our lives 
and by our instruction. If we would have our future 
mothers and fathers one with Christ, we, their teachers and 
guardians, must live the life of Christ in contradiction to 
the life of the world. Prayer, self-discipline, mortification 
are the means given us directly to overcome the world. We 
cannot have worldliness and love of prayer and the morti- 
fication of the spirit side by side. Our students are willing 
and more than willing, I believe, to accept the program of 
Christ for their individual lives as well as for the corporate 
lives of their families-to-be. I fear that we too often under- 
rate the willingness and ability of our young people to accept 
the way of Christ. I do not think that we can ever say that 
our Catholic education has failed. As G. K. C. said of 
Christianity, it has not failed because it has not been tried. 

The spirit of the world is responsible for the evil prac- 
tices that have stolen the family away from Christ. The 
graduates of high schools who have abandoned the standard 
of Christ by succumbing to the iniquitous attacks of the 
world on marriage by limiting their families and by accept- 
ing the fact of divorce have done so because they were not 
sufficiently strong in the faith and the receiving of the Word 
of God. The Word of God had not gotten deep into their 
hearts because the stones of the world were already there. 
Then it is up to the Catholic high school teacher to crush 
the stones of worldliness and prepare a good soil for the 
Word of God, the good seed. We shall prepare this good 
soil when we stand firmly by the teachings of Christ, when 
we refuse to compromise our own lives with the world, when 
we stand day in and day out a living, burning example of 
the teachings of our Master, a direct contradiction to the 
world and the world’s ways. 


This is the century of the kingship of Christ. It is ours to 
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make His kingship over the hearts of those in our care a 
real one. It is ours by teaching the example to lead our 
boys and girls to accept completely and wholeheartedly the 
Christian way of life as it is expounded in the Scriptures 
and the teachings of the saints and doctors of the Church. 
It is ours to make Catholic Action a real vital part of the 
lives of our high school boys and girls. 

If sterling Catholicity is formed in the minds and hearts 
of our young people, we can rest assured that the responsi- 
bilities of later life, and particularly married life will not 
find them unready to accept the leadership of Christ in their 
families, to bring them back to Christ, to restore Christ to 
His rightful place as the center and orbit of the Catholic 
family. 





THE CHURCH’S NEED OF VOCATIONS 


REV. WILLIAM J. FERREE, S.M., Pu.D., EDITOR, THE MARIAN- 
IST, MOUNT ST. JOHN, DAYTON, OHIO. 


PART I. THE ACTUAL NEED 

It would be idle to speak in general of the Church’s need 
for vocations; for the harvest is always great, and the 
laborers always few; but we might profitably dwell upon 
one aspect of this need—its inexorable and inescapable 
character in the present dispensation of Providence. All 
the ordinary graces of the Christian life reach mankind 
through the ministrations and cooperation of men. No one 
is baptized by his own hand, instructed by his own preach- 
ing, edified by his own example, corrected by his own coun- 
sel. So much is this true that if, by an impossible supposi- 
tion, no men would any longer baptize, then no one would 
be baptized and the mission of Christ in the present dispen- 
sation of Providence would be ended. We will return to this 
thought in discussing the “Means” of religious recruitment 
at the end of this paper. 


URGENT NEEDS OF THE PRESENT TIME 
In the World at Large. 

We are probably underestimating the effect of the pres- 
ent world war in increasing the need for vocations among 
the young people of the present generation. Let us first 
consider the mission fields. 

It is difficult to find exact statistics, but in the past only 
about 5 percent of the missionary personnel of the Cath- 
olic World was furnished by the United States. Native 
clergy and Religious furnished somewhere between 20 and 
30 percent. The rest, from 65 to 75 percent, was furnished 
by the various European countries. The war has brought a 
twofold disaster : 

1. Widespread destruction of actual mission efforts. 


2. Reduction of the European ability to supply as 
large a part of the missionary personnel of the future. 
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Many indications seem to point toward more favorable 
conditions than ever before in the missionary field after 
the war—but every indication certainly points to fewer 
missionaries than ever before. The Church seems in a fair 
way to miss the greatest opportunity in history in its mis- 
sionary efforts. 

If this is the situation in the least Catholic parts of the 
world—the mission lands—what is the condition in the con- 
tinent which is the most solidly Catholic in the world—Cen- 
tral and South America? It is hardly more encouraging! 

Catholic Directories somewhat comparable to our own for 
statistical exactness were published for Brazil and Colombia 
in 1938. The picture there revealed is that these two coun- 
tries, with considerably more than twice as many Catholics 
as the United States, have a combined ecclesiastical per- 
sonnel of one fourth as many priests, one half as many 
Brothers, and one tenth as many Sisters as we have. Thus 
the United States, with less than half their Catholic popu- 
lation has more than seven times their combined ecclesias- 
tical and religious personnel. 

Streit’s Catholic World Atlas of 1929 credited the United 
States alone with more than four times the ecclesiastical 
and religious personnel of all the 20 Ibero-American nations 
taken together! This was somewhat exaggerated, but even 
when generous corrections are introduced into the figures, 
the comparison is still startling. 

In the light of this situation, the following facts are omi- 
nous indeed: 

1. From one third to one half of this pitifully inade- 
quate personnel is imported from Europe, and cannot 
be replaced now—probably will never be replaced since 
the European countries themselves are destitute. 

2. The great increase in population is far outstrip- 
ping the real improvement being made in recruiting 
vocations, so that with every passing year the shortage 
of clergy and Religious is more pronounced. 

3. North American influence and prestige has in- 
creased tremendously—and it is predominantly against 
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the Catholic life and culture even when it is not openly 
Protestant. 

4. This is Ibero-America’s hour of destiny, its 
“coming-of-age” in International life and influence. 
The next two decades will largely determine whether 
its Catholic Faith will or will not make itself felt in 
that influence in the world. 

Let us now turn to the historic stronghold of the Faith— 
to Europe. It is impossible to say how much the destruc- 
tion of war has touched the ecclesiastical and religious per- 
sonnel, but the following facts seem evident: 

1. Some countries, like Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Slovenia, have suffered disastrous direct losses by death 
and disabling hardship. 

2. No European country has enjoyed a normal re- 
cruitment for almost five years, and in some countries 
recruitment has practically been stopped altogether. 

3. Very many seminarians and younger Religious 
have been claimed by the armed forces; and now by the 
forced labor campaigns of the Nazis. 

4. Hardship, disease, and starvation are making 
serious inroads into the ranks of the older priests and 
Religious. 

5. The physical destruction to religious institutions 
has been great, and will undoubtedly be greater in the 
last vast struggles of the war. 

Just what the bearing of all these factors will be on the 
Church’s personnel in Europe is hard to say, beyond the 
fact already noted that it can no longer play its former 
role in the missions and in Ibero-America. There are some 
who say that Europe itself will need imported religious per- 
sonnel for the Church to hold its own. Recovery has been 
rapid in Spain which is now enjoying a great flowering of 
vocations, but the peculiarly religious reaction to their 
struggle can hardly be hoped for in the rest of Europe. 


In the United States. 


The great present need for vocations in the United States 
is based on two considerations: First, the situation just out- 
lined in the rest of the world. It is literal and obvious truth 
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that we are the only great “Arsenal of Vocations” in the 
Christian World at the present moment. Besides ourselves, 
only Ireland, Canada, England, and Australia remain en- 
tirely untouched in freedom of religious recruitment and 
formation, but none of these others has the numbers and 
physical resources to do more than play a minor role. We 
alone could play a major part in meeting the crisis of ecclesi- 
astical and religious personnel in the mission lands, in 
Ibero-America, and in Europe itself if that should prove 
necessary ! 


The second consideration is the nature of our own re- 
ligious establishment. In the past we have had one of the 
most remarkable traditions of religious and ecclesiastical 
vocations in the Catholic World; and on this we have built 
Catholic institutions in such variety and number as scarcely 
to find an equal in any other country. To this, our own Edu- 
cational Association and meetings are not the least eloquent 
testimony. But the very vastness and complexity of our 
educational and charitable works drives us on to maintain 
and even to increase constantly our flow of religious voca- 
tions. By no stretch of the imagination could they ever be 
supported if their staffs were salaried, and even a moderate 
increase in salaried help will cause serious economic com- 
plications, as some of us are beginning to discover ! 


Regardless, therefore, of the serious international needs 
for an increase in our vocations, our own domestic needs 
already require such an increase—and a large one if we are 
to maintain the exalted mission of Christian charity and 
Christian education in the face of the vast secularistic and 
humanitarian efforts of our day. 


PART II. THE SUPPLY OF VOCATIONS 


Yet we must admit that in the face of all these tremendous 
needs, of these marvellous opportunities, our vocations are 
falling off. Our personnel is still growing—but at an ever 
diminishing rate. 
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In the vocations of women, this process is already far 
enough advanced to cause general alarm. I have heard, 
for instance, of Provinces which used to have classes of 35 
to 40 novices being reduced now to 4 and 5 a year; and 
while this is extreme it still remains true that almost all 
Societies and Provinces are affected in some degree by the 
same tendency. 


Up to recent times the societies of men and the diocesan 
clergy were much less affected by this trend; but with the 
advent of the Selective Service, and the progressive lowering 
of the age limit of military service and training, a crisis in 
men’s vocations also is a distinct possibility and is even a 
developing fact. 


In examining the causes of this decline, and of the dif- 
ferent rate of decline for the two sexes (a study for which 
we have no time in the present paper) it should not be for- 
gotten that vocations of women have been about four times 
as numerous in this country as vocations of men. This was 
almost certainly the result, in some part, of the more re- 
stricted field of “careers” open to women than to men in 
the world—a restriction which is fast disappearing, with 
what consequences few of us would pretend to foresee. 


PART III. MEETING THE NEED 


How can the present trend be reversed, so that the supply 
of vocations can really meet the Church’s need for them? 
Without going into details, let me indicate several means 
which are available to us for comparatively immediate 
action and results. I say immediate because there are other, 
and more profound fields of action (such as the rechristiani- 
zation of the family) which must be entered, but where 
results can be expected only in the course of years—or even 
of generations. Father Byrnes, who is to discuss this prob- 
lem in the present meeting, will undoubtedly give us some 
fruitful suggestions. 


There are three agencies immediately available for the 
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promotion of vocations: the school, the parish, and the dio- 
cese. In general, the principal burd-~ of work in the past 
has been carried by the school, with the dioceses becom- 
ing increasingly concerned with the problem in recent years, 
and the parish only here and there fully conscious of its 
promotional role, although it has always been a decisive 
factor in a consultative way. As an outstanding example of 
parish promotion, I might mention the annual vocational 
Triduum of Transfiguration Parish in Philadelphia. After 
21 years, this remarkable parish boasts 176 of its members 
in active service or in Major Orders (40 priests, 10 Brothers, 
99 Sisters, 27 seminarians). An account of this work is 
published in the April issue of The Marianist. 

I hesitate to point to any particular diocese as an out- 
standing example, because I do not pretend to know all their 
programs, and might omit more interesting initiatives than 
I could include with my present knowledge, but Brooklyn 
has a very well developed program and Rochester and Balti- 
more come to mind as two other dioceses which are very 
actively concerned. 


One warning is in place here: special prayers to the Holy 
Ghost are in order for those officials—whether diocesan, 
parish, or school officials—who labor under the delusion that 
all they have to do to insure their own recruitment is to 
keep other people out. I am sorry to confess that my own 
experience seems to indicate that this most pernicious “tech- 
nique” is increasing in popularity. 

There is an old proverb to the effect that if you want 
something done you should go to a busy man—the other kind 
has no time. Similarly I would say to dioceses that if they 
want vocations they should go to those of their parishes 
which are furnishing many Jesuits and Dominicans and 
Franciscans or what have you—the other kind have no 
vocations! 

To turn now to the school as our immediate field of ac- 
tion, I would suggest the following general procedures as 
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best calculated to meet our crisis in time to serve the real 
needs of the Church at the present moment of history. 


Religious teachers should get a better understanding of 
the “parallelism” of natural and supernatural methods in 
this matter as in all others. It is as intelligent to pray and 
not to work for vocations as it would be to pray for a baby 
that has fallen into a bath tub and not to fish him out. 


There is too much “Providentialism” in our appreciation 
of the grace of a vocation. There are some Religious who 
will not discuss the matter with their boys and girls because 
they do not want to “interfere in the operations of grace.” 
Here we must recall what was said at the beginning of 
this paper, concerning the fact that all the ordinary graces 
of the Christian life reach mankind through the ministra- 
tion and cooperation of men, in the present dispensation of 
Providence. The grace of a vocation is certainly no excep- 
tion, except for such altogether unusual and miraculous 
vocations as that accorded to Saint Paul. It would hardly 
be realistic for young people today to wait to get knocked 
off their horses before responding—for one thing, there 
are not many of them who ride horses! Let us once and for 
all face the fact that a vocation to the higher life—great and 
supernatural a grace as it is—comes normally through pre- 
cisely this “interference” which some of us profess to fear. 
Let us by all means “interfere” then, and interfere frankly— 
but intelligently, of course, so as really to “séll” the higher 
life and not make enemies for it. 

In order to compete with the cleverness with which the 
world tries to “sell” itself to the ycung, the religious societies 
must be willing to organize properly their efforts at recruit- 
ment. Some religious societies for men, like the Maryknol- 
lers and the Society of the Divine Word, have long been 
“ploughing back” a number of their best vocations into re- 
cruitment work. All societies should do this. A number of 
societies of men have already done it, but the Sisterhoods 
lag far behind in this respect. In each religious province a 
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few Brothers and priests and Sisters should be particularly 
interested in the recruitment of the Province, and at least 
one person should be placed in charge of recruitment on a 
full time basis. The role of this full time recruiter is not 
so much to contact young people directly, as it is to prepare 
effective instruments of recruitment (pamphlets, posters, 
suggestions, reports, etc.) for all the members of the Society, 
and to rouse these members to interest in the work. 

In preparing literature for vocations, it should be the 
recruiter’s objective to be a little “less wise” as possible than 
the children of the world. Attractiveness of presentation 
has come a long way indeed in this age of advertising and 
picture magazines. No recruitment literature should be 
printed which does not at least try to take advantage of 
improved techniques of illustration and lay-out. Need it be 
remarked that most existing vocation leaflets and pamphlets 
fail miserably in this regard? 


In the promotion of vocations it is important to make in- 
telligent use of a certain “local appeal.” If a parish has 
had four or five vocations a year for many years it is prac- 
tically certain that it will have four or five next year and 
the next; and if it has had none at all for the last quarter 
of a century, it is even more certain that there will be none 
next year either, unless really great efforts are made to over- 
come the handicap of tradition. In both these cases, it is 
evident that some force of tradition is at work, making the 
one parish consistently fertile in vocations, and the other 
consistently sterile. Use can be made of this force of tra- 
dition by issuing one’s smaller promotional pamphlets and 
folders in different editions, featuring for each city the 
vocations that have come from that city. 


There are certain administrative dispositions that will 
almost automatically increase the number of vocations to 
any society. Two small provinces will naturally grow faster 
than one large one; and a province that has several junior- 
ates strategically placed in its territory will naturally have 
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more postulants than a province with one centralized 
postulate. 

Moreover, in every province, there are a limited number 
of Religious who account for most of its vocations. These 
“vocation specialists” should be known to the superiors, and 
this quality should be taken into account in placing the 
Religious. There is a special gremlin which presides over 
provincial councils when the province “slate” or “person- 
nel” is being made up for the year. He usually arranges to 
place these “vocation specialists” : 


(a) all in one community where they get in each 
other’s way, or 

(b) in some territory or work where no vocations 
have ever been found. 


Any provincial superior who is willing to check all candi- 
dates over a period of years to see what Religious of the 
province influenced most of them to join, will discover that 
a relatively few carried most of the burden—and if he will 
then examine his present personnel, to see where he has 
placed these few, he will probably receive the shock of his 
life. This is certainly an administrative aspect of the prob- 
lem which needs attention, but which has received very 
little indeed. 

A final factor that I would recommend to any religious 
society interested in increasing its candidates is a clear 
understanding of the nature of a vocation to either the 
priesthood or an active religious society. There is a pious 
but not very bright idea, less current now than formerly, 
that a vocation is some mystical experience, some internal 
compulsion, that makes itself known to the young man or 
woman, and demands fidelity to itself. Some years ago, 
Canon Lahitton upheld the theory that the real “vocation” 
to the priesthood comes from the Bishop when he admits a 
candidate to Orders. The proponents of the “mystical com- 
pulsion” theory rose up in outraged anger and tried to get 
the Canon’s book condemned—but what they got instead was 
a letter of approval for it from the Vatican. 
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Let it be remembered that the priesthood—and member- 
ship also in an active order—is really a post of public service 
in the Church, and hence is open only to those called by pub- 
lic authority. A comparison with the way one can become 
a policeman, or an officer in the armed forces will be enlight- 
ening: anyone can apply, and all those accepted really 
belong. 

So it is with the higher life—anyone with good will can 
apply; and all those who are accepted really have a “‘voca- 
tion” without any shadow of a doubt: they have been 
“called” by public authority. 

It will be maintained that this practically reduces a voca- 
tion to generosity on the part of the young people, and judg- 
ment of fitness on the part of the superiors. That is just 
what it does, and what should be done! “If thou wilt be 
perfect .. .” is the ordinary way in which the invitation 
to a higher life is extended—there are few vocations like 
Saint Paul’s! 

The important point about this view of a vocation is that 
it presents us with a problem of generosity—a virtue in 
which our young people are as rich as ever if we put the 
problem to them rightly—and not with a problem of some 
sort of “mystical compulsion” which seems rapidly vanish- 
ing from among our boys and girls—if indeed it ever was 
really there. 


These ideas are not too well arranged; and they are cer- 
tainly not complete; but all that can be hoped for from a 
20 or 25 minute paper is a clear presentation of the prob- 
lem, and a few suggestions as to where the solution may 
lie. 


I hope no one will make the objection: that this paper 
neglects the role of the supernatural and the place of prayer 
in the work for vocations. I do not think I was called here 
to tell you what you already know, but rather to point out 
some aspects of the problem that might otherwise be 
overlooked. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Department of School Superintendents of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association at their Semi-annual 
Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 3-4, desires: 


I. 


To express their renewed loyalty to His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, who in these difficult days is championing the 
principles of Christ and giving an example to all Catholic 
Educators throughout the world. 


II. 


We rejoice that in these days of world-wide turmoil the 
Christian principles that are basic to the American concept 
of Democracy are being recognized more and more as the 
only hope of world peace. 


Til. 


We wish to assure their Excellencies, the Most Reverend 
Francis W. Howard and the Most Reverend John B. Peter- 
son that, mindful of their many services to the Department 
of Superintendents, they shall be continually in our prayers. 


IV. 


We express our deep appreciation of the hospitality of 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, and of 
his Superintendent of Education, the Reverend Thomas J. 
Quigley. 


7’ 


The Catholic schools shall continue their cooperation with 
all government agencies in all educational and other meas- 
ures for the prosecution of the war. 
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VI. 


Recognizing that the disturbed state of the country has 
seriously affected family life and endangered the moral wel- 
fare of youth, we earnestly urge parents, teachers, and 
pastors to be especially mindful of their sacred responsibility 
to the young people committed to their charge. 


VII. 


Looking to our country’s profession as stated in the 
Declaration of Independence and our Church’s profession as 
indicated in Christ’s teaching on the Mystical Body and 
recognizing in the unhappy conditions that now exist by 
reason of race tension, we respectfully urge those in au- 
thority in the fields that constitute areas of tension to ad- 
dress themselves to the necessity of creating equal oppor- 
tunity for all—more especially do we refer to the fields of 
civil rights, education, labor relations, public welfare, agri- 
culture, and government employment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Chairman. 
JOHN R. HAGAN. 
T. JAMES MCNAMARA. 
FELIX N. PITT. 
Committee. 





PAPERS 


READING READINESS AND FIRST GRADE FAILURES 


REV. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Px.D., SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Though our State laws on school attendance are not uni- 
form, the leading States do require pupils to remain in 
school until they are 16 or 18 years of age. This, however, 
does not solve the problem of early failures. More and 
more we are coming to realize that pupils are being ad- 
mitted too young to the first grade. They are not ready 
for the usual beginning reading program. They are either 
too young chronologically or too immature mentally. Com- 
petent teachers know that six years by the calendar is not 
synonymous with the necessary first grade readiness in 
reading. 

Because of our irregular methods of accepting pupils into 
the first grade, the percentage of failure among such pupils 
has been decidedly on the increase. What is worse, it has 
led to the development of early problem cases in reading 
and in discipline. In fact, many of our remedial reading 
classes are an indication that all has not been well in the 
beginning. Obviously all pupils are not ready for the 
beginning first grade reading program at the same time. 
This is as clear as the fact that some children learn to walk 
at eight months, while others do not walk until they are 
twenty or twenty-two months old. Again, a few talk at 
twelve months, while others do not talk before they are two 
years old or more. In like manner, a few pupils have ade- 
quate reading readiness at five, while others are not ready 
to read at seven or eight. 

Though we clearly recognize the importance of reading 
readiness for the beginning first grade pupil, we are not 
all in agreement on the technics and procedures that should 
be employed for preventing or reducing failures. Neither 
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do we take into account sufficiently the more important 
factors of child growth and development. 

We all know that the immature first grade child is gen- 
erally in greater need of reading situations provided for 
reading readiness than anything else. He needs activities 
and experiences that will take him from the non-reading 
stage to the reading stage. The need for the development 
of readiness to read is most evident. 

To develop reading readiness it is often necessary to 
train the child in these four broad areas: (1) to provide a 
series of experiences for the purpose of building concepts; 
(2) to give him informal reading based on these experi- 
ences; (3) to help the child read material he really wants 
to read; (4) to analyze the child’s language, visual, and 
auditory discrimination. 


There is a need today for this type of training or orienta- 
tion for a greater number of children than we care to admit. 
Our present artificial, synthetic type of life has so limited 
the child’s wholesome activities and opportunities for play 
that he is often deprived of normal experiences and because 
of this he is greatly handicapped in reading. 


Seven years ago we took definite steps to eliminate, as 
far as possible, pupils unqualified for beginning first grade 
work. At that time we established for admission the chron- 
ological age of six years or the mental age of 6-6. After 
analyzing the work of these pupils over a period of five 
years, we found that failures among those who were ad- 
mitted to the first grade with a chronological age lower than 
six ran as high as 40 percent even though they had quali- 
fied mentally—with the required mental age of 6-6. These 
failures, we found, were due in most cases to immaturity, 
lack of experience, or impaired visual and auditory discrimi- 
nation. They simply were not mature enough to survive the 
growing requirements of first grade work. 

Two years ago we attempted to remedy this. We changed 
our requirements for admission to the first grade for all 
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pupils who were less than six years old chronologically. In 
our studies of failures up to this time we found that many 
pupils who had a relatively high intelligence quotient failed 
because they were socially undeveloped, or socially too 
young, or too lacking in experiential background to begin 
the program of the first grade. They were particularly in 
need of reading readiness preparation. To meet this situa- 
tion we raised the mental age requirements a month for the 
pupils under six chronologically; it is an inverse ratio and 
runs like this: 

6- 0—6-6 5-9—6- 9 5-6—7-0 5-3—T7-3 

5-11—6-7 5-8—6-10 5-5—7-1 5-2—7-4 

5-10—6-8 5-7—6-11 5-4—7-2 
On the basis of this requirement we reduced our failures in 
the first grade to approximately 15 percent. Obviously, of 
course, we have improved not only the beginning reading, 
but we have made possible much better teaching. 


Naturally, we have met with some opposition, but it was 
not serious. A few parents of pupils within six weeks or 
two months of the required age chronologically objected 
when such children were excluded from admission to the 
first grade. To overcome this we have urged the formation 
of pre-reading classes in February. Pupils registering for 
such pre-reading classes must have a chronological age in 
February of 5-5. On that basis they will qualify chrono- 
logically for beginning first grade the following September. 
This plan has worked out well, though it has not been in- 
troduced in all schools. But, it has been introduced in all 
sections of the diocese. However, wherever the plan is in 
operation we recommend half-day sessions only. The result 
is that, with few exceptions, children readily adjusted them- 
selves to the school situations on entrance to the regular first 
grade classes in September. They are also ready to begin 
at the beginning without the weeks of preliminary Septem- 
ber and October training in school adjustment. 


From all this it is clear that failures can be reduced if 
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the child is ready to read before he begins a formal reading 
program. It is also obvious that under this plan many sub- 
sequent reading disabilities and difficulties can be avoided 
if the child is not introduced to the reading program be- 
fore he shows a readiness to read. It will reduce the neces- 
sity of extended remedial work and will help us to better 
meet the reading needs of the individual pupil. In fact, the 
plan emphasizes the value of eliminating grade labels in the 
primary grades and of basing primary progress on reading 
achievement. 





RADIO AND EDUCATION 


—_. 


MRS. GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reluctant as many of us are to admit it, the days of 
readin’, ritin’, and ’rithmetic, “taught to the tune of a hick- 
ory stick,” are past. 'The horse and buggy days of education 
are over. Education the hard way is no longer acceptable. 
Today teachers must meet the challenge of present-day con- 
ditions and the distraction of competing interests, and make 
the courses of study—and their presentation—such as to 
demand the interest of students. 

What are these competing interests? They center largely 
around such things as airplanes, mechanics, movies, sports, 
and radio. Investigation reveals that as in many other 
things in life, the strategic thing to do is to make these 
allies instead of trying to fight them. There is evidence 
that some efforts along this line have produced highly satis- 
factory results. On the whole, however, the surface only 
has been scratched. 


It is not my purpose today, however, to appear as the 
expert who is to try to tell you how to modernize your edu- 
cational programs. Rather, I have been asked to tell you 
something about the radio committee I represent, and to 
bring you up. to date on what we have been doing to pro- 
mote the use of radio in education. Many of you have been 
on our mailing list for several years. You receive our 
monthly Service Bulletin and some of our other publications. 

For the benefit of those of you who may not be entirely 
familiar with our activities, I might explain briefly that 
the Federal Radio Education Committee, which is gener- 
ally referred to as the FREC, was organized in the fall of 
1935 by the Federal Communications Commission, following 
a long period of controversy when a certain small group of 
educators was insisting that the only sure way for educa- 
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tion to have its rightful place in radio was to set aside any- 
where from 15 to 25 percent of the available wave bands 
exclusively for non-commercial broadcasting. The broad- 
casting industry, on the other hand, was insisting that in 
spite of their generous proffers of station time and facili- 
ties, educators were showing little or no interest, and that 
those who were presenting programs—with rare exceptions 
—had almost no listeners because of their failure to recog- 
nize that the first prerequisite of a good radio program— 
at least in the opinion of the commercial broadcaster, is 
showmanship. A Congressional hearing before the Federal 
Communications Commission resulted in a ruling by the 
FCC that there was plenty of room within the present 
broadcast structure for everyone and that reservation of 
wave lengths exclusively for educational broadcasting was 
not necessary. It remained, rather, for broadcasters and 
educators to reconcile their differences and to try to develop 
ways and means for utilizing radio as an educational 
medium. 


To that end the FREC was inaugurated with a total mem- 
bership of forty men and women throughout the country, 
representing education, the broadcasting industry, religion, 
the press, labor, and Government. United States Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Studebaker, was asked to 
serve as chairman and the Office of Education in Washing- 
ton afforded the logical channel through which the Com- 
mittee’s program could be promoted. 


As might be expected, the FREC had to begin almost from 
scratch. There was almost no factual data available on 
which to base any conclusions or recommendations. The 
first few years of the Committee’s existence, therefore, was 
spent in research—some of it in Washington, some at Co- 
lumbia University, and a third project at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In the Office of Education our efforts resulted in 
surveys of local cooperative efforts between broadcasters 
and educators—through local committees, councils, and the 
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like, a survey of radio forums, and a study of teacher train- 
ing in radio. A half dozen or more printed reports, together 
with a syllabus for a college course in radio resulted from 
these surveys. The Office of Radio Research, at Columbia 
University, under the direction of Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld, 
focussed its attention upon the adult listener. At Ohio 
State University, the Evaluation of School Broadcasts 
Project for a five year period engaged in analyzing the edu- 
cational value of radio in schools and classrooms and in 
studying the social and psychological effects of radio listen- 
ing upon children and young people, both in and out of school 
hours. Nearly sixty printed reports resulted from the data 
gathered up to the time of completion of this project last 
March. 


While all of this research work was in progress, there 
was, of course, an increasing demand from teachers and 
their students for some immediate help in planning radio 
programs in their local communities. In the fall of 1936, 
FREC funds were allotted to the Office of Education for 
the establishment of a Script Exchange. We began proudly 
with a total collection of six scripts. The number now ex- 
ceeds 1,200, and up to October 1 of this year, well over 
400,000 scripts had been circulated on loan. Supplementary 
materials, such as radio manuals, glossaries, handbooks 
of sound effects, and a radio bibliography also are available 
without charge to schools. 


With the Script Exchange safely launched, we began to 
receive requests for advice about available recorded pro- 
grams. For years manufacturers of commercial transcrip- 
tions were reluctant to experiment with educational pro- 
grams because of the lack of reliable evidence of a potential 
market. Yet teachers in the few schools fortunate enough 
to have equipment for making their own off-the-air record- 
ings were enthusiastic about this new instructional tool. 
To them it seemed to be the long sought answer to the prob 
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lem of having to rearrange daily class schedules each time 
a radio program was to be used. 


In 1938, with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the FREC broke the impasse by recording a program en- 
titled AMERICANS ALL—IMMIGRANTS ALL, being pro- 
duced at that time by the Office of Education over the Colum- 
bia network. Schools bought the records and asked for 
more. While at no time did we ever expect to go into the 
recordings business, we did seem to be in a strategic posi- 
tion to serve schools with programs being produced by a 
number of Government agencies. Since we’ve been at war, 
many of the fine programs produced by the Treasury De- 
partment, the Office of Civilian Defense, the Office of Price 
Administration, and the Office of War Information, have 
been recorded and made available to us for loan to schools. 
Today we have a catalog of about 260 recorded programs, 
some of which are for sale and many may be borrowed. 
Our most recent survey two years ago showed that approxi- 
mately 2,800 high schools in the country were equipped with 
special play-back equipment for playing these transcriptions. 
A few Catholic schools have used our recordings and about 
200 Catholic schools have borrowed our scripts. 


Our monthly FREC Service Bulletin is intended to serve 
as a clearing house for exchanging news and ideas about 
educational programs, to furnish an authoritative source of 
information on research in radio, and to provide a means 
through which broadcasters may keep informed about the 
activities of educators, and vice versa. 


Do we feel that our job is finished? Far from it! While 
our record in retrospect is fairly creditable, we have only 
to be reminded that though there are nearly 31 million 
homes in the United States equipped with radios, and that 
children are reported to listen to programs an average of 
anywhere from five hours a week to 18 hours, yet even 
in a State like Ohio, where schools are credited with being 
more radio-minded than in most any other State, less than 
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50 percent of the schools are equipped with radios. Any 
application of the Ohio percentages to the schools of the 
country would need to bear in mind that in all probability 
they constitute an overly optimistic picture of the nation- 
wide use of radio in schools. This is a challenging condi- 
tion which the FREC gladly will bend every effort to im- 
prove. 


In a recent address before the FREC Executive Com- 
mittee, Msgr. George Johnson—who by the way is the sole 
representative of religion on the Committee—said “like 
anything else that is woven into the very texture of our 
national life, the radio operates as an educational force. 
Whether or not a school is fortunate enough to be equipped 
for radio, and whether or not suitable educational programs 
are being broadcasted for classroom use, the curriculum on 
all levels and in all grades would fall short of its responsi- 
bilities in the field of social adjustment if it failed to pre- 
pare young people to live with the radio. They need to 
be made aware of its influence on their lives and of its great 
possibilities for constructive good in all fields of human 
aspiration, and at the same time of its potentiality for fos- 
tering confusion, cheapness, and vulgarity in our national 
life. We know that the children are going to listen to the 
radio after school hours. We can direct their listening by 
knowing what programs are available each evening and 
requiring reports on those of outstanding value by way of 
home work.” 


You may ask what is the extent to which radio programs 
are being utilized by the classroom teacher, and the answers 
from teachers and from broadcasters are in sharp disagree- 
ment. 

Broadcasters are dismayed to find that so few teachers 
are familiar with the fine radio programs currently on the 
air which lend themselves to classroom analysis and study, 
or which provide challenging material for informal discus- 
sions between students and teachers. They further com- 
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plain that they are constantly being told by teachers that 
there is nothing worth while on the air from the teacher’s 
point of view. 

Teachers, on the other hand, have complained that their 
failure to make more use of the fine educational programs 
is because of the lack of sufficient advance information 
from broadcasters about new programs, so as to permit 
them to decide how they might be fitted into their various 
curricula. Many times, they say, a series has been on the 
air for weeks before discovery. 


In an effort to try to relieve this situation, the FREC 
this fall has begun what we hope will be a valuable program 
listing service for schools. With the help of four radio- 
education specialists in Washington, a total of 27 programs 
was selected for the first list as having met the criteria 
developed by the Committee. The list includes brief annota- 
tions of program content and suggests grade levels for 
listening. Programs heard after 10 P. M. EWT are ex- 


cluded, in view of the Committeee’s decision not to recom- 
mend late listening hours for young people. The fact that a 
program is commercially sponsored is not a disqualifying 
factor, provided the advertised product meets the standards 
of good taste set up by the Advisory Committee. Programs 
advertising patent medicines, beer and wine, or tobacco, 
naturally, are not included. 


Unfortunately we are not equipped to handle the enor- 
mous job of mailing copies of this list to every school in the 
country. We’ve begun by sending copies to State superin- 
tendents of education, with the request that they have them 
duplicated for circulation to the respective schools in their 
States. If similar arrangements can be made to get the list 
into parochial schools, please be sure that you have only to 
suggest it and we will welcome your cooperation. 

No discussion of the responsibilities of progress-minded 
school administrators and teachers can overlook the enor- 
mous possibilities of radio in education after victory is won. 
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For example, we hear much these days about radio’s 
youngest brain-child—frequency modulation, popularly re- 
ferred to as FM. The phenomenal growth of this infant 
was abruptly impeded when war came, but educators have 
only recently been warned by members of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission that here is their golden opportun- 
ity in radio, for in this part of the spectrum education at 
last has a home of its own. 

Many of you will recall that in 1938, when the Federal 
Communications Commission decided to open up the ultra- 
high frequency band for public broadcast service, the action 
was much like the opening of a new real estate development. 
Backed by hundreds of superintendents of schools and by 
college presidents, the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
asked for and obtained reservation of a section of this new 
“radio sub-division” for educational institutions. All told 
40 channels were reserved for FM and of these 35 are for 
commercial broadcasting while five are for non-commercial 
educational broadcasting. Five channels may seem much 
too few until one realizes that stations may be dotted across 
the country with greater frequency than with amplitude 
modulation stations. Actual separation to avoid interfer- 
ence need be as little as 20 to 25 miles for low-power stations, 
and 100 to 140 miles for stations of one kilowatt and up. 
It is anticipated that there can be at least one educational 
FM channel available for every community that wants one. 
The allocation of the educational band adjacent to that of 
commercial FM broadcast stations, places the educational 
stations on an entirely independent basis, yet gives them the 
benefit of developments in the service rendered by commer- 
cial stations. Since regular FM receivers provide for the 
reception of both services, the educational stations may 
transmit educational and entertainment programs to the 
general public as well as to special school receivers. Thus, 
there is established‘ a sound: basis for the parallel growth 
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of non-commercial educational and commercial broadcasting 
with this new and superior form of transmission. 

At present there are only five educational agencies ac- 
tually operating FM stations. They are licensed to boards 
of education at Cleveland, New York City, San Francisco, 
Chicago and to the University of Illinois, at Urbana. 


The foremost advantage of frequency modulation over 
amplitude modulation is its ability to reduce or eliminate 
noise received with the signal. Atmospheric and man-made 
electrical noise are eliminated in FM. 


It is encouraging to note that the cost of installing an 
average school station would not exceed the price of one 
classroom and that the personnel required would consist 
only of a radio engineer and a program director, both of 
whom might be obtained from the regular school staff. While 
the cost of installation varies widely with individual re- 
quirements, a few approximations indicate the general mini- 
mum cost of equipment. An FM transmitter of 250 watts 
could be obtained for approximately $4,500. Equipment 
such as the antenna, microphones, amplifiers, and transcrip- 
tion equipment would bring the total cost to $6,000 to $7,000 
for a 250-watt station, and $11,000 to $12,000 for a 1,000- 
watt station. 

I mentioned earlier that education had been warned to 
protect its home on the air. In a recent address James 
Lawrence Fly, Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, stressed the fact that the five educational 
channels were not set aside for absentees. “The ether is 
far too crowded,” he said, “the pressure from other inter- 
ests seeking to use radio, far too great, to permit continued 
reservation of those channels unless educators actually get 
busy and fill them with educational stations. If education 
doesn’t want and doesn’t need those channels, and if it 
doesn’t prove its desires and needs,” he added, “by actually 
making intensive use of them, history is going to repeat 
itself and education will again find it is left with the mem- 
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ories of a lost opportunity as it was in the early 1920s, when 
broadcasting was first capturing the attention of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

We in the FREC and in the Office of Education feel a 
great responsibility in urging schools now to begin to plan 
for the post-war utilization of these facilities. No school 
system or college can today buy equipment to build educa- 
tional FM transmitters, but educators can do what business 
men are doing—make their post-war plans now. They can 
begin to build staff and teacher experience which will assure 
full and effective use of FM when stations can be built after 
the war. We stand ready and willing to help in any way 
possible with those plans. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1944, 2:30 P. M. 


The first session of the Elementary School Department 
was called to order by its Chairman, the Reverend Carroll 
F. Deady, Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Detroit, 
Mich., in Cambridge Hall of the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Following the opening prayer by the Reverend Robert W. 
Harwick, of Columbus, Ohio, Father Deady joined the other 
Departments of the Association in expressing appreciation 
to the Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop of 
Camden, for the invitation to hold the N. C. E. A. Conven- 
tion in his diocese. 

The Committee on Nominations was appointed as follows: 
Very Rev. Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham, A.M., LL.D., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Brother Calixtus, F.S.C., A.M., New York, N. Y.; 
Sister M. Theodore, O.P., Racine, Wis.; Sister M. Anthony, 
R.S.M., New Bedford, Mass. 

Papers were then read, discussion following. 

General Theme: The Air Age. 


1. The Influence of Aviation on Today’s Geography. 
Dennis O’Shea, New York, N. Y. 

2. Social Aspects of Life in South America. Sister Fred- 
erick, O.S.F., St. Francis Convent, St. Francis, Wis. 


8. The Educational Aspects of Life in South America. 
Sister Mary Patrice, O.S.F., Diocesan Supervisor, St. 
Francis Convent, St. Francis, Wis. 
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SECOND SESSION 
THURSDAY, April 13, 1944, 9:30 A. M. 

This session was opened with prayer by the Reverend 
James P. Hanrahan, Albany, N. Y., Father Deady presiding. 
The National Anthem was sung. 

Having as its General Theme, Music, two papers were 
read and a fine demonstration given of conducting the Chant 
Class. Third Grade children from Baltimore and Brooklyn 
composed the class. 

General Theme: Music. 

1. Music Integration in the Elementary School. Sister 
Alice Marie, O0.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. Chant in the Elementary School (Demonstration). 
Sister Scholastica, I.H.M., Scranton, Pa. 

3. The Teaching of the Folk Song. Sister Mary Bona- 
gratia, O.S.F., Glen Riddle, Pa. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, April 13, 1944, 2:00 P. M. 

The final session Theme: Delinquency. 

1. Observations from the Bench. An inspiring address 
was given by Judge B. A. Sheehan, Camden, N. J. 

2. Observations on Juvenile Delinquency. Brother Ca- 
millus, C.S.C., A.M., Assistant Director, Gibault School for 
Boys, Terre Haute, Ind. 

3. Observations from the Home. Sister M. Rose Henry, 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Towson, Md. 

Upon the conclusion of the regular program, the Com- 
mittee on Nominations submitted the following as officers 
for the Department: 


President: Rev. Francis J. Byrne, D.D., Richmond, Va. 
Vice Presidents: Rev. Felix N. Pitt, Ph.D., Louisville, 
Ky.; Very Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, A.M., LL.D., New 


York, N. Y.; Rev. Roger J. Conole, Ph.D., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis.; Brother 
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Vincent Engel, C.F.X., A.M., Baltimore, Md.; Sister Marie 
de LaSalle, S.S.J., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sister Mary Fidelia, 
S.S.J., Chicago, Il. 

Secretary: Rev. David C. Gildea, A.M., J.C.L., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

General Executive Board: Right Rev. Msgr. Henry M. 
Hald, Ph.D., LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas J. Quig- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Following their unanimous election, Father Deady sur- 
rendered the chair to Father Byrne, newly elected President. 

A vote of thanks was given the outgoing President and 


Secretary. 
Adjournment followed. 


T. EMMETT DILLON, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


THE INFLUENCE OF AVIATION ON TODAY’S 
GEOGRAPHY 


DENNIS O’SHEA, SALES MANAGER, RAND McNALLY AND 
COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Our dictionary defines geography as “the science of the 
earth and its life; especially the description of the land, 
sea, air, and the distribution of plant and animal life, in- 
cluding man and his industries, with reference to the mu- 
tual relations of these diverse elements.” The final phrase 
of this definition (with reference to the mutual relations 
of these diverse elements) points up and highlights that 
most important aspect of the study which must be upper- 
most in our minds—if we are to get any real value from 
the study of the subject. And these mutual relations are 
ever changing in a world that never stands still—that con- 
stantly presents new problems—that continually demands 
new solutions. The false premise that geography is fixed 
and static—similar to geology and geophysics—has in no 
small measure been a contributing cause to the unhappy 
state of affairs that the world is now in. Geography is 
dynamic—not static. “Geography,” as Doctor Renner states, 
“is man-made stuff like slums, national debts, and styles in 
women’s hats, and it can change just about as quickly and 
drastically.” 

There was a geography for the age of Aristotle; there 
was a geography for Hannibal and another for Saint Paul; 
there was a geography for Marco Polo and Saint Francis 
and Magellan and Pere Marquette and Hermann Goering— 
and is there a person in this room who can believe that 
their mutual relations or their diverse elements had very 
much in common. 

As major changes took place man made new diagrams 
of his world to guide and assist him in his thinking about 
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his world. These diagrams—or to use a more exact term— 
these world maps presented a geographic picture of the 
world. Claudius Ptolemy gave us a world map in 160 A.D. 
It included areas beyond the confines of the Mediterranean 
and started us out on actual cartographic progress, for his 
map did have some of the elements of a projection as we 
understand the term today. The scholars before him, such 
as Aristotle, Strabo, and Eratosthenes had left a large fund 
of data on their speculations concerning the earth, its size 
and shape. This Ptolemy gathered and edited into his text 
Geography and he must, therefore, be considered the first 
true geographer. 


The Romans were landsmen and road builders and their 
geography interests and their maps demonstrate these 
allegiances. They had very accurate maps, particularly of 
the territory immediately adjacent to Rome, and their road 
maps to other parts of Europe are well known to students 
of ancient cartography. One map, of which a manuscript 
copy was drawn by a monk, is 18 feet long and about 1 foot 
wide, made in seven segments. Six colors are used, red for 
roads, blue for thermal springs, green for water, etc. It 
covers the area from southern England to the mouth of 
the Ganges and it has but one objective—to show the roads 
with the communities and outstanding physical features 
along the traveled route. Absolutely ignored are the ele- 
ments of latitude, longitude, and of scale. 


Sea charts made by practical seamen existed as far back 
as Eratosthenes and Ptolemy but they were no more accu- 
rate than were the land maps of that period. However, these 
sea charts must have paved the way for the Portolan 
Charts which appeared without warning, quasi-perfected, 
about 1339. These charts, the first ones of which were 
drawn on parchment, were issued in odd sheets and later in 
a collection of sheets and atlases. Upon them the coast lines 
were drawn as accurately as possible while between vari- 
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ous points on the coasts, lines were drawn so that the maps 
presented a network of courses with bearings. 
Semi-perfection of the chart as a navigational instru- 
ment gave great impetus to communications between coun- 
tries widely separated by water and great attention was 
paid to improving them. It was not until after Columbus 
discovered America that they were really perfected and this 
step was made by Gerardus Kramer (better known by his 
Latin surname, Mercator) when he constructed his famous 
Mercator projection. Devised in 1569, it has properties 
that are absolutely essential to simple and accurate naviga- 
tion. We can easily picture Mercator at his task using a 
cylinder tangent to the globe at its equator. (Behaim, a 
German cosmographer, had given the world a terrestrial 
globe in 1492.) He then drew radii from the center of the 
globe to the cylinder and naturally found that he had to 
project all the radii (save along the equator) beyond the 
surface of the sphere in order to reach the cylinder. He 
noticed, as we do here, that the spaces between equally di- 
vided radii greatly increased as they moved away from the 
equator until it was impossible to project upon the cylinder 
the radii running through the poles. This demonstrates the 
tremendous distortion found in the higher latitudes of a 
Mercator Map and the reason why the north and south poles 
are never shown on this projection. The map did give him 
a framework for plotting in the outlines of the different 
continents as he knew them and, by portraying the parallels 
of latitude and the meridians of longitudes as straight lines, 
at right angles to one another, he made it possible for 
mariners to lay a course across the seas by merely drawing 
a straight line from any point to any other desired point. 
The angle formed by the mariner’s line (the rhumb line or 
loxodrome) and a meridian of longitude gave him his course. 
The map was never intended for the portrayal of land 
areas—but was so used for several centuries and is now 
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being blamed for mistaken world impressions when the 
fault lies not with Mercator but with you and me. 

After Mercator comes a long line of cartographers and 
their attempts to make a better map—a diagram of the 
world that would give a better picture. 

Hemisphere maps, created by Nicolosi and improved by 
Lambert, present an easy transition map from the globe 
and thus popular for early geography study. On the nega- 
tive side of the ledger, eastern and western hemisphere 
maps arbitrarily give the impression that the world is cut 
in two parts and only two parts. 


Goode’s Interrupted or Homolosine projection, devised in 
1923 by Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the University of Chicago, 
offers the least distortion of shapes and areas of any world 
projection yet devised. Its one drawback is the interrupted 
picture that it presents. For atlas use it is unquestionably 
the finest world map yet devised and is the base map for 
the Goode’s School Atlas. 


Johnson’s Equal Land Area projection, is a compromise 
map that distorts water areas in order to present splendid 
land shapes and land areas. This projection is extremely 
valuable in the study of continental areas and so, for all 
such uses, it has been widely accepted. 


And then came the airplane to add further proof of the 
changing “mutual relations of these diverse elements.” For 
most of us it added a new and sizeable area to probe. Thirty 
years ago, Brunhes stated, “the field of geography consists 
of a double zone—the lower zone of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding our earth and the superficial zone of the solid 
crust. Within these two thin concentric slices—a slice of 
rock or water and a slice of atmosphere, the sun concen- 
trates its energy, the atmospheric agent finds its field of 
play, and finally, life in all its diverse forms, develops and 
multiplies indefatigably.” With the coming of aviation the 
size of the concentric slice of atmosphere in which we move 
and work (and now fight) magnifies tremendously. Whereas 
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heretofore the layman: was interested in but a slice of air 
6 feet thick—he now sees his field of play stretched to 6 
miles. Whereas heretofore the layman was satisfied with 
the size and shapes and climate and resources of the earth 
at its surface, he now interests himself greatly in this con- 
centric slice of atmosphere surrounding him and he finds 
that for the first time a part of his geographic field of play 
is no greater nor lesser endowed by nature than is that part 
over the heads of the Englishman, the Japanese, the Rus- 
sian, or the Rhodesian. The layman does know that this 
new world concept is going to change the mutual relations 
of the diverse elements. He knows that man for the most 
part makes his home on land; he knows that the air rela- 
tions that exist among the land masses of the earth are going 
to play a heavy role in his future. So he draws a diagram 
of the world to present his ideas and this is what we have 
here in the World Map for the Air Age. 


About two-thirds of the earth’s land area, nine-tenths of 
its population and most of the leading nations of the world 
are included in the Northern Hemisphere. The North Pole, 
the center of the Northern Hemisphere, is quite rightfully 
then the center of this new map for the Air Age. The map 
extends south of the equator to the sixtieth parallel to in- 
clude all land areas except the Antarctic region. Areas 
south of the equator are distorted, of course, because the 
meridians do not converge toward the South Pole. 


The new world it pictures is monospheric—not hemi- 
spheric. The great land masses are clustered around the 
Arctic Ocean which is in every sense of the word a wor!d 
mediterranean sea. It does not necessarily follow that this 
middle sea will be the nerve center of direct crossings of 
regular air lanes. It does follow that around this middle 
sea and along its borders, we see Europe, Asia, and North 
America approaching one another. Air freight will origi- 
nate on the continents and be flown across the waters to 
other continents. A natural air commerce inter-continental 
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zone exists in the Aleutian-Kurile groups; another in the 
Labrador-Greenland-Iceland Causeway; a third the Malay- 
Indonesian bridge, etc. It seems quite clear that this kind 
of map will have to be added to our thinking if we are to 
correctly understand some of the new concepts of a new 
geography. 

The framework of the map is extremely simple. The 
North Pole lies at the center like the hub of a wheel. The 
lines of longitude radiate outward like spokes, while the 
lines of latitude form concentric circles. Inside the equa- 
torial circle the land and water outlines look very much like 
those on a globe itself. Outside that circle the lands and 
seas are badly stretched lengthwise. From the center of 
the map—all directions are toward the south; toward the 
center of the map—all directions are toward the north. 


Using this map we see that the wheatfields of our plains 
and the beaches of southern California are similar distances 
from Japan—likewise, Seattle and Charleston, S. C., are 
similar distances from Moscow. In other words there is 
no vulnerable West Coast nor invulnerable East Coast or 
vice versa. There is only a closeness and proximity, one 
nation—yes—one continent to another that few of us 
dreamed of but a decade ago. We have heard much in the 
past few years about Hemispheric Solidarity. This is most 
praiseworthy but it isn’t enough. For Chicago is closer to 
Istanbul than to Buenos Aires by 120 miles; to Moscow by 
612 miles; to Rome by 788 miles; to Vienna by 902 miles; 
to Berlin by 1,196 miles; to Oslo by 1,556 miles; to London 
by 1,646 miles. No—it is world understandings that are 
needed—and no halfway measures can satisfy. 

This new concept of location must be accompanied by a 
change in our thoughts concerning time-distance. The air 
age has so reduced the time-distance of our land and water 
areas that we are no longer surprised at the advertisements 
that tell us that “no place on the globe is more than 60 hours 
away.” There are no oceans left save the Pacific—the old 
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mountain, sea, and desert barriers are gone with the wind. 
Air-age United States now assumes the size of Railroad-age 
Pennsylvania. Following great circle routes days become 
hours—and this is no idle chatter. We shall see traffic from 
New York to Capetown in 25 hours as compared to the 25 
days by the fastest ocean-going vessels. From Seattle to 
Calcutta will require 24 hours in place of 30-odd days. The 
world indeed is becoming a social and economic community. 

In his book Human Geography in the Air Age, Dr. G. T. 
Renner tells us that the Air Age has already progressed to 
the point where we must acknowledge: 


(a) “That there is no such thing as isolation in the 
modern world. The plane has made travel three-di- 
mensional; and in a three-dimensional world the doc- 
trine of national, or even of continental isolation turns 
out to be a myth. With isolation vanished constant 
and persistent contact between different cultures must 
be expected and accepted. This is a geosociologic idea 


—dealing with sociological factors but created by geo- 
graphical relationships. 

(b) “Trade and traffic have been released from 
physiographic and hydrographic controls. This will 
inevitably mean realignment of our trade centers and 
trade routes. This is a geonomic idea—economic in 
result, geographic in origin. In passing perhaps you 
noticed that the ‘World Map for the Air Age’ did not 
portray the physiographic picture whereas all the other 
maps, and the globes too did. 

(c) “Geographical relationships must be understood 
if peace is to be maintained and wars prevented. Bat- 
tles are now won with the aid of rather in spite of 
geography. This is a geopolitical idea—political in 
nature, but geographic in origin.” 


The invention of the airplane has altered the existing 
strategy of men, space, and resources—the invention of the 
airplane has thus created a new geography. To under- 
stand, discuss, and explain this new geography we are going 
to need all the help we can get. No longer is the globe a 
piece of classroom furniture. This indispensable and best 
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of all world maps must be used for demonstration as well 
as investigation. The new free moving globes provide the 
freedom necessary for such use and students should be en- 
couraged to handle them on any and all occasions. No longer 
does one wor!d map suffice for the demonstration of the 
“mutual relations of the diverse elements.” 

Admittedly we have a difficult task before us. Elemen- 
tary geography teachers can’t be expected to carry the 
whole load. We must have help from the secondary schools, 
and higher institutions of learning. However, elementary 
schools can get us started properly—can establish proper 
attitudes toward the subject material—can inculcate con- 
cepts that are basic, simple, and true—can start out with 
the premise that our world has grown smaller and smaller 
until very very truly, we are neighbors one to another, be 
we Hindu, Arab, or Slav. The great American scholar, 
Isaiah Bowman, recently wrote, “We are going to walk 
in gardens and enjoy culture only in snatches after we have 
toiled and bled on distant geographical frontiers. What a 
frightful price we shall yet pay for viewing our geographic 
position narrowly. The problems with which Europe and 
Asia are struggling concern us intimately and, much as we 
desire, we cannot as a nation dissociate ourselves from them. 
It is a time that calls for clear thinking, free discussion, 
and the fullest possible knowledge of the elements involved 
in the present world situation. In spite of our desires to 
remain aloof from international problems, we cannot do so. 
The world has shrunk too much.” 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF LIFE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


SISTER FREDERICK, 0.S.F., ST. FRANCIS CONVENT, ST. 
FRANCIS, WIS. 


Although the continent of South America is made up of 
ten distinct republics, each with strong nationalistic aspira- 
tions and dissimilarities of various form and degree, its 
social structure is essentially the same whether the country 
be of Spanish origin, or, like Brasil, of Portuguese begin- 
nings. In colonial times a feudal society was set up based 
on land-ownership and sustained by a large number of 
illiterate peasants and slaves of Indian, Negro, and mixed 
racial composition. This pattern uniformly continued on— 
except for the manumission of its slaves—until quite recent 
times when, in certain countries, the progress of industrial- 
ization introduced a new aristocracy founded on wealth 
with a small but growing middle class dependent upon it. 

For the most part, however, the way of life still follows 
the old baronial system. The aristocratic landowners, pre- 
dominantly of white blood, are extremely class conscious 
and tradition bound, and from their lofty family fortresses 
on hacienda, estancia, or fazenda, they dictate to politics, 
society, and the economy of the country. To their depend- 
ents they are the epitome of noblesse oblige; to their own 
world they are graciously mannered and lavishly hospitable. 
Esta es su casa, the first words to greet the visitor in Span- 
ish homes, is a South American axiom that has never been 
disproved. 


These first families are, for the most part, well educated 
and well traveled. Most of them, particularly the sons of 
the house, studied abroad. Prior to World War II many of 
them were European residents six and eight months of the 
vear. The Latin countries, because of linguistic likenesses, 
became their adopted homelands and France was usually 
first in choice. After the wars of independence Paris be- 
came their intellectual Mecca and French thought permeated 
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their universities and colleges and became the basis of their 
educational systems. It is only necessary to browse through 
their bookstores in order to estimate the extent of this infil- 
tration. The shelves sag under the load of French works 
in history, government, philosophy, and literature. French, 
as a language, is part of the daily school curriculum, while 
governesses at home supplement for conversational perfec- 
tion. It is the language of the drawing room, although it is 
a common experience to find them versatile in the other 
romance tongues; they quite simply turn from Spanish and 
French to Italian and Portuguese conversations according 
to the needs and abilities of the guests assembled. 


Drawing rooms further manifest the predominance of 
European customs and traditions over the social life of the 
people, particularly in the types of gatherings that are 
held. The soirée, or intellectual and musical salon, is com- 
mon in many of the capitals and elsewhere on the continent. 
At these functions the renowned of foreign countries are 
entertained and mingle with the nation’s celebrities. Artist 
meets artist, and philosopher, kindred minds, while the art 
of conversation and their inherent love for argument add 
a spice to the gathering long since lost to American social 
life. The English tea, too, has become most fashionable; 
the high-tea reaching, in many respects, the proportions of 
a miniature banquet. Hot and cold meat dishes, French 
pastries and sweets, sherbets and light wines often fill in the 
menu irrespective of calories and carbohydrates. 


Social manners are stamped with much pomp and circum- 
stance: their courtliness being reminiscent of old Spain and 
Portugal. On New Year’s Day, for example, one resorts to 
the old aristocratic custom of presenting namecards at the 
vestibules of those in more elevated circles. And these cards 
must be acknowledged! Namecards feature in daily life, 
too, for all visits whether social, political, or economic are 
so announced. This custom is so traditional that often the 
lower class mimics it. In Brasil there is record of a refuse 
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collector presenting his card to the sefiora at Christmastide, 
undoubtedly to remind her of expectant gifts. Then, too, 
there is the matter of dress. Men are rarely, if ever, caught 
off guard without suitcoat or tie even in tropical climate. 
Their personal appearance is a serious and weighty matter. 
Suits are always well tailored and carefully pressed and 
shoes never know a dull moment. Manicures, with stained 
or polished nails, are quite the ordinary thing. As for 
women, they are usually elegantly if somewhat somberly 
attired for street wear, but are exquisitely turned out for 
ballroom and state occasions. It is said, and with a large 
element of truth, that the Argentine woman is the best 
dressed woman in the world. 


There is always much handshaking and abrazos when a 
friend is encountered. For the newcomer, even in business 
circles, there is the introductory handclasp, an all around 
handshake with the members of the office and subsidiary 
forces, and the final clasp at parting. Brasil goes one step 
farther by retaining the old custom of handkissing. Even 
the tiniest boy is taught to kiss the hand of his mother and 
aunts at family gatherings and when visiting. Little boys, 
too, are accustomed to wear gloves on all occasions. 


A marriage ceremony in Bahia, the old capital of Brasil, 
is typical of most fashionable weddings. The bride, in flow- 
ing white veil and sweeping gown, proceeded up the heavily 
carpeted aisle to the notes of Lohengrin’s Wedding March. 
At the foot of a magnificently decorated altar she was pre- 
sented by her father to her soon-to-be husband and together 
they faced the padre who pronounced them man and wife. 
It was at 5 o’clock in the evening. The entire church was 
beautifully adorned with fresh-cut flowers and palms of 
many varieties, and her witnesses were most gorgeously 
gowned; while the relatives and friends of both parties 
attended in exquisite late afternoon wear usually purchased 
new for the occasion. There was no nuptial mass; and after 
the vows were exchanged and the register duly signed, the 
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mothers held court at each side altar while the bride her- 
self visited various groups who stood about in the body of 
the church awaiting the opportunity to greet her. 


A bit of social custom and usage also enters into the 
burial services. In Chile, a young girl of diplomatic circles 
was being buried. Ordinarily, the remains are not brought 
into the church unless the dead or his family be of some 
consequence. On this occasion a mass was celebrated in 
due ecclesiastical splendor, and, after the absolution, the 
clergy and male relatives and friends accompanied the 
corpse to the cemetery. While this was transpiring, the 
mother, emotionally exhausted but brave to the bitter end, 
stood outside the sanctuary gate and received the condo- 
lences of friends and acquaintances, who had attended the 
funeral service. 


Family life, undoubtedly, is the basic structure of all 
society and in most parts of South America it is quite the 
ideal. Solidarity is still very strong and while divorces are 


granted in a few republics, they are never accepted in a 
social sense. Should such a misfortune occur in a good 
family, the divorced party is immediately cut off from old 
social contacts and often completely isolated from friends 
and relatives. The American hostess in Latin America 
often finds herself in difficulty until she realizes that a 
divorced woman can never be invited to any social func- 
tion at which her circle may be present. She just isn’t 
accepted. The man of the house is the head of the family 
although his senora exerts much influence in controlling the 
home, her servants, and the children. Family life is sur- 
rounded with considerable reserve and it is only a few inti- 
mates who are admitted to its inner circle. Although hos- 
pitable beyond compare, dinners and teas are front room 
affairs, while the family gathers about in an inner patio. 
Amusements and social pastimes are also an indicative 
factor in the social order. From colonial times, opera houses 
and theatres have had full seasons at which the best Euro- 
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pean artists often appear. Local talent, too, has been built 
up, particularly in the field of music: the Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chile, under the baton of Erich Kleiber, being 
the most significant example. During the past winter sea- 
son their repertoire included a series of Beethoven concerts 
most creditably performed. The cinema, brought in prin- 
cipally from the United States, is fast becoming the ordinary 
form of amusement for the better and middle classes. The 
industry in South America is almost non-existent except in 
the Argentine where a local concern has produced some 
films worthy of notice. Athletics, as a form of social ex- 
pression and even as health education, has only recently 
been recognized; and that, mainly in the Argentine where 
almost every organization has its clubhouse furnished with 
complete indoor and outdoor sports equipment. (Uruguay 
follows close second.) Football, baseball, and polo have, in 
many cases, taken the place of the cock and bull fights of 
the past century, but horse racing still is the favorite diver- 
sion. Physical education, as part of the school curriculum, 
is enforced in the more advanced countries. 


These flickering glimpses of social usage, however, affect 
only the upper strata of society; the humbler people live 
far more simply although they, too, are punctilious in ob- 
serving the amenities of class etiquette. Their temperament 
is such that ceremoniousness and formality shroud even the 
most commonplace of their acts. They tread in the foot- 
steps of their social superiors and manifest the same re- 
markable courtesy and hospitality, generously sharing their 
small wherewithall with anyone in need. This class is com- 
posed of many elements; descendents of the indigenous 
Indian stock who still live much as their forefathers; sons 
of freed negro slaves, emancipated since the past mid-cen- 
tury; and a mixed group evolving out of a long and wide- 
spread miscegenation—the mestizo, half white and Indian, 
the mulatto, half white and Negro, and the zambo, part 
African and part Indian. 
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Of the three mixed-breeds, the mestizo is by far the most 
numerous and, from a sociological and economic point of 
view, of increasing importance. He forms the bulk of town 
laborers, small independent farmers, and miners—a minor- 
ity group, unquestionably, but articulate in certain respects. 
The present age in South America is one of awakening to 
the social needs of the people. True, from early times there 
has always been much philanthropy and personal charity, 
the sefiora giving freely of her time and means to the de- 
pendents of her household. Casas de Beneficencia have been 
chartered even before republican days and similar organi- 
zations have been caring for the less fortunate. Religious 
communities conducted orphanages, homes for the wayward, 
hospitals, and asylums. The Church has always considered 
the physical welfare of her children, and, in this present 
era of social development, has taken the lead in most South 
American countries. Accién catolica, an organization which 
grew out of the social policy of the Papacy as enunciated 
in the encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, 
has done remarkable work in social uplift. It enters into 
every phase of life—supporting intellectual movements, 
catechizing, training social workers, operating clinics and 
hospitals, financing housing projects for workers, influenc- 
ing political moves, and offering a type of labor organiza- 
tion which has its own social security program. I particu- 
larly speak of the astounding work of His Excellency, Bishop 
de Andrea, who has produced a monumental Casa de Em- 
pleadas which offers this sort of help to thousands of Argen- 
tinian women in the professional or wage earning class. 


Another impressive development illustrating the aware- 
ness of the Church regarding the problems confronting her 
can be seen in Peru where we observed the social evolution 
of several contemplative orders of women. With permis- 
sion from Rome these groups were separating—those who 
desired to enter active life were permitted to do so while 
the remaining members stayed on in their clauswra. The 
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active group (I am speaking now of the Mercedarian nuns, a 
community which has lived in Lima over 300 years), took 
over a Taller or workshop, equipped with machinery to pro- 
duce most everything made of wool. The girl workers are 
first apprenticed, and, after two or three months at learn- 
ing the mechanical and artistic side of their trade, they 
become wage earners. Dormitory facilities are provided 
them under careful supervision; the nuns further instruct 
them in religion and personal hygiene. 


The Hijas de Maria Immaculata, or Daughters of Mary 
Immaculate, another ancient congregation at Lima, followed 
much the same pattern. For centuries they had trained 
their orphan girls to be domestics in the homes of the 
wealthy. They retain this department, have modernized it 
with gas and electrical appliances, and, in addition, have 
introduced a night school course in stenography open to 
their students and the working girls of the vicinity. A 
second half of their convent has been renovated to house a 
government project which these nuns supervise—a Refec- 
torio Maternal de Nuestra Senora del Sagrada Corazon. It 
is a sort of maternity ward where young unmarried mothers 
and their babies are cared for six months after birth. One 
meal a day is given them and a rest period, while infant 
care is taught as they bathe, weigh, and feed their offspring. 
A doctor is always at hand for consultation and check-up. 
The dining room seats 100 mothers, a dormitory provides 
100 adult sized beds, while the other rooms are furnished 
with 100 little bassinets, 100 tiny porcelain tubs, 100 canvas 
dressing tables, and 100 white medical chests for the babies’ 
hygienic supplies and personal effects. 


Within the last 15 years the church in Brasil has pro- 
duced a flourishing community of women devoted to wel- 
fare activities of every description. In their simple tailored 
suits, these 800 Missionarias de Jesus Crucificado have éntre 
in all quarters and are most influential in southern Brasil. 
They catechize adult and young, have dispensaries, visit 
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prisons and army posts. In the short period of its existence 
this community has proven itself invaluable to both church 
and state. 


Nearby Santos, Brasil, the Augustinian nuns have also 
adopted a social program growing out of the needs of their 
particular environment. They conduct an Associacao Lito- 
ral de Anchieta, which trains workers to investigate con- 
ditions among the poor fisherfolk along the Atlantic shore- 
line. They offer a five weeks’ course ten times a year—thus 
educating annually some 200 girls from littoral districts in 
cooking, sewing, home nursing, and child-care. 


The governments of these countries are also consider- 
ably socio-conscious, the greatest drawback to their activi- 
ties béing a lack of funds. Until after the close of the nine- 
teenth century, except where English and German immi- 
grants had settled, there was little improvement in sanitary 
conditions over what had existed in colonial times, but in 
this century public health services have shown remarkable 
improvement. Once the American medical authorities and 
the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion launched their program, practically all the republics of 
tropical climes asked for aid and were given it. In coopera- 
tion with the public health departments of the countries 
where they worked, they campaigned extensively against 
hookworm, yellow fever, typhus, malaria, leprosy, and other 
diseases; taught preventive hygiene; promoted the training 
of physicians and nurses; and are now trying to improve 
health conditions in rural areas. Most of these public health 
organizations maintain general hospitals and dispensaries 
in the principal cities. Foremost among these institutions 
are those in Uruguay and Chile, and the amazingly large 
Hospital de Obreros, of Lima, Peru. 

To further illustrate the states’ growing interest in the 
welfare of its people, mention must be made of the schools 
of social work that are arising in all the leading cities. Or- 
ganized by a trained personnel whose study abroad and in 
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the United States has acquainted them with the various 
methods of service, they have returned to their countries, 
applied their knowledge to their special problems and drew 
up curriculums to meet the respective needs of their coun- 
try. Outstanding in this field is the work of the Escuela 
Nacional de Servicio Social, organized under the capable 
management of Senorita Francisca Paz-Soldan, a member 
of one of Peru’s oldest and most distinguished families. 
Also worthy of mention, less as a school and primarily for 
its widespread activities, is the Legido Brasileira de Asis- 
tencia, staffed by specialized directors and under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dona Darcy Vargas, first lady of the 
land. 


As industrialization has only progressed during the past 
quarter century, social legislation is of comparatively recent 
standing, although, in certain cases, their laws have antici- 
pated ours by several years. Undisputably broad in its 


coverage, this legislation includes such provisions as the 
right of laborers to organize unions, to bargain collectively, 
and to strike; it offers workmen’s compensation; annual 
vacations; minimum wages; and compulsory rest days. In 
the matter of the eight-hour day, Latin America has led the 
world. Women and children in industry are specially pro- 
tected, and a social insurance program operates, albeit 
rather weakly. However, these constitutional and legisla- 
tive acts are not too successfully enforced, due mainly to 
the unstable governments in most of the countries. Although 
the agencies set up to administer them are struggling on, 
their success is of mercurial degree and also varies from 
republic to republic according to its industrial status. City 
folk, too, are the sole beneficiaries, and very little has been 
accomplished in social welfare for those in rural areas. How- 
ever, given less political chaos, more financial support, and 
a greater cognizance of the vastness and importance of the 
problem, these agencies will improve and increase the scope 
of their activities. Probably the greatest danger to the 
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successful application of social and labor legislation lies in 
the future—the post-war era—with the strong impetus it 
may give to a greater industrialization of the continent. 
The problems that will arise in a laboring class made up of 
the mestizo with his lower standard of living and a possible 
immigrant class which has always been accustomed to a 
higher wage would be a difficult enough problem for any 
country to solve. But, as it stands, these peoples have ac- 
complished considerable toward the improvement of their 
social conditions. Much more, however, needs to be done; 
in fact, after seeing how the millions live, one stands aghast 
at the magnitude of their problem. 





THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF LIFE IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 
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In this paper I do not pretend to give a complete picture 
of education in Latin America. To do that universities 
and many social agencies would have to be included. I have 
attempted, however, to give some idea of the primary and 
secondary education, the levels which should hold particular 
interest for this group. 

These observations are based on a visitation of 82 schools 
in all the South American countries. We observed class- 
room teaching, attended directors’ conferences, teacher 
meetings, and examined the testing program and the records 
in the state and local offices. 

According to law Primary education in South America is 
free and compulsory. However, there are many circum- 
stances which make it impossible to carry out this law. 
Throughout the continent there are few large cities and 
many sparsely settled and widely separated towns. Very 
frequently these rural areas have no schools. Then again 
in some urban sections the schools are overcrowded and can- 
not receive new students. For instance, we visited a four- 
room school in Paraguay that accommodates 1,000 pupils 
in three shifts of three and one-half hours each day. The 
Paraguayan law requires six years compulsory education, 
yet most schools offer only three. 

In Peru, the physiography of the country is as follows: 
10 percent coastal region, 25 percent mountainous, 65 per- 
cent tropics. It would be almost impossible to have schools 
in the more isolated places. A sort of ambulatory school, 
known as “Brigades for the Culturization of the Indigenous” 
travels to these spots periodically in order to instruct the 
Indians in the essentials of civilized life. 

A child usually enters the Primary school at the age of 
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seven or eight and spends from four to six years following 
avery heavy program. The subjects are taught in Spanish, 
and, in addition, the study of a foreign language is begun, 
either French or English. In many countries the traditional 
Primary curriculum is slowly being changed for one more 
suited to the interests, abilities, and ambitions of the modern 
child. About 12 years ago the Colombian Government sent 
two educators on a tour of all the schools in the country. 
They spoke to 8,000 of the 10,000 teachers and found that 
one of the problems was the health condition of the children. 
This brought about a revision of the curriculum that re- 
quired teachers to become social workers as well as teachers. 

In Uruguay the schools are run much like our own, even 
to the point of co-education on the primary level. The chil- 
dren are actively engaged in group projects, manual arts, 
and other types of original work, quite in contrast to the 
usual classrooms where one finds the student copying notes 
dictated by the teacher and later reciting the memorized 
notes. 


To our sorrow we found the schools of Belo Horizonte, 
Brasil, “in vacation,” as they say, so we were only able to 
visit the Office of Education and the Normal school. The 
administration and organization is splendid. Charts showed 
I. Q. ratings and attendance. Graphs illustrated progress 
in such extra-curricular activities as Reading Clubs, Gar- 
dening Projects, Red Cross, Study Clubs, and Cash Ac- 
counts. Each school edits a paper and partakes in the daily 
Radio lectures. Teachers meet every Saturday to discuss 
their problems and hear a report on some educational book. 


After the Primary school a certain percentage of the 
South American children go on to the Secondary school, 
where they are really loaded with work for another four to 
six years. Since this period is considered a stepping stone 
to the university rather than a preparation for life, the 
curriculum is general for all, very academic in character and 
so difficult that only about 10 percent pass the final examina- 
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tions. A few of the countries have been so generous as to 
permit the students to elect a few subjects according to 
their taste. But it is almost a physical impossibility as they 
must carry the usual 11 or 12 required subjects as well. 
The teachers in these schools are often professional men, 
such as doctors and lawyers, rather than trained teachers. 


Throughout South America religious orders of men and 
women are doing an excellent job in both the Primary and 
Secondary school. Because of the absence of the parochial 
system of education, the different orders have established 
their own schools. In some cases they receive government 
aid and in others none. Generally they are a combination 
of boarding and day schools. Day students under the care- 
ful supervision of a priest or Sister are transported to and 
from school in the school’s private bus. These schools fol- 
low the Government curriculum and are subject to the same 
examination as the Government schools. In most cases the 
religious teachers are European or National and are training 
today as they themselves were trained in the European sys- 
tem. It is not difficult to see that the education of many 
children especially the poor, ceases with the Primary school. 
Thus at the important teen age they are no longer under 
supervision. The Salesian priests and nuns and the Chris- 
tian Brothers, understanding the evil effect that will follow, 
have organized Industrial schools, which are giving a real 
service to the poor children of South America. Through 
their training many a potential beggar has become a useful 
citizen. During the past few years the government has 
recognized the need and worth of these schools and has 
erected a good number. 


The “Educandario Dom Duarte” in Sao Paulo, Brasil, is 
a school of this type. Built on the cottage plan, it endeavors 
to make the boys feel at home. It has a perfect mechanical 
set-up but seems to lack a soul, or as we expressed it, ““They 
could use a Father Flanagan here.” 

The “Escuela de Getulio Vargas” in Rio, Brasil, is a Trade 
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school for boys. It was given into the hands of German 
priests, but since the war, has been taken over by seculars, 
and is not functioning too well. Another rather unique 
Rio school is known as the “Darcy Vargas Newsboys’ 
Home.” Here a group of 200 newsboys eat, sleep, and live 
in a clean and inviting building. They wear a distinctive 
uniform and shoes. (The latter are not the usual equipment 
of a poor boy.) These boys, when not selling papers, are 
taught a trade and given religious instruction. In some of 
the countries nuns conduct schools where poor girls are 
trained to become efficient servants. We visited such a 
school in Medellin, Colombia, “Escuela Domestica de Antio- 
quia,” which trains girls, ages 12 to 15, in the household 
arts, thus fitting them to earn a livelihood. 

Probably the best technical school is Santa Maria in Val- 
paraiso, Chile. Boys from any social class are accepted on 
passing an entrance examination. They receive food, room, 
books, and clothes gratis. If a boy keeps his average up to 


standard, even the poorest has a chance to become a grad- 
uate engineer. The buildings and equipment are excellent. 


Another problem in the Educational System is Teacher 
Training. In most cases the salary for primary teachers is 
no inducement to enter the profession. In Paraguay the 
salary is $5 to $20 per month, teaching three and one-half 
hours each day. On the other hand, Chile offers $135 per 
month with a 20 percent increase during each of the first 
five years. 


The “Instituto Central Feminina” of Medellin, Colombia, 
accepts girls after the primary school (ages usually 12-13), 
and after five years of preparation, they receive a certificate 
to teach in the Primary school. Their course consists of 
Mathematics, English, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Child 
Psychology, History and Science of Education, Religion, 
and three years of practice teaching. While attending 
Normal School they fill notebooks with material which later 
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appear in the same form in the notebooks of their students, 
a sort of bookish knowledge passed from one to the other. 


The Normal School of Uruguay also accepts students at 
an early age, but the training is along more progressive 
lines. One sees sand tables, charts, puppet shows, libraries, 
and much modern equipment. A testing department in its 
early childhood looks very promising. 


In the Normal School of Belo Horizonte, Brasil, we found 
52 classrooms, a model school, three libraries (General, 
Pedagogical, and Juvenile). The enrollment is 500 with 
about 40 to 50 graduates each year. The Physics labora- 
tory was particularly interesting as they had built a minia- 
ture model farm, using self-generated electricity for the 
many electrical machines used there. 


Both the State and Catholic University of Chile have Edu- 
cation Departments (the only two I know of on the West 
coast), which are training teachers in modern methods. For 
several years experiments have been carried on in the teach- 
ing of reading and arithmetic, construction of diagnostic 
and mental tests, and the psychological studies of the re- 
tarded child. 


We visited Experimental schools in Chile, Colombia, 
Uruguay, Brasil, and Venezuela. They were all run on the 
same plan, some more progressive than others. In Venezuela 
trees representing each American country had been planted 
in the patio. In true Spanish fashion we were welcomed 
with song and verse at the “Arbola de Los Estados Unidos,” 
and for the rest of the day an American flag draped around 
the tree announced that United States citizens had visited 
the school. In like manner our visit to a series of schools in 
Uruguay was quite a Pan-American affair. Every class- 
room board was decorated with an American flag and a 
Spanish or English welcome to the “Madres Americanas.” 
Programs always began with “The Star Spangled Banner” 
or “God Bless America.”’ I wonder what Spanish song most 
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of us would have on hand to welcome a South American 
visitor? Their courtesy is surely remarkable. 


There is some very interesting work being done along the 
line of religious instruction. Although the South Americans 
are fundamentally Catholic, they have little formal educa- 
tion in their religion. During the past few years a move- 
ment has been started to give more and better religious in- 
struction. I would like to mention just two of these projects. 
A very well-informed, kind, and progressive pastor of one of 
the wealthiest parishes in a certain city of Colombia started 
a hobby some years ago. It consisted in founding a chain 
of Eucharistic schools for the education of poor children. 
This priest bought property in out-of-the-way places and 
then appealed to wealthy members of his parish to build 
schools and support them. In recognition of this good act 
each benefactor had his name inscribed on the school build- 
ing. Thereupon he became known as its protector. Each 
school consists of two classrooms and a three room living 
apartment for the teacher. We visited “Eucharistic School 
No. 3” and found children, ages 7 to 9, drinking corn soup 
from squash shells, their afternoon lunch. They were all 
happy and quick-witted as birds. A pleasant-faced woman 
taught reading, writing, and religion. These are all children 
who would have received no education at all and certainly 
no religious instruction. The property belongs to the parish, 
but the upkeep comes from the individual protector. To 
date, 48 Eucharistic schools are the fruits of this good 
priest’s hobby. 


In Chile we visited “La Institucion Hogar Catequistica” 
where young upper class women with a good educational 
background are trained to teach religion. Professors from 
the very fine theological seminary at the Catholic University 
train these girls. The school has collections of the best 
charts and teacher aids published in the United States, Italy, 
France, and Belgium. .The girls make their own wooden 
figures to be used in concrete presentation of gospel stories, 
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etc. They even print their own Religion workbooks, which 
contain some of the latest methods of presentation. Each 
girl teaches from 5 to 25 hours per week in 70 public schools, 
thus reaching some 30,000 children. Up to 1942 this school 
has graduated 355 students, 28 of these have become Re- 
ligious and 29 have married. Most of the latter group still 
continue this good work. This is the first school of its kind. 
Bolivia, Argentina, and Peru are thinking about the estab- 
lishment of one in their country. 


Thus it is evident that the Latin American countries are 
studying their educational problems and are making prog- 
ress toward their solution. Cooperation between our edu- 
cators and theirs will be of great assistance both to the 
United States and to Latin America. They are eager to 
learn our methods and we in turn can learn from them. 


In general we criticise the educational system of South 
America as being top-heavy and theoretical . . . more show 
than substance. We, in turn, are criticised for being too 
materialistic and practical. There is no doubt that South 
American education makes better students for the humani- 
ties. The Latin Americans are born philosophers. Even 
the uneducated can spend hours arguing about things we 
take for granted. A few months ago a cartoon appeared in 
one of the Argentine newspapers portraying two street 
cleaners in the performance of their duties. One says to 
the other, “I haven’t quite made up my mind whether to pour 
my soul out into a sonnet or a lyrical ballad.” This is a bit 
far-fetched, but does give one an idea of the type of mind 
found in those parts. The Latin American intellect is very 
responsive and by no means inferior. The common man has 
an appreciation for art and music that we would consider 
the prerogative of one trained in those fields. As for lin- 
guistic ability, the Latins seem to have the gift of tongues. 
It is not unusual for a nine-year old child of the upper class 
to be able to speak English and Spanish and sometimes even 
French. One day we were seeking information from a 
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street car conductor. Noticing that our Spanish wasn’t too 
fluent, he calmly told us to speak in French. 

Latin Americans admire the progress of the United 
States, its energy and initiative. To many it is the land of 
promise, and their one desire is to visit it some day. 
Whereas, formerly Europe was the mecca for South Ameri- 
‘can students, now they look to the United States for higher 
education. Most of the scholarships come from non-Catholic 
colleges and universities, and many of the students return 
home deprived of their Faith. Time and again those who 
were acquainted with our fine Catholic colleges approached 
us for an explanation of why these colleges didn’t offer 
scholarships. Other less informed Latin Americans asked 
whether there were any Catholic colleges in the States. May 
we hope that the time is not far distant when action on the 
part of our Catholic colleges will make such questions un- 
necessary. 

There is too an almost universal demand for American 
Catholic schools. Wherever American methods have been 
introduced, they have yielded excellent results. In every 
South American capital people point out what is called the 
American school. In no instance is this a school managed 
by the United States Government, but just an American 
school run by private individuals or more often by Protest- 
ant missionaries. That is one reason why South Americans 
are praying for United States religious congregations to 
open schools. These could be important defenses against 
the unwelcome protestant proseletizing which the majority 
of Latin Americans resent. South America has the faith, 
but is in danger of losing it, because of the ignorance of a 
great portion of its population and the efforts of Protestant 
missionaries. It is for us to help preserve a Faith that al- 
ready exists. In the name of the Clergy and the many, many 
parents who have expressed the desire for American Cath- 
olic schools in South America, I earnestly pass on the plea 
to you Religious here present. CATHOLIC SOUTH AMER- 
ICA IS THE MISSION FIELD OF TODAY. 





MUSIC INTEGRATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER ALICE MARIE, O.S.U., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“Integration” has many interpretations. To some it 
means a new word for correlation; to others it means 
bringing together or fusing those subjects which can con- 
tribute to certain general topics. Jntegration is unifying 
the work of several subjects, or in the various divisions of 
one subject, in such a way that some fundamental aim is 
achieved. Correlation is merely pointing out and becoming 
aware of relationships among various subjects. In integra- 
tion there is always a central unifying idea or topic; in 
correlation the relationships are more incidental. 

Looking at it from another angle, attention may be turned 
to the child as the center of the integrated program. “Inte- 
gration” is a state of an individual in which his various 
habits, perceptions, motives, and emotions are fully coordi- 
nated, resulting in effective adjustments. “The integrated 
person acts as a balanced whole.” (Shaffer.) 

For the Catholic music educator, integration means a 
growing personality, a developing sanctity, a putting-on of 
Christ, through the influence of most desirable and timely 
experiences with music, in and out of school. 

This paper will suggest as topics for your consideration : 


1. The child—the learner, as the center of an inte- 
grated music program. 

2. The subject matter of music—the skills usually 
associated with the performance, composition, and ap- 
preciation of music. 

8. A suggested program of music integrations and 
correlations, based on a Catholic Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, wherein the most spiritual of the arts becomes the 
vehicle of expression for that masterpiece of God’s 
creation—the soul of the child. 


The Child. 


What is the musical nature of this learner—the child of 
God, destined for Heaven through grace and meritorious 
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living here, as an individual and as a member of the human 
race? It is as normal for a child to react to music, as it is 
to learn to talk, to move about, play, and go about the ordi- 
nary business of living. All children are musical in many 
special ways because music cuts across the whole of human 
experience, developing attitudes, appreciations, and under- 
standings in the spiritual, the emotional, and aesthetic areas. 
Children especially know that living experiences, here and 
now, become more real and meaningful when put into rhym- 
ing words, dancing rhythms, and singing tones. This is so, 
because among all expressive activities, the performance of 
music and listening to it, rank with conversation and read- 
ing as universal means of enriching life. 


The best music may be expressed and appreciated by all 
normal children—in varying degrees, of course. The direct, 
open, simple, sweet soul of the child—so easily influenced 
for good, so eagerly and confidently learning about God and 
holy things, so quick to repentence, so susceptible to ideal- 


ism, meeting now, good and evil influences at work affecting 
his unique, unfolding soul-life—this individual, so precious 
that a God came to earth to die for him—this child, not the 
subject matter of music itself—must be the center of the 
integrated curriculum in music. 


An integrated program is intended to produce an inte- 
grated personality, in whom, will, feeling, and understand- 
ing form a well-balanced whole. The subject matter of 
music is just “so much raw material ready to be converted 
into tools for children to use in bettering their ways of liv- 
ing.” (Pitts.) 

Music can better the ways of living not only for all normal 
children, but for thousands of: (1) shy, self-conscious chil- 
dren; (2) out-of-tune singers who need help in finding and 
controlling their singing voices; (3) socially insecure chil- 
dren; (4) under-privileged, emotionally disturbed children; 
(5) wondering, susceptible, early adolescents—these are a 
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few who stand in need of music and the music educator’s 
assistance. 

Music too frequently is taught as a system of knowledges 
and skills, and not sufficiently often as a quieting, spiritual, 
elevating, “Integrating frame of thought and feeling in 
which clashing problems of earth are resolved and the spirit 
can become whole again.” (Earhart.) 


Subject Matter Curriculum. 


With the subject matter curriculum we are all familiar. 
It implies a practical, utilitarian connotation. Its chief en- 
deavor is to provide students with those materials and abili- 
ties, or with those knowledges and techniques, with which 
he can function later. This curriculum is focused on Func- 
tion. 


The experience program—the integrated program, by con- 
trast, appears to aim chiefly at enlarging and enriching the 
individual himself—the Functioner, at the present moment. 
If music’s contribution to the enterprise has an uplifting 
aesthetic quality, then music should be included: if music 
is introduced in an artificial or unworthy situation, its inclu- 
sion is worse than fruitless. The pursuit and production 
of music in and of itself can be, to most people, one of the 
most integrating experiences possible to human beings, be- 
cause of the innate feeling of reward which always accom- 
panies it. 

Modern music education should provide opportunity for 
every child to sing, play, compose, write, read, dramatize, 
dance, listen to and appreciate music. It is the school’s part 
to break down severe subject matter compartments which 
accentuate artificially, the separateness of areas of human 
experience, and to integrate music with the child’s current 
living, where music is a part of the social scene and of 
human culture. 


Thinking of music in relation to most groups of Catholic 
children, one finds a cross-section ranging from the mu- 
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sically gifted child, who can do all of these things, through 
the child of average musical ability, who can do most of 
them, to the so-called unmusical child, who can participate 
pleasurably in one or two only, of these musical activities. 
Most music educators are convinced that there are no un- 
musical children, if music opportunities are rich enough to 
provide for individual differences. 

It is our privilege as Catholic teachers of music to make 
known to all children, the double service of music: (1) music 
in its most exalted role in the service of the Infinite God, as 
“sung-prayer,” the adequate instrument for uniting the soul 
of the child to its Creator in private and public service; (2) 
music in the service of man’s finite relations with other 
men, and with the gifts of God’s world. The spiritual char- 
acter and symbolic nature of music make it the ideal hand- 
made of Religion. 


Music functions best when the user is aware of its vital 
relation to life’s activities, and has the desire and ability to 


use it in all life’s relationships. The Art and Science of 
Music is autonomous, with a meaning and message of its own 
for individuals and for society. Once these have been dis- 
covered, music’s influence can be released as widely and as 
effectively as possible, for a more spiritual, fuller life for 
individuals and for society. 


Music performs two roles for the child: (1) it exists as an 
art, whose cultivation must include the development of in- 
creasing expertness and technical mastery as an essential 
element. It includes enrichments which only music can 
supply. Activities which secure these enrichments are essen- 
tially musical ones—singing, performing, listening and 
creating music. (2) In this role music supplies the inter- 
pretations and backgrounds for other general fields of study 
in which music will furnish but one of many types of learn- 
ing experience. 

It is important that both these roles be kept distinct, if 
the regular elementary teacher is to avoid two extremes: 
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the one, using music for enjoyment and appreciation only, 
without any attempt at ear and eye mastery of tonal, or 
rhythmical elements; the other, seeing in music, only a suc- 
cession of bleak tonal, rhythmical, and theoretical problems 
to be solved in an all-absorbing study of sight-reading, as 
if it were the one and sole essence of musical development. 
This latter overemphasis on the problems and technical 
drills has done much to bring about a dislike of music study, 
extending often through a life-time, which might have been 
enriched one hundred fold through the great, beautiful, 
healing gift of music. 


A Suggested Procedure. 


A suggested procedure is to begin with hearing and listen- 
ing with general enjoyment and response to mood, and to 
progress slowly toward the exacting observation and dis- 
covery of details in tonal and rhythmical structure. Expert- 
ness and precision will be brought about thus by a process 
of development rather than of specific habit-formation alone 
(which never yet produced a musical individual). Free, 
generalized experience and activity thus become the founda- 
tion for the whole developmental process. 


Reading may begin with a general looking at the score 
during the singing of songs, and may pass to more and more 
analytical attention to the constituent elements in the sym- 
bolism of the notation. Rhythmical training may begin with 
free, spontaneous movement and aural perception. Only 
gradually will the full understanding of measure-signatures, 
measure-bars, note-lengths, and phrasing be developed. 


It is suggested that over-systematizing be avoided, as 
there is no absolute, best sequence for the presentation of 
technical, or informational topics. The convincing, musical 
quality of the setting in which topics are studied, and an en- 
thusiastic group spirit, are more potent factors in bringing 
about music-learning readiness than strict sequential ar- 
rangement of subject matter topics to be covered. 
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Teachers should have in mind a clear-cut organization 
of skills and knowledge needed in basic music reading. A 
teacher must know where to find what he wants when he 
wants it. Although he may not follow the master plan 
built into the organization of a series of basic music readers, 
yet, that scheme should be an example of good educational 
practice which can be utilized defensibly, if desired. 

A question arises how to preserve musical values, while 
still obtaining the spiritual values of the new and more flex- 
ible and coordinated plan of operations possible with music 
because of its numerous natural and rich affiliations. 

Subject matter should be interpreted as what matters in 
the growing, living, and learning of children. 


A Suggested Program of Music Integration Based on a 
Catholic Philosophy of Education. 


In this program the learner—the child—sings of his rela- 
tions to God, to his neighbors, and all men as sons of God 
and his brothers, and of the gifts of God as means to Heaven. 

This balanced, many sided experience implies, (a) seek- 
ing and finding many new and vital materials, (b) a more 
economical teaching of reading skills, (c) challenging ques- 
tions, now unanswered, although not unanswerable, e.g. : 

1. What activities are desirable? 
2. What results may be expected? 


3. How test progress in conceiving avenues of en- 
deavor, in planning, in executing, in evaluating? 





THE TEACHING OF THE FOLK SONG 


SISTER MARY BONAGRATIA, 0.S8.F., GLEN RIDDLE, PA, 


Having followed the very interesting discussion of Litur- 
gical Music as taught in Catholic schools we are brought to 
a fuller realization of the mystical kinship which exists be- 
tween song and worship. Again we see the reason why 
Holy Mother Church fostered this heaven-sent gift in all its 
virginal simplicity from its first utterance. We understand 
better, too, why amidst the studious quiet of her monas- 
teries she taught melody to voice the most sublime affections 
of the human soul. She it is who has sanctified song by asso- 
ciating it intimately with the Sacred Mysteries of the Altar, 
employing it to vivify her Liturgy, and again to add solem- 
nity and devotion to her official ceremonies. Catholic Church 
music is the Catholic child’s rightful heritage. 


There is also another type of song which finds place in 
the course of study in Catholic schools; namely, the folk 
song. Folk music is a vital and primary source of school 
music material. It forms an excellent musical complement 
to the Chant, preserving as it does in many instances and 
in a fascinating way, the modal coloring of the Gregorian 
melodies. 

Moreover, folk songs serve as a medium for cultural 
growth, representing as they do a gradual development in 
literary and musical expression. The folk music of any 
people, homogenous in race, language, and customs, experi- 
encing the same pleasures and griefs, praying to the same 
God, loving the soil of their native lands, is the structure 
upon which the musical art of nations is built. 

Do you not think that our teachers have in the folk song an 
excellent means for inculcating a deep sympathy toward all 
peoples—an understanding of those who, like ourselves, are 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ? Educators today 
are using music as a means for building up an international 
spirit. Radio programs are dedicated to music as a means 
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of uniting the Americas in their quest for a lasting peace. 
Catholic educators should be the first to appreciate the 
achievements of all men, for it is we who stress the doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God. 


Recognizing the educational value of folk music, we shall 
proceed to see how it fits into the Catholic school program. 
We all know that the fundamental truths of any subject are 
changeless and must form the basis of all good methods of 
presentation. However, if this discussion is to be practical, 
perhaps it will be of interest to hear something of the 
efforts, not of an individual teacher in her application of 
method, but of a group of teachers many of whom work 
under the direction of their community supervisor of music. 
I refer to the program outlined for the schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia with which I am familiar through 
actual contact. The course of study includes folk songs from 
the third grade to and including the eighth. Opportunities 
to observe and hear groups of children handling this ma- 
terial leave one with the conviction that children have in 
their very souls a love of song, and that folk music is an 
appropriate medium whereby this innate love finds ex- 
pression. 

If the love of song is to grow into appreciation, the ideal 
of beauty must be kept before the mind of the child so that 
through the singing of folk songs, though secular in char- 
acter, his heart and imagination may become alive to ideal- 
ism in order that he may be urged to nobler endeavor in all 
life situations wherein he may find himself now and later. 


According to the course of study to which I have referred, 
children are taught from the first to create a beautiful tone 
to which they become extremely sensitive. A few minutes 
at the beginning of each lesson are given to voice. placement. 
Frequently the rhyme-scheme of the song will suggest the 
vowels to be used for this exercise. Distinct enunciation of 
consonants in this phase of the lesson is a help in inculcating 
exact articulation in the singing of the songs, the words of 
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which give real meaning and life to the melody. These exer- 
cises should be kept close to the tonality of the song; the use 
of the same or of a nearly related key will help much in 
establishing and maintaining a sense of pitch. The phrasing 
of the song should here be kept in mind, and the exercises 
planned so that they suggest breath supply and control 
demanded by these phrases. In this initial step of the lesson, 
teachers are urged to keep before the minds of the children 
the creation of musical beauty. 


According to the plan under discussion, music is a learn- 
ing experience. The children learn to express themselves 
musically by discovering musical problems and learning to 
sing them. It is impossible in a discussion of this kind to 
ignore altogether theoretical expressions. In general, tech- 
nical terms are used here as referring to the teacher’s equip- 
ment. However, we use the words “keys” and “key signa- 
tures’ with the children for the purpose of teaching them 
to read music. They are used incidentally and not form- 
ally. The folk song is not incidental to the lesson; it is the 
lesson. It is toward the song as music that interest is to be 
directed. Consequently, it is conceded that technicalities be 
used as a means to an end. 


The singing of the musical problems to be found in the 
song, and which the teacher discovers through her own 
study, is done from a chart or from the blackboard. The 
phrases pointed out by the teacher are a preparation for 
intelligible and musical results. In this preparatory step 
we really imply a learning process by analysis and synthesis 
which we urge should not. develop into formal drill. In the 
singing of the scale, attention should be given to the tenden- 
cial values of the notes. When this is done, the simplest 
phrase appeals to the child as a musical entity. Where the 
phrase is somewhat more involved, intervals are sung in 
relation to the chords which they represent, and in relation 
to other chords with which they are found closely connected. 
The problem is not worked upon for its own sake; the chil- 
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dren are made conscious of a vital connection between this 
tonal problem and the making of music which will be found 
in the folk song; therefore, this is the study phase of learn- 
ing the song. 

The course of study of which I speak provides for a study 
of rhythm. In the early grades the child recognizes that 
movement characterizes all music; in these grades he is led 
to give muscular response to the phrases he sings. This 
response must be spontaneous if it is to be of value in ex- 
pressing the spirit and meaning of the folk song. In this 
way a sense of phrase-rhythm is established early. Time 
problems are appreached through rhythm. When rhythm 
is clearly perceived, the feeling for time values becomes pre- 
cise and refined. This is another side of the study phase of 
the folk song, and is accomplished incidentally with the 
singing of the song. 

With the preparatory steps of the lesson accomplished, we 
are prepared to sing the song. The key is already familiar, 
the measure-sign is recognized, a feeling for the rhythm 
established. The song is developed by phrases. Occasion- 
ally an unusual rhythmic pattern which presents difficulty 
may be prepared through the spoken scansion of the words, 
although it is not desirable to make this the usual pro- 
cedure. However, it is always well in teaching a new folk 
song to have the poem read for content, the children select- 
ing the most important phrase and the important words in 
each phrase. Before singing the phrase, it is well to have 
the children silently study the melody, graphing it with 
their hands. The sol-fa syllables are sung, and then melody 
and words are combined. 

With the first singing of the phrases we endeavor to have 
the children discover the beauty of the song and-to set this 
free in their singing. If music has meaning, then this mean- 
ing must be interpreted. The children are led to give their 
own interpretation of the song. The melodic curve of the 
phrase and the various sequences found therein will demand 
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special treatment. The children are very sensitive to these 
factors which make the folk song more than a succession of 
sounds. Because of the simplicity of structure which marks 
folk music, it is an excellent means for teaching interpreta- 
tion. The child very readily identifies himself with the 
sweep and flow of the phrases, and so he learns to feel 
music as well as to hear and understand it. 


When the song has been sung in its entirety, a brief 
analysis follows. Having heard the song, the children are 
led by observation and comparison to study features of form 
and design, such as repetition, contrast, and sequence. Both 
eye and ear are employed here. This establishes an under- 
standing of unity and variety. The nfemorization of the 
song becomes a simple matter, and, at the same time, appre- 
ciation is being taught. In connection with this develop- 
ment of appreciation, folk music is studied by way of con- 
trast. The song of each nation has its own qualities and 
idioms as distinct and definite as its language, expressing 


as it does the emotions of its people, and is, therefore, a 
means for making the child’s love of music deeper and 
wider. 


Ear training as a formal part of the music course has not 
been discussed, but it is quite evident to my listeners that 
we have dealt with it in discussing the various phases of the 
course. Ear training is emphasized during voice placement; 
the children listen and create the tone. In this way the 
course of study builds up the power of auditory imagery, 
and children learn to discriminate as to effects produced. 
When a problem in sight reading has been mastered, a 
phrase containing the difficulty is dictated. Ability to image 
pitch and interval, as well as rhythm, depends upon this 
power of auditory imagery and is essential in teaching 
music. All music education is fundamentally ear training, 
for music is essentially an art of the ear, and ear training 
is the basis of musicianly listening. 

In conclusion, may I summarize? Folk music is an excel- 
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lent type of music for use in Catholic schools as some of it 
suggests the modality of Gregorian music which has already 
been placed on the music teaching program. Tracing its 
development, we conclude that it has a definite cultural 
value. It is a field rich in tonal beauty and lyric verse. It 
affords excellent material for building up a repertoire in 
our schools, for it satisfies the child’s feeling for melodic 
beauty and sense of balance, and at the same time affords 
opportunities for training in voice, sight reading, ear train- 
ing, rhythmic work, and appreciation. Consistent teaching, 
following a definite plan, results in the children’s building 
up a repertoire of folk songs which affords a continued ex- 
perience in self-expression. It is one type of music in the 
hands of our teachers for leading children to an understand- 
ing of the universal language of music. 





OBSERVATIONS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


BROTHER CAMILLUS KIRSCH, C.S.C., A.M., ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR, GIBAULT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Juvenile delinquency has become a common term of refer- 
ence today. From some newspaper articles and accounts in 
periodical magazines, one receives the impression that we 
are experiencing a crime wave on the part of our youth. 
However, before such conclusions can be drawn, more facts 
concerning the incidence and magnitude of juvenile delin- 
quency must be had. We need to be careful of an alarmist’s 
attitude in referring to the delinquency problem; this would 
destroy the necessary confidence we must have in our youth. 


The rise of juvenile delinquency is associated with the 
war. It is true that there might well be an increase in de- 
linquency during wartime, but it is not the war itself which 
causes this increase, rather it is those things which are con- 
comitant with war that may bring about the rise. It is 
easy to locate the war factors which might cause an upward 
trend in delinquency in the United States. The increased 
mobility of families and young people resulting in more 
complex living; the large number of our boys and girls leav- 
ing school for full time employment and those carrying part 
time work after school very often under adverse conditions ; 
the increasing number of women employed in activities out- 
side their own homes, and the absence of fathers and older 
brothers who are serving in the armed forces or other 
branches of the war effort; crowded living quarters; lack 
of recreational and leisure time activities; lessened respect 
for life and property; and the absence of social and legal 
measures for the protection of children and young people 
from unwholesome community influences—all these might 
act individually or collectively as precipitating causes of de- 
linquency. We have old conditions in a new setting height- 
ened because of war. 
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Even with the rise of juvenile delinquency being publi- 
cized, there is no well-defined attempt being made to meet 
the problem. There are a few sporadic efforts made here 
and there. It is safe to say that the average citizen is not 
too concerned that there might be a serious delinquency 
problem in his community. The only time his concern may 
be aroused would be if his rights or property are trespassed. 


The problem of delinquency in each community is a prob- 
lem of community organization, but before any organized 
effort can be made toward its solution, the citizens of the 
community need to be aroused to the point where they 
strongly desire to rid the community of all influences which 
may lead to juvenile delinquency. The present problem will 
not be relieved unless the public becomes aware of its threat 
and forms a concerted effort to study and eliminate the 
causes. The best way to study and eliminate the causes is 
not by having the various escapades of delinquency boldly 
described in the newspaper. What should be brought to the 
attention of the public is the possible factors leading to such 
activity, as, lack of proper supervision; evil influences in 
the neighborhood; lack of normal recreational outlets; 
failure of the school to meet a boy or girl’s particular diffi- 
culties; inadequate probation facilities; or the need of ade- 
quate psychiatric and medical services. This could be the 
beginning of an educational program on the welfare needs 
of a community. 


Particularly should conscientious parents and teachers 
combat any evil conditions existing in their local community 
which may influence a boy or girl to delinquent behavior. 
Such conditions, as, questionable moral activities in a neigh- 
borhood; gambling houses; pool rooms and taverns which 
tolerate minors; unsupervised dance halls; low-plane movie 
houses; inadequate recreational facilities; illegal employ- 
ment of children; and a laxity in public attitude toward 
crime and delinquency should not be allowed to exist in any 
community. The citizens have the power to oust such detri- 
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mental influences, if they will only band together and use 
this power. 


The child will be no better than the community which 
fosters it. This might be our answer to the cause of the 
prominence of delinquency today. If the community con- 
dones divorce, alcoholism, gambling, immorality, improper 
movies and magazines, what can we expect of our youth with 
such an example? There needs first to be a spiritual re- 
awakening of the people in our communities to see the sin- 
fulness of the evils prevalent in our country today; other- 
wise, all proposals to solve delinquency problems will be 
mere palliatives. For us there is no better way to bring 
about this reawakening than by prayer, sacrifice, and our 
own good example. 


We must do everything we can to strengthen the fabric of 
family life. Broken home situations, that is homes in which 
the children are deprived of one or more parents by death, 


desertion, or divorce, figure prominently in delinquency 
causation. The nation must be brought to its senses in the 
matter of divorce. If the tragedy of a death of one or more 
parent occurs, or a parent deserts, adequate provisions must 
be made for the rearing of the children and the community 
should be willing to provide adequate financial assistance. 
In the normal home, that is a home where both parents are 
married and living together, the parents must see to it that 
their boys and girls experience the proper security, response, 
affection, and recognition within the home so that they will 
not have to seek these normal desires away from the family 
group. If life at home is not pleasant, the child may desire 
to escape from this unpleasantness, and this escape may 
mean delinquencies. The family, as the basic unit of society, 
must provide the consistent good influence in a child’s life. 
Parents must be the ideal for the children to follow, and a 
child must be brought up with the conviction that he may 
look to the parents at any time for advice and guidance as 
to proper conduct. Parents must realize that with the failure 
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of the home, a child becomes a good subject for delinquency. 
The parents, together with the Church and school, must 
inculcate the proper moral life in the child. Proper conduct, 
especially as the child grows older, will only result if the 
boy or girl has the proper motives for living and the inner 
conviction that this is the only way to act in order to gain 
the true destiny. 


The school is second only to the home and the Church in 
instilling proper ideals of living. Of necessity the school 
must be concerned about the delinquent child. The great 
majority of delinquents are of school age. The difficulties 
delinquents or pre-delinquents may be having usually make 
themselves known in school relationships. Poor scholar- 
ship, behavior difficulties in school, and truancy are all com- 
mon expressions of a maladjusted child. Many times these 
symptoms are treated in a routine fashion overlooking the 
reasons behind them. If the matter were individualized 
and thoroughly investigated some social agency in the com- 
munity might be able to provide the necessary services to 
help resolve the difficulty the boy may be having. Truancy 
is the chief evidence of maladjustment in school. Gen- 
erally it is traceable to dissatisfaction of one form or an- 
other : retardation, competition, lack of self-expression, and 
so on. Truancy needs to be dealt with immediately and 
effectively because it leads to more serious delinquencies. 
The truant boy has time on his hands and usually bad as- 
sociates which is a perfect combination for delinquent activ- 
ity. If at all possible the school itself should deal with 
truancy. First of all in a preventive way by a flexible cur- 
riculum, special or ungraded classes, and a constant effort 
to make school an interesting place. If truancy does occur, 
the acceptable way to deal with the problem is through vis- 
iting teachers who are specially trained to help with prob- 
lems of school adjustment. Visiting teachers are not eco- 
nomically possible in many schools and even in many school 
systems. Thus, the school should make an effort to see 
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whether some social agency in the community might be of 
assistance. At least the family should be checked with the 
Social Service Exchange to see if some local social agency 
is acquainted with the family. 


Institutional treatment of the juvenile delingent is a 
process of education in its broadest sense. It is aimed at the 
rehabilitation of the boy and the complete training of his 
character. The placement of a boy in an institution implies 
the belief that a new environment will help remedy defects 
and stimulate normal development. This change of environ- 
ment does not solve the problem, but it does offer an oppor- 
tunity for new and favorable forces and influences to begin 
the process of creating socially acceptable behavior patterns, 
and, at the same time, removes the forces which have driven 
the boy toward delinquent conduct. Catholic institutions 
are active in the field of institutional training for juvenile 
delinquents. Schools for delinquents conducted by members 
of religious communities should have a special philosophy 
of work upon which to base their treatment. The Catholic 
philosophy emanates from the Christian concept of man. 
With this concept in mind, Religious in institutions for train- 
ing delinquents regard in a threefold manner each boy 
coming to their care. First, within each lad there is a 
definite order. Each boy has certain powers, abilities, and 
aptitudes given to him by God, and it is the work of the 
institution to seek cooperation of the boy in order to direct 
these powers, abilities, and aptitudes within the limit set by 
the Creator toward socially desirable goals. Perhaps in the 
past, the boy for the most part has channeled his abilities 
only in the direction of antisocial behavior which he be- 
lieved to be attractive and “smart.” The Catholic institu- 
tion supplants these wrong reasons for behavior with more 
desirable motives, that is, sublimates. 

Secondly, no matter what might have been the nature of 
the boy’s delinquencies, the Religious regard him as a sub- 
ject for God’s'grace. Gratuitous grace will be the means of 
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rescuing that boy from the undesirable motives he may have 
been subjected to or have accepted. The Religious of the 
institution regard it as their responsibility to assist each 
boy in seeking the grace of God, and when bestowed, to help 
him to cooperate generously. Within the institution itself 
there is a constant flow of grace between Religious and boy, 
and between boy and Religious. Each Religious by fulfilling 
the obligations imposed upon him by his vows and rules, and 
offering up the personal sacrifices attached to his work, 
merits grace for the boys. The boys by being an occasion 
for acts of charity and deprivation for the Religious allow 
many graces to flow into his soul. Here, indeed, is a branch 
of the Mystical Body receiving its supernatural nourishment 
by the constant coursing of grace through its members. 


Thirdly, we have the application of that all-embracing 
virtue of charity. We know from our catechism and from 
Saint Paul that charity does not mean merely the giving of 
alms or the rendering of a free service. Rather it is an 
attitude, a way of viewing things, a reason for doing. In our 
work it is the reason or motive for the giving of material 
and spiritual help to each boy. This help is provided with 
the view that here is another soul who with God’s grace can 
be set aright in life, and be placed on the road to eternal 
salvation. 


We have frequently alluded to motivation and the impor- 
tance of establishing proper patterns of behavior in the lives 
of these boys. We know from our Catholic psychology that 
“every being seeks a good.” In the process of determining 
an action, we know that the intellect weighs both sides of the 
situation; the pros and cons of the act itself are presented to 
the intellect. After this consideration the intellect itself 
pronounces whether that action, be it thought, word, or deed 
is to the advantage of the person—in other words, do I want 
to do that action? If so, the will is commanded to direct 
the efforts of the body and mind toward that goal; if not, 
the proposed goal is dropped from the mind for the time 
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being. Now the important thing is that both good and evil 
goals are presented to the intellect, and the resultant action 
depends upon the consideration and motive for doing. After 
a time this intellectualizing and willing often times become 
a habit, and what might be referred to as the standing 
decision of the intellect is sought for immediately. Herein 
is where our work with delinquents begins. The whole effort 
of the staff of Religious and the entire atmosphere of the 
physical setting of the institution is aimed at correcting 
wrong motives for action and putting in their place a proper 
sense of values. If a boy can be impressed with the proper 
motives for living, then not only a few isolated acts, but all 
his acts will tend to conform to these motives. He will have 
correct reasons for doing things and take a personal satis- 
faction and like in doing what is right. 


In the last analysis the individual boy must himself come 
to the acceptance of right motives. There must be no coer- 
cion or excessive demanding that a boy accept these higher 
motives. Any permanent change (and that is our one desire) 
must come from within the boy himself. Demanding that a 
boy change his motives for acting is apt to defeat its own 
purpose, for it is an accepted principle that to say to a boy 
“you must” when he says “I won’t” only makes his refusal 
more firm. On the other hand, if he is allowed to make his 
own choice, his opposition is dissipated, and his efforts can 
now be directed to what can be presented to him as more 
beneficial motives for acting. 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that we should not 
sit back complacently and feel that such a philosophy of 
treatment is self-sufficient. Scientific advancement in treat- 
ment procedures have clearly demonstrated the value of 
proper discrimination at the point of intake, the value of 
adequate social studies, and the need of medical, psychologi- 
cal, and psychiatric studies for proper classification of a 
boy. There must be provisions for an inclusive educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational program so that each 
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boy may experience that necessary feeling of accomplish- 
ment. After institutional care has reached its objective, 
there must be a placement system with adequate supervision 
and after care. It would seem as if Catholic institutions 
for delinquent boys should strive to attain the standards of 
care that years of experience and research have proved the 
best. It must be emphasized that the spiritual approach can 
be made more fruitful under salutary conditions. 











Adveniat Regnum Tuum! 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—OBSERVATION FROM THE 
HOME 


SISTER M. ROSE HENRY, MISSION HELPERS OF THE 
SACRED HEART, TOWSON, MD. 


What connotations does the word HOME conjure into our 
minds? Is it not a place where mother, father, and little 
children work, play, and pray together; where children 
laugh, where there is the love of a mother and the strength 
of a father? Is it not a place containing the warmth of 
loving hearts, the light of happy eyes; a place where kind- 
ness, loyalty, and comradeship hold sway? Is it not the first 
school for the little ones where they learn their earliest 
lessons from a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian 
family in which clear and constant good example is set by 
the parents themselves and by other members of the house- 
hold? That the Christian family may be well ordered and 
well disciplined as the late Pope Pius XI desires it to be so 
that it may furnish the proper environment for effective 
and lasting Christian education, it must have moral stabil- 
ity. “The Sacrament of Matrimony gives stability by estab- 
lishing an indissoluble bond and a home in which children 
can be reared in the knowledge and love of God. This, how- 
ever, is insufficient. There must also be the stabilizing 
influences of religious practice in the Christian home.” 4 


The home of the Little Flower was just such. Teresa 
says, “With nothing but good example before my eyes, I 
naturally wished to follow it.” 


“This picture does not preclude poverty, the absence of 
luxuries which seem so necessary to our modern way of 
thinking. There may be scarcely any furniture, no flower 
garden, nor expensive pictures on the walls. The greatest 
treasure to be found in the Christian home is the grace of 





1 Parent and Child—Schmiedler, p. 240. 
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God” in each of its members, “and Christ its most wel- 
comed Guest.” 2 

Our present Holy Father in his Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body in speaking of the obligation of working hard and 
constantly for the upbuilding and increase of the Mystical 
Body says “In this connection we cannot pass over in silence 
the fathers and mothers of families, to whom our Saviour 
has entrusted the most delicate members of His Mystical 
Body. We plead with them for the love of Christ and the 
Church to give the greatest possible care to the children 
confided to them, and to look to protecting them from the 
multiplicity of snares into which they can so easily fall 
today.” 


Even from homes thus constituted come individuals at 
times who are delinquent, for some reason or another some 
place in their life there was maladjustment which later de- 
veloped into delinquency. But these cases are infrequent in 
the true Christian family. Barry J. Wogan in the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review for August of last year says, “In the 
thousands of cases I have dealt with, there has been one 
salient fact established: only 2 percent of all delinquents 
and criminals come from practical Catholic homes where 
the father and the mother receive the Sacraments with 
reasonable regularity. A second fact (which I would like to 
emphasize) “which grows more striking through the years 
is that fewer than 2 percent of the persons we have dealt 
with attended a parochial school for more than a year.” 


It is true that the responsibility in the main for juvenile 
delinquency must be laid directly and inescapably at the 
doorway of the parents; for it is from the mother and father 
that children must learn their fundamental behavior pattern 
and acquire their ethical concepts. The greater the devia- 
tion from this ideal of a Christian home the more frequent 
and more flagrant is the delinquency encountered. Experts 





2 The ( Cowl, January, 1944, “The Christian Family,” Anthony Mc- 
Inerney, O.F.M. 
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in the field today give many reasons for the scandalous in- 
crease in delinquency in recent years which the scope of this 
paper does not permit us to discuss. The religious teacher 
sees the result of the conflict caused by the faulty environ- 
ment manifesting itself in the behavior of her pupils without 
in most cases seeing the cause of that behaviour. The 
Sister Visitor in her round of duties sees the reason for this 
behaviour. It is my privilege to give you a glimpse of some 
of the homes in which we find factors that contribute to 
delinquency. Do not imagine these are just a few isolated 
cases for the parish visitor meets anywhere from five to ten 
such cases during any five hours of visiting. 


In 1930 in taking the census in one of the city parishes, 
the Sister Visitor met the Scott family. While Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott did not receive the Sacraments frequently they 
had received the Sacraments at Easter, attended Mass regu- 
larly, and had the older two of their three children in the 
parochial school. As there was only a census taken in the 
parish and no follow up work done the family was not con- 
tacted again. Quite recently the pastor asked that another 
census be made of his parish. What a change had taken 
place in the Scott family! Having read the former census I 
was totally unprepared for the radical change that had come 
into the life of each member. The new census revealed that 
shortly after the last census had been taken a family had 
moved next door. The mother was dead and the children 
who were very young turned instinctively to Mrs. Scott. The 
growing devotion of his wife to the family next door soon 
aroused Mr. Scott to jealousy and he left home. A divorce 
followed and in spite of the counsel of the pastor and their 
parents both had entered into subsequent unlawful mar- 
riages. At present Mr. Scott and his new family were living 
in the parish and the children attended the parochial school. 
Mrs. Scott had retained the custody of the children, the 
youngest of whom was also in the parish school. Since Mrs. 
Scott had entered into a civil marriage with the father of 
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the children next door, these children also were receiving 
their education in the parish as well as the oldest child of 
the new union. Thus within the same parochial school were 
the four sets of children. Only through the devotion and 
patient understanding of the religious teacher will conflict 
which leads to delinquency be prevented in the lives of these 
unfortunate children when they try to bring the sacred 
truths they are learning into harmony with the example of 
those they love. 


Several weeks ago we met the Hynson family. Mr. Hynson 
has tried his best to keep his family together since his wife 
left him nine years ago when Dorothy was just a baby. Mr. 
Hynson works as the cook’s aid on a pullman train which 
runs from New York to Canada. He is home for only forty- 
eight hours out of every week. Until two years ago when 
the servant problem became acute he had a housekeeper to 
look after the children but now the oldest child, a lad of 
fifteen takes care of his sisters and brother and attends a 
local high school at the same time. We found the family 
in the cellar of a large apartment house. The walls were 
the stone foundation of the building painted a shining buff 
color. However, due to the dampness this had peeled off 
in places leaving large patches of bare stone visible. A 
mantel and two small tables were the only furniture in the 
room. At one table Robert was ironing his younger broth- 
er’s blouse, Vivian, a pretty child of thirteen was arranging 
her hair before a broken bit of mirror propped against the 
wall above the mantel, while Raymond, age twelve, sat on the 
floor between the two windows reading the so-called comics. 
The upper fourth of these two windows was above the level 
of the street and let in the only light which brightened the 
gloom. Dorothy, dirty and unkempt had entered with us 
and stood leaning against the wall. Would anyone who vis- 
ited that family be surprised to find symptoms of delin- 
quency creeping into those neglected children’s behaviour? 


About a year ago we discovered the Enright family. 
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Little Patricia had recently entered the family prematurely 
due to a fall Mrs. Enright had suffered at the hands of her 
husband. Mr. Enright had served several sentences for his 
drunkenness and brutal treatment of his family. At the time 
he was being hunted by the police and in an angry frenzy for 
having been reported again, broke into the house, took ad- 
vantage of the fact that his wife was deaf, slipped up be- 
hind her, pulled the chair upon which she was sitting from 
under her and precipitated her to the floor. Broken furni- 
ture and windows gave evidence of his uncontrolled passion 
on other occasions. The two older children—John, age eleven, 
and Dolores, age ten, were already showing signs of delin- 
quency in their stubbornness, lying, and truancy. Neither 
had received Holy Communion as yet. Sister asked them 
to come to the convent for private instruction and spoke of 
having them transferred to the parochial school. When 
Dolores presented herself for instruction she informed 
Sister that she and John had already transferred themselves 
to the parochial school. Last May Dolores received her First 
Holy Communion, the outfit having been supplied by the 
Ladies of Charity. When she arrived home ecstatically 
happy because she had received our Lord, she found that her 
father was out of jail again and had returned home. Her 
joy was soon mingled with sorrow for her father took her 
prayerbook and other devotional articles tore and broke 
them into hundreds of pieces. With a mother with such a 
handicap and such a brutal father, what example have these 
children to emulate? Yet in the year the children have been 
in the parochial school because of the patient forebearance 
of the Religious to whom they have been confided it is re- 
markable to see the efforts these children are making to 
overcome their evil tendencies. 


Vincent is another victim of his environment. He is about 
twelve years old and opened the door for us the first time we 
visited the Edward family. He showed visibly his happi- 
ness at having Sisters visit his home, He told us his mother 
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was working, his three brothers were sleeping, and Joseph 
age ten who attended the parish school was playing out of 
doors in order not to awaken their brothers and he was 
washing the breakfast dishes. When later we contacted the 
mother we learned that she was obliged to work to augment 
the family income. When she first began to work Vincent 
and Joseph were still in the elementary grades. They took 
their lunch with them and ate it in the basement of the 
church in bad weather. Vincent soon fell into bad company 
and was reported to her for having taken part in some petty 
thieving about the school. On one occasion when Mrs. Ed- 
ward boarded the street car to return from work she found 
Vincent hanging on the back end of the car. The climax 
came, however, when the janitor’s keys to the church dis- 
appeared. Mrs. Edward discovered Vincent hiding them in 
one of the cupboards and made him return them. As a 
result he was expelled from school. The older brother went 
to the rectory and made a very disagreeable scene trying to 
have him reinstated. After that neither the older boys nor 
their father had gone to church. Mrs. Edward was heart- 
broken and she said that under no condition could she per- 
suade Vincent to enter the church either, beside this he had 
not been confirmed. We made it a point to see Vincent and 
find out his problem. In that particular parish the Catholic 
public school children receive a card after Mass on Holy 
Days which they present to their teachers who excuse them 
for being late. Through some oversight Vincent was missed 
when the cards were distributed the very first Holy Day 
after his expulsion and he was punished at school for his 
tardiness. In his childish imagination he reasoned that he 
was no longer considered a member of the Church. 


When we explained to him that Father so wanted him to 
come to church that he sent us out to look him up and gave 
him a note to the priest in charge of the Confirmation in- 
struction he was very much pleased. We stopped in to see 
his mother after Confirmation and found a happy mother 
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indeed. Vincent had prevailed in having his father and 
brothers return to the Sacraments; going with them himself 
to be sure they went. 


At present it looks very much like Mrs. Smith is heading 
her two children for delinquency also. About four years 
ago we discovered the Smith family in a rural district. Mrs. 
Smith is the Catholic party of a mixed marriage. Two chil- 
dren—Virginia, age ten, and Harry, age seven, are both be- 
ing brought up Catholic although a year before our visit a 
Protestant Sunday school had been started in a garage near 
the Smith home and Mrs. Smith permitted Harry to attend 
as they lived over an hour’s walk from the church and Mrs. 
Smith reasoned that it was better to have him attend some 
religion class than none at all. Virginia went to Mass only 
when a neighbor took her in his car. As this section of the 
parish was too far from the church for the children to attend 
the religious instruction held after Mass on Sunday, a class 
was begun in one of the homes on Saturday morning. Both 
children attended regularly and were very alert and eager 
to learn. Lately, however, Sister noticed that their attend- 
ance was rather sporadic. She visited the home and found 
that the mother had secured a defense job much against her 
Protestant husband’s wishes, that Harry does practically 
whatever he wants to when his mother is not at home, and 
that the mother wants Virginia, now a Freshman in High 
School, to discontinue her schooling in order to look after 
the house. Virginia resents this bitterly. 


On the same street with the Smiths lives a small boy 
named Donald. He was sitting on the front steps the first 
time we visited his home. He was a beautiful child of about 
five and a half years, his large hungry brown eyes gazed 
at us from under a mass of tousled golden curls. His eyes 
blinked continually and his little face twitched at times. 
We spoke to him as we mounted the stairs and a lovely smile 
lit up his entire face; he followed us into the house and 
stood in the doorway watching us. After I had taken the 
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family census, while my companion engaged Donald with 
her crucifix and the story of our Lord’s Passion, I asked the 
mother (I dislike to call her that) if she had taken the child 
to the clinic for the nervous condition. I had spoken very 
softly as I did not want to attract the attention of the child. 
She answered me so loudly that the child looked up and stood 
gazing and listening to every word. “It is no wonder he is 
nervous. I didn’t want him from the very beginning. I 
was having such a good time. I was so rebellious when I 
found that my freedom was going to be interfered with that 
I cried the whole time.” Such a sad, forlorn expression 
settled upon the little face that I wondered just how often 
in his five short years he had heard that or a similar out- 
burst, and I breathed a prayer to our Blessed Mother that 
when he went to school some Sister would make up to him 
in part by her understanding affection for the love he was 
deprived of at home. 


Jimmy presents another phase of the problem of delin- 
quency. He had not been doing his home work for some 
time and it came to a point where Sister felt she would have 
to expel him. Sister had given him many chances and had 
tried to find out the cause of his remissness but he had pre- 
served a stubborn silence. As the last resource she spoke 
to the Sister Visitor before she expelled him. Sister visited 
the home; she was not able to get in. Upon inquiry she 
found that Jimmy’s mother was a widow since his father 
had been killed in some sort of war effort. Sister returned 
on Sunday when the mother was home and learned that 
Jimmy sold papers after school to increase the family bud- 
get and that when he returned home it was dark and as there 
was no light in their tiny home he was unable to study. In 
the morning before school he again sold papers. He had not 
revealed this to Sister for it did not seem loyal to his mother 
to tell it. Needless to say Jimmy was not expelled and 
Sister by her sympathetic understanding is doing her share 
to prevent Jimmy from becoming delinquent. 
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Another Jimmy, just nine years old, is another victim of 
the artificial conditions in which we are living. Jimmy was 
gradually becoming the neighborhood nuisance but nobody 
did anything about it until he was picked up by the police 
for petty stealing. When an investigation was made it was 
discovered that he had not been home for three days but 
that neither his mother nor father had missed him as the 
mother worked during the day and the father at night and 
each thought the other knew of his whereabouts. 

Tommy, age eight, is the only child of Mr. and Mrs. Peters. 
Both parents work. The mother leaves home an hour be- 
fore Tommy arrives from school. Under the chair on the 
porch she leaves a thermos bottle of soup for his supper, as 
she does not return from work until 9:30 in the evening, 
and the father comes home a little later than that. Tommy 
is not allowed in the house for fear he might set fire to some- 
thing. Both parents were shocked when the police came 
to the house with a record of eleven robberies in the district 
in which Tommy was an accomplice. The older boys had 
used him to get through the windows and open the doors 
for them. 


Children do not become delinquent suddenly. The first 
manifestation is often neglect in preparing assignments, 
violations of the regulations of the school, stealing, lying, 
and truancy. Behaviour problems always indicate that some- 
thing is wrong between the child and his environment. They 
are the symptoms of conflict. The important thing to con- 
sider in them, however, is not what the child has done but 
why he has done it. It is within the scope of the religious 
teacher to solve the problem for the child. The school must 
supplement the home. Homes are no longer the sanctuaries 
of family life. In the parochial school the teacher can exer- 
cise a spiritual influence which will greatly counteract the 
most influential cause of delinquency—poorly established 
home conditions. 


The religious teacher is a living symbol of authority and 
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Christ-like example so necessary for the guidance of youth. 
It is too late to change to any great extent the delinquent 
parents of today. But are not their children, our delinquent 
children of today, the citizens and parents of tomorrow? 
They are still pliant. It is your great privilege and within 
your power to break the vicious circle which binds the people 
of today by overcoming the causes of delinquency. By 
means of sympathetic understanding and forebearance these 
future citizens and parents may be brought to realize that 
there is a God. ... “that there is a heaven and a hell, that 
sin is something real... that there are such things as occa- 
sions of sin, that unchanging moral standards must be the 
norms of our political, social, and economic life, if we are 
to hope for any substantial and permanent improvement in 
the condition of our American homes.” Radio Address 
December 18, 1943, Rev. J. A. Caulfield. 





CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION 
SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The meetings of the Deaf Education Section were held 
in the Park Avenue Room of the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J. Presiding at these sessions 
were: Chairman, Rev. Stephen J. Landherr, C.SS.R., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the Secretary, Rev. Everett W. Mc- 
Phillips, of Pawtucket, R. I. There were lay-people pres- 
ent at three sessions, as well as priests and Sisters. 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1944, 3:00 P. M. 


The meeting was opened with the recitation of the Hail 
Mary. Then Father Landherr, the Chairman, said a few 
words of welcome to the delegates: “I hope everyone here 
is happy. I know I am happy, very happy to see so many 
priests, Sisters, and lay-people interested in the welfare 
of the Deaf. This year we have come back to the Conven- 
tion stronger than ever. I heartily thank you for coming, 
especially on such short notice. For I think it would be 
splendid if each priest here would stand up for a moment 
and tell us who he is and where he is from.” 

With that the priests were introduced by the Chairman. 
The first priest introduced was the Reverend William A. 
Doherty, C.SS.R., in charge of the Deaf in Rochester, N. Y. 
Then, as he introduced Fathers Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., 
Patrick Hayes, C.S.V., Harold V. Devereaux, C.S.V., and 
John Lane, C.S.V., as four Viatorian Fathers from the 
Boys’ Department of St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf in 
New York City, the Chairman added: “It is undoubtedly 
a great step forward to have priests running a school for 
deaf boys. These four Viatorian Fathers and four others 
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are now teaching the bigger boys in St. Joseph’s Grammar 
and High School. I hope that some day they will be teach- 
ing in a Catholic College for the Deaf. Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D. C., is to my knowledge the only college in 
the world for the deaf, but it is not a Catholic college. 
God grant that some day we will be able to point to a 
Catholic College for our deaf boys and girls!” 

Then the Chairman went on with the introductions: 
“Here we have two priests from the Brooklyn Diocese, 
Father George Haye and Father James O’Grady; and here 
is Father Bernard A. DeCoste, of the Trenton Diocese, to- 
gether with Father Andrew Molnar, of Paterson, N. J., 
and Father Collins of Albany, N. Y. Now, how about the 
good Sisters interested in the training of the Deaf? Meet 
two of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, Sister 
M. Lucy, and Sister M. Constance, connected with the St. 
Francis Xavier School for the Deaf in Baltimore, Md. 
We are more than happy to see here so many of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, some of them from the Archbishop Ryan 
School for the Deaf in Philadelphia, some of them Sunday 
School teachers at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf in 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, and some from St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf in Buffalo, as well as some from their school 
for the Deaf in Randolph, Mass. Finally, we must not 
forget the Missionary Servants of the Most Blessed 
Trinity, Sister M. Assumpta, Sister Marie Venard, and 
Sister M. Columba, who work so hard for the Deaf in Phila- 
delphia. I guess that covers our distinguished personnel. 

“Now I am going to ask you to stand while we sing a 
beautiful hymn in honor of our Mother of Perpetual Help. 
This hymn will be simultaneously sung and ‘signed’ by 
the young ladies here that belong to our Sign Language 
Classes in New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia.” 

Then followed Sister Mary Lucy’s clever demonstration 
of teaching-technique known as the “Adaptive Way,” so 
popular among the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart. 
Five deaf children from St. Francis Xavier’s School in 
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Baltimore were used in the demonstration. It was en- 
titled “A Second Lesson on Holy Orders,” and it included 
the judicious use of charts, flash-cards, and pictures. Three 
charts were placed before the five deaf children and were 
slowly read aloud. Then Sister Lucy would hold up flash- 
cards of words and phrases that the children had to find on 
the charts. The repeated references back to the three 
charts gradually impress the lesson very deeply on the 
children’s minds. Sister Lucy’s demonstration ended with 
the group-recitation of the Hail Mary by the five deaf chil- 
dren from Baltimore. 

Father Landherr then asked one of the St. Joseph Sisters 
from the Archbishop Ryan Memorial School in Philadelphia, 
Sister Vincent Agnes, 8.S.J., to give her demonstration 
entitled, “The Development of Accent Through Rhythm.” 
Sister Vincent Agnes and a small group of pupils from 
Philadelphia delighted all the delegates with their work. 
The predominant idea of the demonstration was to teach 
the deaf children which syllable in a word gets the accent. 
This is done by clapping out the number of syllables in a 
word and stressing the syllable to be accented by a stronger 
beat or clap of the hands. The same principle is then ap- 
plied to measures of music; that is, the children with their 
teacher rhythmically beat the time and in doing so, they 
emphasize the strong beat, and so on. 

Another part of this demonstration was the exact vesting 
of a large-sized priest-doll in all the vestments used at 
Holy Mass. Each Mass-vestment as it was put on the 
doll by the deaf boy had to be given its proper name. (In- 
cidentally, the Mass-vestments used in this demonstration 
were made by one of the delegates, a sister of Sister Vincent 
Agnes, who is a very active member of the Philadelphia 
Catholic Guild to Aid the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing.) 
Then Sister Vincent Agnes’ pupils concluded their interest- 
ing demonstration with some very good dances. 

Father McAleer, the resident chaplain of the Archbishop 
Ryan Memorial School, then addressed the delegates and 
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lamented the fact that there is no official, standard course 
of study for the Catholic Deaf Schools throughout the 
United States. He expressed the hope that the delegates 
would help him to hasten the day when there would be such 
a standard course of study. 

Then the Chairman appointed the Resolutions Commit- 
tee and the Nominations Committee and asked the mem- 
bers of these committees to get together before the next 
meeting. 

(Father McPhillips, the Secretary, was ably assisted dur- 
ing this first session by Miss Mildred Zakreska and Miss 
Catherine Culver, both of Philadelphia, able co-editors of a 
promising little paper called the G-M, the Guild Messenger, 
published monthly by the Philadelphia Catholic Guild to 
Aid of the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing. ) 


SECOND SESSION 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1944, 10:30 A. M. 


After the opening prayer to Our Lady and to St. Francis 
de Sales, the Patron Saint of the Deaf, Father Landherr 
announced that a one-reel film, whose purpose is to teach 
Lip-Reading, would be shown to the delegates at the end 
of the afternoon session. 


Father McPhillips then reported the names of those nomi- 
nated to office for the year. He said, “We priests on the 
committee met this morning and we decided that Father 
Landherr should once more be Chairman of the Deaf Edu- 
cation Section of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. For it was through his efforts that this section 
of the N. C. E. A. was revived about five years ago in 
Kansas City. For Vice Chairman we have nominated 
Father Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., Principal of St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf in New York City and for Secretary, 
Sister Vincent Agnes, S.S.J. Also, we decided that we 
would have an Advisory Committee of one Sister from 
each Congregation and Society. As for Resolutions, we de- 
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cided that it would be nice to have a little newspaper as 
a means of contact. Last time we met we had resolved 
to make the bishops conscious of the needs of the Deaf. 
There are some bishops who do not have many deaf people 
in their dioceses; in that case, one priest can ably take 
care of them. Our intention is that the parish priests 
and Sisters be made conscious of the Deaf. We also thought 
it would be a good idea to have the lay-people who are 
interested in the Deaf do all in their power to make other 
lay-people more conscious of the Deaf.” 


When the Chairman asked all those present to vote for 
the nominees, the delegates unanimously agreed that the 
three nominees chosen by the committee, Father Landherr, 
Father Williams, and Sister Vincent Agnes, were perfectly 
satisfactory, and that no formal balloting was necessary. 
Father Landherr then expressed the thanks of the newly 
elected officers to all the delegates, and was particularly 
grateful for his own re-election. 


Then followed the reading of four very interesting papers. 
Father George Haye’s paper was entitled, “‘The Deaf Apos- 
tolate in the Brooklyn Diocese”; Father James B. O’Grady’s, 
“The Work of Centers for Adults”; Father Bernard C. De- 
Coste’s, “The Home of the Catholic Deaf Child” ; and Father 
Andrew Molnar’s, “The Deaf in Paterson.” After the 
reading of each of these four papers, the delegates enjoyed 
discussing the high lights and the suggestions offered in 
each paper. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1944, 3:00 P. M. 


At the beginning of this last session, Father William A. 
Doherty, C.SS.R., who is in charge of the Deaf in the 
Diocese of Rochester, N. Y., read his very timely paper en- 
titled, “Catholic Deaf Education.” In this paper Father 
Doherty ably brought out the need of pastors for the Deaf, 
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pastors who know the language and problems of the Deaf, 
pastors with jurisdictional rights over the Deaf. 

Father Landherr then asked Sister M. Regina, S.S.J., to 
summarize her splendid paper on “Religious” Activities in 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf.’ Sister M. Regina read 
a few well-chosen excerpts from her paper. 

At this time the Chairman thought that there should 
be a word from one of the pioneers in the work for the 
Deaf, namely, Father Daniel D. Higgins, C.SS.R., of De 
Soto, Mo. Since Father Higgins could not come to the 
meeting himself, he forwarded his paper to be read, just 
as did Father Michael A. Purtell, 8.J., of Manhasset, Long 
Island, and Father William F. Reilly, of Oakland, Calif. 
Father Higgins’ paper, entitled, “Work Amongst the Deaf,” 
was read in part by the Chairman, and excerpts from 
Father Purtell’s paper about the value of the Sign Language 
were read by Father George Haye. (It is to be regretted 
that Father Purtell, who has done so much for the Deaf 
down through the years, could not be present at the meet- 
ings. And the same goes for Father Eugene Gehl, of St. 
Francis, Wis., and Father Charles Hoffman, S.J., of 
Chicago.) 

The Chairman also read excerpts from the paper written 
by Father Theodore A. Opdenaker, A.M., of Metuchen, 
N. J. It is entitled, “The Religious and Educational Sig- 
nificance of Case Histories and Character Formation in 
Deaf Work.” 

Then Father Landherr addressed the delegates on the 
“Special Need of Sex Training for the Deaf Child.” He 
simultaneously “signed” and spoke his address, because a 
group of deaf delegates from Philadelphia were present. 
In fact, one of the deaf had a question for the Chairman 
about the deaf child’s sex training. “Whose fault is it,” 
he asked, “that the deaf child is not taught about sex?” 
The Chairman answered that the child’s parents are the 
ones who have the first responsibility, and only after the 
parents comes the school’s responsibility. 
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Father George Haye, Father DeCoste, and Father Mol- 
nar delighted the adult deaf people present by using the 
Sign Language while they spoke to them. 

Rev. William A. Regan, of Ventnor, N. J., and the Rev- 
erend Mr. John J. Reilley, of Connecticut, were also among 
the delegates at this last session. 

Father Landherr then asked the hearing girls who belong 
to the New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia Sign Lan- 
guage Classes to combine and to sing and “sign” a selection 
of hymns and prayers. The concluding number on the 
program was a humorous song rendered by Miss Evelyn 
Schluesing of Jackson Heights, Long Island. 

Then the delegates were thanked again for their cooper- 
ation and kindness and were invited to the hotel audi- 
torium to enjoy the film about Lip-Reading. In that way 
the varied program was brought to a close. 

Officers of the Deaf Education Section for 1944-45 are 
as follows: 

Chairman: Rev. Stephen J. Landherr, C.SS.R., PH.L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice Chairman: Rev. Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., New 
York, N. Y. 

Secretary: Sister Vincent Agnes, S.8.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEPHEN J. LANDHERR, C.SS.R., 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 
A SECOND LESSON ON HOLY ORDERS 


SISTER M. LUCY, M.H.S.H., ST. FRANCIS XAVIER SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Before the actual lesson began it was explained to the 
audience that according to the Adaptive Way Course in 
religion, the Sacrament charts are used for fifth grade 
pupils. There are three reading charts for each of the 
Sacraments, the first chart designed to present the doctrine, 
and the second to give the pupils a greater understanding 
and appreciation of the Sacrament through emphasis on 
the special sacramental grace it gives. These two charts 
had been used with the pupils in a previous lesson on Holy 
Orders, given the week before. The third chart, which 
would teach the effects of the Sacrament in the daily life 
of the one receiving it, was the lesson for the day. 

Recitation of the previous lesson on Holy Orders was 
the first activity. In order to allow full time for the demon- 
stration this was less detailed than usual, but sufficiently 
full to show that the children understood the Sacrament 
and sacramental grace it gives. Also, as the lesson for the 
day was a continuation of the same subject from a different 
point of view, the first step in the usual teaching procedure 
was judged unnecessary, as much of what would ordinarily 
be included in it, was in the recitation. 

The children were then ready for the new lesson, and 
as a preliminary step they were taught the meaning of 
words and phrases that would be used in the lesson, and 
that might be unfamiliar or need recall: 

 , ereere T forgive 
anoint bless with oil 
bring grace bring a share in the life of God 

Flash-cards with these phrases and their meanings were 
used, an explanation was given, and the children showed 
understanding by matching the flash-cards. 

The Teacher Aim for this lesson is: “Great reverence 
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for Priests, obedience to our Bishops and Priests,” and the 
doctrine is to be so taught that the response from the pupils 
is increased appreciation of the Priesthood, leading to rev- 
erence and obedience. Through the presentation of the 
powers of Father John Paul, and what the exercise of these 
powers means for us, as brought out in the third Sacrament 
Chart, these aims should be attained. 


A key sentence, giving a dominant thought for the lesson, 
was posted in a pocket chart. “Thou art a Priest forever!” 
It remained before the class during the entire lesson. 


In the Presentation of the lesson, the reading chart was 
put in position before the children, and they read it aloud, 
in unison: 


A PRIEST FOREVER 

Early next morning Father John Paul offered Mass. 
All his life Father John Paul would bring grace to 
people. He would baptize little children and they 
would become children of God. He would raise his 
hand in confession and say, “I absolve,” and sins would 
be taken away and grace would come. Acting for 
Jesus Himself, he would offer Him to God in the Mass. 
He would give Him to people in Holy Communion. He 
would bless the marriage of Catholics. He would 
anoint the dying and pray, and God’s grace would come 
to make them strong. Mother and Daddy and Teresa 
thanked God that he was a Priest. Father John Paul 
thanked God, too. 


The heading on the chart recalled the key sentence of 
the lesson: “Thou art a Priest forever!” which had been 
posted at the beginning of the lesson. 

Now, holding up the flash-cards belonging to the chart, 
one by one, the children were called upon to find on the 
chart the sentence containing each word, and to read the 
complete sentence aloud. For example “baptize” was 
flashed. The pupils read the sentence from the chart: 
“He would baptize little children and they would become 
children of God.” Then they were asked “What is Bap- 
tism?” When they gave the correct answer, the teacher 
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emphasized the fact that one of the powers of the Priest- 
hood is to administer the Sacraments. Class discussion 
brought out which of the Sacraments Father John Paul 
had the power to administer, and pictures were shown of 
Priests using this power: Chaplains in the armed forces 
bringing grace to the men and women in service, mis- 
sioners in distant lands, and finally pictures of the children’s 
own Archbishop and Pastor. 

At the conclusion of this Presentation, assimilation exer- 
cises were conducted to deepen the understanding of the 
truths already taught. The Assimilation Exercises took 
the form of completion exercises as given in the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism, Number One, but for the benefit of 
those witnessing the demonstration, these exercises had 
been printed on cards so that all might see them. The 
children’s responses here were satisfactory and showed 
that through the reading chart and related activities they 
had learned the doctrine required for hearing children on 
the same grade level. Finally, the pupils were aided in 


identifying the doctrine learned through the chart, picture 
study, and discussion, with the catechism definition. 

The lesson came to a close with group recitation of the 
Hail Mary. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACCENT THROUGH RHYTHM 


SISTER VINCENT AGNES, S.S.J.. ARCHBISHOP RYAN ME- 
MORIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Who can offer a greater incentive to achievements in 
child aid than the expression on a lad’s face thrilled with 
the accomplishment of the impossible? When that lad is 
one of our dear deaf pupils, effort knows no bounds, and no 
field of endeavor or method of procedure, old or new, is left 
untried. 

It was the response of our children to the beating of time 
by the dancing master, and the ease and enjoyment that 
this activity produced, that suggested the possibility of de- 
velopment of word accent by the use of rhythm. It is by 
no means a new method of procedure, but it has proved 
highly successful. The expression of delight that radiates 
from a deaf child when he realizes his hearing associates 
recognize his words on first utterance, is proof of this fact, 
and ample reward for repeated effort. 

SIMPLE METHODS PRODUCTIVE OF LASTING RESULTS 

Our aim from the start was simplicity, the first exercise 
being to acquaint the child with beating four rhythmic 
measures consisting of four-fourth, three-fourth, and two- 
fourth time, as well as to test his ability to recognize the 
same thing when done by the teacher. Secondly, the stress 
on the first beat as the strong beat in each measure is made 
evident by a longer gesture of the right hand against the 
side of the left hand in comparison with a less prominent 
movement for the weak beats. By application of the terms 
“accented” and “unaccented” to the beats in each measure, 
the way is paved for accenting polysyllabic words. At 
this point, it is emphasized that in contrast to music, the 
accent is not confined to the first syllable, but very often 
is placed on the second, third, or fourth syllable. 


THE DRILL BALL GAME 
Previous to dictating words to the pupils to syllabify 
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and accent on the blackboard, a syllable drill “ball game,” 
a device for testing the child’s ability to accent words, is 
conducted. With round pieces of colored cardboard to 
simulate a ball, each pupil is called upon to syllabify words 
by giving his ball a slight dip for each syllable, and a 
greater one to show the accented syllable. Of course, the 
class is divided into teams, the scores tabulated, a prize 
offered, etc. to stimulate interest. At after-school assem- 
blies, the children can be observed using this “bail’’ method 
to accent unfamiliar words, which proves they are not 
reluctant to taking it with them from the classroom. 


METHODS APPROXIMATE THOSE USED . 
FoR HEARING CHILDREN 


Practical application of the accentuation of words is 
carried into religion; the vocabulary used for the syllabi- 
fication and accent exercise is the names of the six Mass- 
vestments. These names are placed on music charts in 
two-fourth time, using half, quarter, and eighth notes to 
signify the length of the syllables. With the use of a 
miniature priest-doll, complete with a set of vestments 
in the seven liturgical colors, a prize for intelligibility of 
speech is afforded. The boy with the best pronunciation 
is eligible to vest the priest-doll for Holy Mass. As the 
winner dons each vestment, he first displays it to the spec- 
tators, naming it and at the same time, seeing the word 
formed on their lips. In this way, his desire to be under- 
stood is added impetus for him to think his speech, and in 
so doing, widens his avenues of social contact. 

The lesson on accent development is not complete with- 
out a lively dance whose steps are but a further drill on 
accented and unaccented beats. The ability of the children 
to engage in and enjoy these drills, is further proof, if 
any is necessary, of the normalcy of the deaf child. It is 
through simple acts and natural devices that we hope to 
bridge the gap that exists between our deaf children and 
those more fortunate, whom God has blessed with hearing. 





THE DEAF APOSTOLATE IN THE BROOKLYN DIOCESE 


REV. GEORGE HAYE, DIRECTOR, DIOCESAN APOSTOLATE 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CATHOLIC DEAF MUTES, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Diocese includes Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Long Island. In that area there are approximately one 
thousand deaf-mutes. There are thousands and thousands 
of hard-of-hearing people in the same area. 


At the present time, one priest has full time to devote 
to this apostolate. Three other priests devote part time. 
There are four centers for the Deaf and two for the hard- 
of-hearing. A meeting is held once a month at each center. 
A deaf person taking advantage of all four centers, could 
get to a meeting once a week. Each meeting consists of a 
sermon, Benediction, and social. The Most Reverend Bis- 
hop desires that the social angle be also given adequate at- 
tention, as a psychological help to these afflicted people. 
Naturally, the religious angle is of even greater importance. 


A diocesan auxiliary of lay-people has been formed to 
help the cause. The function of this auxiliary is principally 
to finance the work and to arrange socials for the Deaf. 
The auxiliary meets once a month. It contributed a check 
of $1,000 in December, as the result of one card party. 
Some of the younger members of the auxiliary have been 
taught the Sign Language by one of the deaf people; they 
converse with the Deaf and sometimes entertain them by 
“signing” hymns and songs. I may add that the work for 
the Deaf is having a sanctifying influence on the mem- 
bers of the auxiliary. 

As far as Confessions are concerned, one priest is avail- 
able every Saturday. Then, too, Confessions are heard at 
all the centers at the time of meetings. Printed forms for 
Confession are distributed, to facilitate the work for priest 
and penitent. 

Simplified sermons, built on the catechism, are sent out 
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once a month to all the Deaf. Free pamphlets donated to us, 
are distributed at one of the meetings each month. 

Basketball and other sports are held at one center every 
Sunday afternoon. An Employment Office is open to the 
Deaf gratis, every weekday of the year. 

Most of our deaf children are at St. Joseph’s School in 
the New York Archdiocese. One of the priests goes to the 
school about once a month, either for Confessions or sermon, 
or both. There is no necessity for going more often, since 
other priests are in charge at the school. Our children who 
go to the Lexington Avenue School in New York City are 
contacted weekly by Father Landherr. 

We are trying at present to put at least one hearing-aid 
into every church, for confessional purposes. We have also 
placed such instruments in homes for the aged poor and in 
all Catholic hospitals. 

A retreat was recently held for the hard-of-hearing. 
About thirty people make this week-end retreat. A $300 
hearing-aid apparatus is used at the meetings for these 
hard-of-hearing people. It consists of a microphone and 
amplifier, two loud-speakers and twenty-five individual 
hearing-aids. 

Father Michael Purtell, S.J., also living in the Brooklyn 
Diocese, publishes the Ephpheta Magazine for the Deaf. It 
is distributed throughout the country, and also beyond the 
country. 

Can a priest, giving full time to the Deaf, find enough 
to do to keep busy? Are you kidding? Thank you! 





THE WORK OF CENTERS FOR ADULTS 


REV. JAMES B. O’GRADY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, DIOCESAN 
APOSTOLATE FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF CATHOLIC 
DEAF-MUTES, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


My work is bringing Christ to the Adult Deaf. I am 
going to talk about the problems other priests and I meet 
with in this work, make some suggestions, ask for others, 
and invite discussion. 

Yesterday when I saw the demonstrations in teaching 
deaf children conducted by the Sisters, I was astonished at 
the hard work and patience required. I realized then, 
more than ever before, the importance of our work with the 
Adult Deaf. It is the means of continuing the work of the 
school. Without it that previous labor and patience might 
be wasted. To be guilty of allowing it to go to loss would 
be a fearful responsibility. 

I am in charge of St. Brigid’s Center for the Deaf, one 
of the four centers in Brooklyn Diocese of which Father 
Haye just spoke. We hold a meeting on the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month. We have Devotions which consist of 
the signing of prayers, the Sunday Gospel, and a sermon 
and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. After- 
wards, we go to the school hall for a social. 

Attendance at these meetings is very poor. Other priests 
present who are engaged in the same work have the same 
report to make. All say, moreover, that attendance in- 
stead of growing has become smaller. In other words, 
Christ is not being brought to the Adult Deaf through this 
means. 

The difficulties on the part of the Deaf are obvious. They 
must travel one-half hour to one hour to reach the center. 
They must pay carfare, sometimes double carfare. They 
arrive home late at night. Even where the meeting is held 
on a Sunday afternoon, most of these difficulties still remain. 

Perhaps some other method should be employed to bring 
instruction to the Adult Deaf, either in addition to these 
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monthly meetings or instead of them. But it is evident 
that if the meetings are to be maintained, they must be made 
more attractive and more interesting. 

Too much has been done for the Deaf and not enough 
by them. Movies are provided for them, card parties run 
for them, sermons signed to them, instructions sent to 
them. They have no part, not even in sending out the 
notices for meetings. It is evident, psychologically, that 
individuals or groups are far more interested in the suc- 
cess of something they are running themselves than in 
something that is being run for them. 

Therefore, let the Deaf plan the social side of the meet- 
ing. Choose a committee and let them go to work on it. 
Some of the plans they think of and get other Deaf to carry 
out will be far more interesting and probably far less ex- 
pensive than what we have provided for them in the past. 
At least, we will have the interest and attendance of all 
who plan and all who take part in the activity decided upon. 

Let them, for example, plan athletics; organize a dra- 
matic group to stage plays in the Sign Language or to put 
on an amateur night show; start a circulating library of 
Catholic books adapted to their interests. Let them edit 
a two or three-page mimeographed monthly paper con- 
taining news of their own activities. Be sure, however, 
that the editor and the whole staff are chosen from among 
the Deaf. Women who know embroidery might start a 
circle to teach others. 

These are merely suggestions of activities, some of which 
are already in use and to which many more could be added. 
But the point I am making is that the Deaf should make 
and carry out the plans for their activities, not the spiritual 
director, not a guild of speaking and hearing people. 

Methods of organizing the Deaf for this purpose will 
vary. Four committees might be chosen consisting of four 
members each. One committee to plan religious programs, 
that is, in addition to those that belong strictly to the 
spiritual director; another to plan social activities; a third 
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for athletics and a fourth for undertakings like dramatics 
and a paper. Each committee would elect its own chair- 
man. These committees could be given charge, each in its 
turn, of the social side of the monthly meeting, to carry 
out a program which they had previously carefully pre- 
pared. 

The spiritual director would have to meet frequently 
with the committees to offer suggestions and to O. K. 
their plans. Nevertheless, not only will a lot of work 
and worry be removed from him but the ideas and the 
enthusiasm of the Deaf will be enlisted in the cause. They 
will take upon themselves the burden of bringing the mem- 
bers to the meetings, sanctify themselves in the process, 
and probably obtain better results than we have gained 
up to the present. 

In conclusion, I suggest that in addition to the meet- 
ings a perpetual census be taken up. At present in Brook- 
lyn the Sisters who had been doing that work are too busy 
to continue it. Girls of high school age and over could 
be interested in conducting such a census. Through this 
medium a contact would be established and frequently re- 
newed between the Church and the Deaf. 





THE HOME OF THE CATHOLIC DEAF CHILD 


REV. BERNARD C. DECOSTE, DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF THE 
DEAF, TRENTON, N. J. 


The responsibility for the education of children rests 
primarily with their parents. God has entrusted these 
children to a father and a mother, who thereby assume the 
obligation of guiding and developing the physical, mental, 
and moral faculties with which God has endowed those 
children. Most people realize that they have neither the 
time nor the ability to do all that is necessary for their 
children in this matter of education, and so they enter their 
children in schools. When parents send their children to 
school, they subdelegate some of their responsibility to 
teachers trained to give their children a better education 
than they could themselves. It is necessary that we have 
schools prepared to accept this responsibility. It is doubly 
necessary when the children concerned are deaf. The 
deaf child requires very special attention if his God-given 
faculties are to be completely and harmoniously developed. 
But all too frequently, parents of deaf children leave the 
education of their children entirely in the hands of others. 
In most cases this is not due to a lack of interest in the 
welfare of their children, but rather to ignorance with re- 
gard to the problems of a deaf child. Hence the necessity 
for the education of parents and other members of the 
family of a deaf child if that deaf child’s education is to 
be complete. 

The hearing members of a family which contains a 
deaf child must be taught to realize that physically that 
deaf child is exactly like themselves except that he does 
not hear. He has all the sense faculties of a normal child 
except the faculty of hearing. Likewise, he has the same 
mental capacity as any other normal child. He may not 
know as much as other children his own age. That is be- 
cause he has not heard as much. He has a conscience 
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which tells him that good is to be done and evil is to be 
avoided. This makes him responsible for his actions once 
he has been taught what is good and what is evil. Once 
the other members of the family realize that the deaf child 
is like them in all these respects the problem is half solved, 
but only half solved. They must then realize how he is 
unlike them. They must realize that because their child 
is deaf he does not know all the things that other children 
have unconsciously learned through the medium of hear- 
ing. Until the deaf child reaches a certain stage in his 
educational progress, he learns only what someone makes 
an effort to teach him. He must not be considered mentally 
deficient because he does not understand things that have 
never been explained to him. True, he should not be 
pampered. Neither should he be considered as but a 
tangent to the family circle. 

What has been said thus far concerns every family in 
which there is a deaf child. When the family is Catholic, 
the parents have an added responsibility. The deaf child 
has received the Sacrament of Baptism, is a member of 
the Church of Christ, and, therefore, should be acquainted 
with its teachings, should observe its laws, and should re- 
ceive the benefit of its ministrations. Herein lies a real 
problem. Since there are so few Catholic schools for the 
deaf, comparatively few will have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving a Catholic education. In our State School in New 
Jersey the Catholic children have Mass every Sunday, 
Holy Communion one a month, and religious instruction 
twice a week. That is probably much more than most 
Catholic children receive in schools for the deaf, but even 
that is not nearly enough to make good practical Catholic 
men and women. The burden of responsibility still rests 
with the parents. The deaf child will not say his prayers, 
go to Mass, and receive the Sacraments on his own initia- 
tive any more than the hearing child will. He must first 
of all be given good example in these matters and secondly 
he must be given an appreciation of what it means to be a 
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Catholic, and what he must do to be a good Catholic. The 
Deaf do not hear sermons or instructions in church. They 
do not hear religion discussed in the home. Someone must 
take an active interest in teaching that deaf child his re- 
ligion, and the responsibility rests primarily with the 
parents. 

But, as we said before, even well-meaning parents are 
often at a loss as to what to do for their deaf children 
and how to do it. What is needed is a more direct contact 
with these parents. The solution of the deaf problem does 
not cease with education of the Deaf. Those about him 
must also be educated if a deaf person is to be an integral 
part of his community, and is to receive the benefits of 
the faith that is his rightful heritage. The deaf child may 
be placed in the best school available. He may be taught 
many things in that school. The acquisition of knowledge, 
however, is only the first step in his education. He must 
be given the opportunity to use the knowledge he has 
acquired, to participate in the activities of others his own 
age. This does not depend on the deaf child. It depends 
on those about him, particularly his parents. Nor are 
parents to be blamed for what they have not done in this 
regard. The whole world was ignorant of the deaf prob- 
lem up until the last two centuries. The vast majority 
of the world is still ignorant of the problem. We cannot, 
therefore, expect fathers and mothers to understand the 
whole problem merely because they have a deaf child. It 
becomes the responsibility of educators of the Deaf, pastors 
of the Deaf, and all who are interested in the welfare of 
the Deaf, to go a step further and to extend the benefits 
of their knowledge to those who can use it to such good 
advantage, the parents of deaf children. 

Let us consider briefly what is being done in this regard, 
that we may better understand what can be done and what 
should be done. Our New Jersey State School for the 
Deaf has field workers who spend all their time making 
home contacts. Through such visitation they are able to 
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receive the cooperation of the parents in the education of 
their deaf children, to build up a better and more under- 
standing relationship between parents and their children, 
and to show how the deaf child can and should be taught 
to conform to the same standards of home life as his hear- 
ing brothers and sisters. 

We are more concerned, however, with the visitation of 
the home of the Catholic deaf child for the purpose of 
stimulating and building up the faith of that child. To 
carry out this purpose we have in the Diocese of Trenton 
a Mission Helper Sister who is engaged exclusively in deaf 
work. By visiting the home she is able to help the parents 
give their children religious instruction and provide means 
whereby the children will be instructed. Through distribu- 
tion of pictures, books, and Catholic magazines, and insist- 
ence on morning and night prayers, attendance at Mass, 
and frequent reception of the Sacraments, the foundation 
is laid for a religious atmosphere which will include the 
deaf child. Frequently we find deaf men and women who 
were faithful to their religious duties while they were in 
school but have not received the Sacraments since they 
left school. Other things being equal, this would seem to 
show that a greater Catholic influence was being exerted 
upon the child when he was in school than when he was 
at home. To counteract this we try to secure the cooper- 
ation of the parents in having the deaf child receive the 
Sacraments while he is home on vacation. If the parents 
can be induced to bring the child to meet the parish priest 
while the child is still young, many future difficulties can 
be avoided. 

A few examples may show just what can be done by 
home contact. Some of the children who go home for 
week ends are now being brought back on Sunday morning 
because the parents have been convinced of the necessity 
of the child’s attendance at Sunday School. One of the 
parents drives forty miles to bring his child back to the 
school at this time. Another little girl who is out of school 
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this year because of illness is being instructed through a 
correspondence course supervised by her mother, that the 
girl may receive her First Communion with her class. 
Many parents have been given information which has been 
invaluable to them and to their deaf children. 

To sum up, if the Catholic deaf child is to grow up to 
be a good Catholic man or woman, it is imperative that a 
closer contact be established and maintained with the home 
of that child. Parents must be acquainted with the prob- 
lems of the Deaf, that they may assist their children in 
meeting those problems. 

It becomes the responsibility of those who understand 
and are interested in the Deaf, to assist the parents of deaf 
children that they may be enabled to exercise their God- 
given rights and perform their divinely imposed duties 
with regard to their children. 





THE DEAF IN PATERSON 


REV. ANDREW MOLNAR, poe - THE SACRED HEART, 
CLIFTON, 


It was three years ago, last St. Patrick’s Day that the 
Reverend Father Denis Hayes, following his appointment to 
Chaplaincy among the Deaf-Mutes in the Diocese of Pater- 
son, held his first meeting with them in the Chancery 
Office Hall in Paterson, N. J. His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Thomas H. McLaughlin, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Paterson, was well aware of the fact that in this new 
Diocese there was no central organization for the deaf 
people, as there had been previously in the Diocese of 
Newark. So it was that the Bishop through Father Hayes 
organized the Catholic Silent Club of the Diocese of 
Paterson. 


The primary purpose of this organization was to ac- 
commodate the Catholic Deaf-Mutes with religious services 
and instructions, as well as to show them that Christ’s 
invitation “Venite ad me omnes” applied to them as well 
as to those who had the powers of hearing and speaking. — 
With these views in mind, Father Hayes went about dili- 
gently gathering the various Deaf-Mutes in the Diocese 
into the organization. In this work, he was greatly aided 
by Father Stephen Landherr, who had contact with them in 
the Diocese of Newark before the establishment of the new 
Diocese of Paterson. After much hard work on the part of 
Father Hayes, the Silent Club developed into a piece of 
smooth machinery. 


When Father Hayes received his appointment from the 
Bishop as Superintendent of the Catholic Schools of the 
Diocese, I was honored and happy to receive my assignment 
as Chaplain of the Deaf. Realizing that my previous train- 
ing amounted to but two years of experience, I decided to 
content myself by following strictly in the footsteps of my 
predecessor. 
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As far as the Silent Club is concerned in its work, we 
have at present one hundred and thirty-six members. On 
the third Wednesday of each month we have a meeting. 
This session begins with a prayer, after which a Catecheti- 
cal instruction is given. Then there is held an open forum 
or question box. Following the question box, we proceed 
to a discussion of all unfinished business. Then we have 
our new business presented and discussed. After this we 
generally have a guest speaker address the audience. We 
close with a prayer, and refreshments are served by the 
Committee. 

As for the religious services, they are reduced to a 
simple formula. At first a sermon is given and Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament follows. The hymns and 
Divine Praises are signed by the Deaf-Mutes. 

Outside of the ordinary activities of meetings and Church 
services, which incidentally are attended by Deaf-Mutes 
of all denominations, we occasionally have some special 
social events, such as Christmas parties, movies, etc. To 
these parties the members bring their friends as well as 
their children. Our biggest social event is the annual 
Christmas party. This occasion we begin in the afternoon 
with a sermon and Benediction in the Cathedral Chapel. . 
Then the people file into the Chancery Office Hall, where 
we present our little entertainment, the main feature of 
which is the arrival of Santa Claus who presents the gifts 
and goodies to the little ones. 

Besides the ordinary work with the organization as a 
unit, I visit the families as often as I can to perform more 
fully my assignment as Chaplain. Thus, I take the census, 
prepare young couples for marriage, and obtain help if neces- 
sary for the poor. As I have already pointed out, my ex- 
perience previous to my appointment was very short. In 
the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception at Darlington, 
N. J., each student is required to study the Sign Language 
for two years. The Professor of this course is Father 
Landherr. I believe that the Seminary at Darlington is 
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the only Seminary that obliges all students to study the 
Sign Language. During the first year, Father Landherr 
teaches the alphabet and the more common signs. In the 
second year, a more advanced course is presented in which 
the students receive excellent training in that they take 
a more active part in the classes by way of conversation. I 
cannot dismiss this topic without first stating that Father 
Landherr gives to the students many practical suggestions, 
many of which I have since employed in my work. 

I would like to present now my appreciation of the Deaf 
at least as far as my Diocese is concerned. I have found 
them to be very cooperative and extremely appreciative. 
To them belongs a lot of merit because of their simplicity, 
and after all simplicity is a perfection. Their thoughts and 
expressions of such thoughts are not envolved or confusing. 
They depart from our conventional way of expressing 
thought by means of poetic or picturesque speech and com- 
pound-complex sentences. A Deaf-Mute boils down his 
thoughts to its simplest form and presents it in the same 
simple manner. 

I have found the Deaf to be kind and generous. They 
appreciate heartily the slightest gesture of charity wrought 
in their behalf. Many and various have been their ways 
of saying ““Thank you” to my feeble efforts to aid them. 

I have found the Deaf to be deeply interested in Religion. 
Because of their physical handicaps, they have been denied 
the ordinary religious training that normal people get, 
but I find that they are very interested in the Catechetical 
lessons and the Church sermons. Many of them not only 
fulfill their yearly obligations as regards the Sacraments, 
but also visit the Sacraments of Penance and Eucharist 
with great frequency. 

I have found the Deaf-Mute to be the possessor of an 
enviable sense of humor. Although he can be extremely 
serious on occasions, the Deaf-Mute enjoys a humorous 
anecdote and moreover has a vast collection of humorous 
stories himself. 
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My two years of work with them has provided me with 
many a happy moment by aiding them, visiting them, and 
solving or at least trying to solve their little family diffi- 
culties. Many has been the time when my chest swelled 
with pardonable pride at being able to fulfill my priestly 
work in this special channel. In all I have found it a 
pleasure in assisting them to become not only good citizens 
in the City of Paterson but more especially in helping them 
become good citiz:ns in the City of God. When one works 
among such good people, work ceases to be a burden and 
becomes rather a pleasure. My prayer is that God will 
continue to be my guide in leading these souls closer and 
closer to that place where there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
where there is neither white nor black, and where there 
is neither Deaf-Mute nor one endowed with powers of 
speech and hearing. 





CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION 


REV. WILLIAM A. DOHERTY, C. SS.R., st. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, N 


The general trend of this convention is educational. The 
specific interest of this group is the education of the Deaf. 
I think that both those ends have been accomplished so far. 
Perhaps I should say that my interest is primarily pastoral, 
but I have an idea which received a great deal of encourage- 
ment this morning. I think that our efforts at education in 
a way to benefit the Deaf of the United States is to try to 
arrange some concerted action that would educate those 
who hold the powers of jurisdiction, and all the clergy, to 
the needs of the Deaf. 

During the many years that have passed, there have been 
admirable strides made in this work among the Deaf, but 
it has been discouraging to those who are in the work. 
The pioneers had difficulties and impediments that seemed 
insurmountable. We of today have many of those diffi- 
culties and, as in years that are gone, so today the Deaf 
are the ones that have suffered spiritually. It seems to 
me that we expect much more of the Deaf than we do of 
hearing people. We sympathize with people who are far 
out in the country districts, if they cannot get to Mass 
and hear a sermon for months at a time. We seem to 
understand defection among those that do not see a priest 
for long periods. Our hearts bleed at the knowledge of 
poor pagans that have not had the delicious doctrines of 
Christ poured into their hearts. But the Deaf in our own 
cities and country places that never have the benefits that 
derive from the encouraging word of God are taken for 
granted. They will survive even though they haven’t the 
sustaining help of a pastor’s guidance; they will live 
through the storms of temptations and trials that beset 
them. By some miraculous power they will be preserved 
to the Faith. 
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The spirit of the Church is to give the flock pastors to 
watch over them; to carry them back if they become 
wounded; to encourage them if they falter. The canon 
law of the Church prescribes set boundaries so that no one 
will have too many souls to care for; so that all under a 
pastor’s care may receive at least the necessary instruc- 
tions and ministrations. The Deaf have never been blessed 
with a pastor who could take care of them. And by pastor 
I mean it in the canonical sense: one who has the right and 
the duty to watch over them, not merely one who is allowed 
to work for the Deaf. It is true that canon law does not 
explicitly prescribe for the Deaf, except in one or two in- 
stances, as, for instance, that they may receive indulgences 
under certain conditions and that when married they must 
give some external indication. But does that fact mean that 
the Deaf should be ignored in some essential rights? Does it 
mean that they haven’t the same rights to salvation that 
hearing people have, and that they haven’t the same rights 
to the means of salvation? 

Children in State schools have the same rights funda- 
mentally that children in Catholic schools have, but the 
defection is heartrending. Perhaps we could concertedly 
educate somebody or everybody to the fact that the Deaf 
need pastors who have the jurisdiction to administer to 
them. It does not seem reasonable that a man who is 
Moderator of the Deaf in a Diocese should have to go to 
each pastor and ask if he may marry two people of whom 
he has nominal charge. Nor does it seem reasonable that 
the Moderator should have to ask permission of a pastor to 
administer the last rites. 

In Rochester we have perhaps one of the most complete 
spiritual set-ups in the country. The Deaf there have Mass 
in their own chapel every Sunday and Holy-day. Confes- 
sions every Saturday afternoon and evening, and days be- 
fore the greater Feast-days. They have their own Forty 
Hours, their own Lenten course, a Holy Week Triduum, 
and in the course of the year a Triduum in honor of our 
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Blessed Mother. We have a most generous Bishop that is 
heart and soul with us and behind us in the work. All this 
and a normal amount of practical publicity, and still we 
have examples of deaf persons going to, and being married 
by, pastors who know nothing at all about the Deaf, who 
can give them no instructions on one of Life’s most venture- 
some journeys. I have in mind several instances where 
Priests have allowed deaf children, whom I had under in- 
struction, to make their First Holy Communion. I still 
do not know the answer to the question, how could they do 
it? To instruct these deaf children we hire taxis twice a 
week to bring them to Mass on Sundays and to religious in- 
structions on Mondays, and on the second Sunday of the 
month we have them all go to Communion and we have to 
give them their breakfast. 

The point I would like to make is that the time seems 
opportune to have the Deaf considered an integral part of 
the Church and as such to have their own pastors with juris- 
dictional rights. 





RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES IN ST. MARY’S SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


SISTER M. REGINA, S.S.J., Pu.D., ST. = SCHOOL FOR 
THE E DEAF, BUFFALO, N. 


The youth of our day need and, thank God, have many 
helps to enable them to know and love better the mysteries 
of their holy faith, and “the depth of the riches” of the 
great church to which they are privileged to belong. How 
fruitful have been the Catholic Youth movement, the 
Sodality movement, and all of the activities that comprise 
“Catholic Action’! Deaf boys and girls should not be 
deprived of these benefits. Their whole spiritual develop- 
ment depends, of necessity, almost entirely upon matters 
external and concrete. 

The following accounts of some of the Sodalities at St. 
Mary’s, written by the pupils, portray their child-like faith 
and devotion to the Son of God, to His Holy Mother, and 
to all the Saints, especially to Saint Joseph, Patron of the 
Universal Church. 


THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


From way back in the thirteenth century to now, the 
Holy Name Society has spread all over the world, and it 
has made rapid growth in our own United States. It is 
doing a great amount of good by teaching reverence for the 
Holy Name and by bringing thousands of men to the Sacra- 
ments regularly. We see its influence especially now, in 
wartime, as we read about the throngs who gather in the 
Soldier’s Field of Chicago or in the New York City Sta- 
dium, to recite prayers for peace and for the boys in the 
service. 

We, at St. Mary’s, feel privileged to be able to join our 
prayers with these thousands as we gather together for our 
monthly meetings and receive Holy Communion in a body 
on our appointed day. Besides this spiritual advantage, 
we have had the pleasure of having “speakers” each month, 
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who have given us wonderful stories and examples of fine 
Catholic manhood, so that we feel that we, too, want to 
become strong and active Catholics and so to do good all 
our lives. 


THE CHILDREN OF MARY SODALITY 


The Society of the Children of Mary was formed to in- 
spire and help Catholic girls to sanctify their own souls, 
to direct and encourage others in the work of helping their 
neighbor and to train students to take their places as 
Catholic leaders in the world of tomorrow. Such a society 
enables students to put into practice what they learn in the 
religion class. Our Sodality of the Children of Mary 
teaches us to know Mary, our Mother, and to love and imi- 
tate her; to spread devotion to her and to give honor and 
praise to her. It also encourages a spirit of cooperation, 
responsibility, and loyalty to the Church, and Catholic 
leadership. 


The meetings of the Sodality at St. Mary’s are held once 
a month. At its first meeting, the Sodality elected officers 
for the year. These officers held informal meetings and, 
with the help of the Sisters, planned activities for the 
Sodality, such as Catholic reading, spreading devotion to 
Mary through the family rosary, charity work, etc. They 
subscribed for the “Queen’s Work” and sent for helpful 
Sodality material. 


The Sodalists, in wearing the Miraculous Medal, are con- 
stantly reminded of Mary. They choose a day to attend 
Mass and Holy Communion in her honor and continually 
strive to imitate her virtues of purity, kindness, and gentle- 
ness. The officers duly encourage the members in these 
lovely practices. Their good example, wise counsels, and 
perservering interest help much in making the Children of 
Mary Sodality a success. 

This year the meetings proved very interesting. The 
officers each took turns in telling stories to the group or in 
giving impressive lessons and examples of Mary’s power. 
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They told about lives of the saints, or true medal stories 
and Catholic incidents of this war. The Sodalists some- 
times invited guests to their meetings and derived much 
pleasure and help from their talks. 


In the month of January the two great Societies of the 
Children of Mary and the Holy Name gathered together 
for a “Sodality Day.” All attended High Mass in the 
morning and received Holy Communion. A banquet was 
held at 5:00 o’clock in the evening. At 7:30 the members 
gathered in the Assembly Hall, while the guests and officers 
were arranged on the platform. The toastmaster opened 
the evening’s program and then introduced our chief 
speaker, our Chaplain. Father’s speech held a lesson for 
us all for the New Year. The guests, in turn, continued 
the program with stories, and bits of advice. The officers’ 
speeches were no less enjoyable as they were excellently 
prepared. After the program closed, the story of “The 
Other Wise Man” was shown in colorful slides. Other 
slides on the life of Christ were displayed. The evening 
ended in hymns of honor to Jesus and Mary and in patriotic 
songs. All agreed that Sodality Day was an immense suc- 
cess and gratitude was expressed to all who helped to 
make it so. 


Thus, our Sodality at St. Mary’s proves to be very help- 
ful in bringing us closer together and in increasing our 
love for and devotion to Mary. Surely, our dear Immacu- 
late Mother will bless our feeble efforts and bestow her 
special favor on the Sodalists of our school. 

Our Sodalities have been officially affiliated, through 
Father Lord, with the Sodality of Our Lady in Rome. 

At various meetings of the Children of Mary the older 
girls took turns in relating stories they had read about 
our Blessed Mother in the Catholic periodicals found in 
their rack. Among these periodicals are the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, The Register, Young Catholic Messenger, 
Annals of St. Joseph, Miraculous Medal Magazine, etc. It 
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is so important to make the children familiar with these 
publications while still in school. 

The Sodalities are striving to work out new ideas, to 
promote Catholic Action among their members. They 
have subscribed for the Queen’s Work and are reading it 
carefully to find out what more can be done. To stimulate 
interest in this valuable magazine a short program was 
given to portray its contents. For instance, each number 
contains “‘a controversy.” The children were encouraged 
to give their own ideas about the problem presented. 
Others told some of the true stories contained therein— 
stories about answer to prayer, the faith of our soldiers, 
etc. There was a general demand for the Queen’s Work 
after this rally. 

Sometimes the officers and older girls and boys have 
meetings all their own. At one such meeting recently the 
following suggestions were made: ‘ 


1. To buy flowers for Mary’s altar for each Com- 
munion day. 

2. To read more Catholic pamphlets and to spread 
Catholic literature. 

3. To collect true stories of the rosary and of the 
miraculous medal or any that show faith in prayer. 

4. To adopt a missionary to pray for and help in a 
material way. 

5. To have more frequent special meetings called 
by the officers to discuss Catholic Action. 


Simple programs from time to time help to increase the 
faith of deaf children by making them familiar with Cath- 
olic truth and tradition, with Catholic literature, and the 
lives of the Saints. For example, during Catholic Book 
Week last fall, reviews were given by the high school pupils 
in story and dramatization of such books as: 


The Right Decision taken from In God’s Country 
by Neil Boyton. 

As the Morning Rising by Van Sweringen. 

His First and Last Appearance by Father Finn. 

Catholic Poetry and Their Story Runneth Thus. 
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Espiritu Santo by Henrietta Dana. 
The Life of John Bosco by Anna Kuhn. 
Gertrude Mannering by Frances Noble. 


Among the many new books added to our high school 
library this year, none have proved more popular than 
those that tell about the glorious lives of the saints, such 
as “My Name Is Thomas,” “Hero of the Hills,” “Saints 
in the Sky,” “Angel of the Andes,” etc. 

The stories proved so interesting that the third and fourth 
year high school pupils were eager to tell their fellow 
students about them, so they presented a most entertaining 
program entitled “Beautiful Tales of God’s Saints.” The 
introduction stressed the joy and happiness of the saints, 
as told in many gay legends. One of the boys not only told, 
but by a silhouette dramatization also portrayed how Saint 
Raymond made a sailboat out of his cloak. The story of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, Patron of Catholic Schools, ap- 
pealed to the children when they realized they could with 
great confidence turn to him for help in their studies and 
examinations. 

The “Hero of the Hills’ tells how Mount Cassino was 
founded by Saint Benedict. There was great attention 
paid to this story because the famous monastery has aroused 
the interest of the whole world in this war. 

An amusing legend about Saint Spiridion and his mules 
was demonstrated by one of the boys. Saint Spiridion’s 
mules had their heads cut off, but by the Saint’s prayers 
they were restored to life. But his deacon, going out be- 
fore daybreak, had placed the white head on the black 
mule, and the black head on the white mule. 

Other stories included those about Saint Zita and her 
devotion to her Angel Guardian; Saint Catherine of Sienna; 
the “Lad of Lima’”—Blessed Martin de Porres; Saint 
Francis of Assisi, lover of the wonders of God’s nature. 
The children love the stories of “Guy de Fontgalland,” 
the little French boy, and of “Brother Andre of Mount 
Royal,” although they are not canonized saints. 
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One of the girls summed up the program by saying, 
“These saints led lives that were far more beautiful than 
we expressed. Their names are written in the book of God 
and will never be forgotten. These wonderful legends are 
told from generation to generation and enjoyed by young 
and old. We never tire of hearing about these very holy 
people. To read about them and to admire them is not 
enough; we should strive to be like them in many little 
ways. They are “Saints in the Sky”; we should be “Saints 
on Earth.” 

The children love to read Catholic stories and often tell 
about them in their letters to relatives and friends. 

“T read in The Register, a Catholic paper,” one girl 
wrote to her sister, “about a priest who was cured of 
tuberculosis. The doctor could not help him, but a miracle 
must have happened to him because he always said his 
rosary every day. Our Blessed Mother cured him. Now 
that priest is trying to help all people to love the rosary. 
Do you say the rosary daily?” 


One of the most impressive programs this year was a 
pageant, The Story of St. Joseph, given most reverently 
by the pupils of the intermediate grades. 


The pageant portrayed scenes from the life of Saint 
Joseph which he so intimately shared with Christ and His 
Holy Mother. The first scene told the beautiful legend of 
the miraculous flowering of St. Joseph’s rod, as a special 
sign of the divine decree that he was to be the Spouse of 
Mary. Then followed scenes of the Espousals, the Nativity, 
the Presentation of the Child in the Temple, the Flight into 
Egypt, the Finding in the Temple, the Return to Nazareth, 
and the life of the Holy Family in their humble little home. 

The students were proud to be able to portray the life 
of our beloved Saint Joseph, and they took their parts with 
great dignity and reverence, for they felt that it was a 
great privilege to honor the humble saint whom God 
chose to be His foster father and the true Spouse of Our 
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Lady, and to thus instill greater devotion to him in the 
hearts of all who saw the pageant. 

Thus by means of the Sodalities, programs, Catholic 
literature, and other Catholic activities developed by the 
deaf children themselves, they are taught, like their hear- 
ing brothers and sisters, “to know God more intimately, 
love Him more ardently, and follow Him more closely” and 
so fulfill the noble purpose of their earthly existence. 








WORK AMONGST THE DEAF 


REV. DANIEL D. HIGGINS, C.SS.R., MOUNT ST. CLEMENTS 
NOVITIATE, DE SOTO, MO. 


Reverend Chairman: Last year the parents of a deaf 
boy asked their pastor about the religious education of their 
deaf boy. Their son was attending a school for the deaf. 
The pastor declared that it was impossible and that they 
would have to leave the boy to the providence of God. For 
the past thirty years, the Deaf have been meeting in that 
city for their instruction and sermons every month, and 
almost yearly they have had missions or retreats. These 
various exercises have been advertised in various ways. 
What moved the pastor to give the advice he did give? 

Lately, we find five deaf children, ten, twelve, eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty-one years of age, all belonging to the 
same family. These children had been left without re- 
ligious instruction until a lay person provided the informa- 
tion for the parents as to how they could be instructed, 
and brought the children to a Catholic school. In this 
diocese, a priest has been preaching to the adult Deaf for 
over twenty-five years. 


In another large city, in which a priest and Sisters have 
worked for the Deaf, there is now one elderly person with- 
out any instruction whatsoever. Neglect has so closed in 
the mind, that it proved to be impossible to instruct this 
person. 

A person wrote lately: “I am hard-of-hearing but a very 
good lip-reader. When I attended the State School for the 
Deaf at Santa Fe, I learned a few signs, and now I wish 
to become proficient in the Sign Language. I think it is a 
very beautiful and useful language. I do not see why 
more persons do not learn it, or why the government does 
not teach it to the soldiers.” 

I was asked to visit one of those strictly oral schools. 
The teachers subjected me to one of their demonstrations. 
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The first four questions were understood by the pupils, but 
when the fifth question was not understood, the teacher 
made the mistake of asking the same question of the next 
pupil. This put the order of questions awry, and the guess- 
ing was very poor thereafter. When I remarked the small 
number of pupils in so large a school, two other pupils of 
a higher class were brought in, but they understood none 
of the questions. 

It is almost impossible to instruct an oral pupil in re- 
ligion and morals without teaching the pupil more words 
than they have learned in the school. To understand their 
speech is very difficult if not impossible. Those that have 
had good speech and a large vocabulary before they were 
deafened do not present so much of a difficulty, but the 
element of guesswork is always there. The teachers use 
signs to teach the children the beginnings of oral language, 
to make them behave around the home; why not allow the 
signs to be used to help along in the beginnings of religion 
and morals? The other children can teach them many things 
contrary to religion and morals, and the neighbors and 
relatives can do the same; why make it impossible for one 
to instruct one in religion and morals by forbidding the 
use of signs, or by instilling such a prejudice into the minds 
of the Deaf that they would rather be uninstructed than to 
admit that they can understand the Sign Language? 

Considering these items, I am sending you this paper in 
answer to your request. 

The language of gestures, expression, impersonation, 
pantomime, or acting is the fundamentally natural, uni- 
versal, and international language. We used it as babes, 
our parents used it to teach us and to correct us during 
the first years of our life. Even now we revert to this 
language to make the meaning of our words clearer and 
more emphatic. We use it again when we have to deal with 
persons who do not understand our speech. When we are 
greatly excited, or in oratory, when words fail, we resort 
to the language of gestures. Actions speak louder and more 
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plainly than words. See how difficult it is to tell a person 
how to act, but use the language of gestures, do it yourself, 
show the person, and you more easily succeed. Is it not 
strange that many parents and some teachers will forbid 
the use of this language only to the Deaf, even using its 
very gestures to tell them not to use it? At the same time 
these very persons tell and encourage their hearing children 
to practice themselves in the use of this language. They 
admonish the deaf children: “People will laugh at you if 
you use the language of gestures.” Some persons will 
laugh at any language they do not understand. “When I 
was young,” says a deaf man, “my parents told me that 
people would laugh at me if I used the so-called Sign Lan- 
guage. I learned to speak as other deaf children often do, 
but people laughed the more at my voice and delivery; so I 
learned the language of gestures, and I speak orally only 
when necessary.” 

Many persons consider this language to be proper only 
to the Deaf, but they err. This language of gestures is 
used in many occupations of life. Also the hearing baby 
will understand these gestures as easily as the deaf baby. 
A deaf child will not understand all the gestures used by 
adults any better than the hearing child will understand 
all the words it hears, but both the hearing child and the 
deaf child will have a better chance of understanding act- 
ing and gestures than they have of understanding words. 
The hearing child must depend on gestures, expressions, 
and acting to understand the meaning of the first words it 
learns to use. A priest, after studying the language suffi- 
ciently to preach to the Deaf, exclaimed: “I’ve been using 
this language all my life, but I did not have the gestures 
coded.” On the other hand, there are some persons that 
assert this language is no language. They show a survival 
or revival of the national spirit which claims that no lan- 
guage is a language except their own national language 
or tongue. 

It is sometimes said that this language of gestures and 
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action is conventional and should, therefore, not be used for 
the communication of thought. They who talk thus, forget 
that almost all words are conventional ; if they were natural, 
the words of all spoken languages would be more alike. In 
Grammar, “a word is a sign of an idea.” In Philosophy, 
“a word is a combination of sounds manifesting an idea 
according to the decisions of humans,” and the written 
word is all signs. No word looks like what it signifies, and 
very few words sound like what they represent, and most 
of these words are avoided in polite society. It is true that 
some of these gestures are built up from other natural 
gestures, the opposite of a natural gesture being taken to 
denote the opposite idea; other signs are a combination of 
several natural ones; still others have been contracted or 
changed by use till it is difficult to detect the original nat- 
ural gesture. This language is so natural that it has 
survived from the beginning in spite of all the efforts of 
interested parties to destroy it. 

Some persons study French, Italian, German, Latin, for 
the sake of the language only or for the benefit of foreigners, 
although the foreigners could learn the language of the 
land; then, why not learn this language for the benefit of 
thousands who cannot learn to speak or to understand the 
spoken language perfectly? Why not learn the language 
for the benefits that accrue to one’s self from the study 
and practice of the language of gestures, expression, im- 
personation, and pantomime and acting. 

Students and seminarians should learn this language and 
practice it; the gestures, expression, impersonation, and 
acting will be a great help to them in these very things to 
make them natural speakers, and will remove from them 
that self-consciousness, the great enemy of the public 
speaker. Besides, seminarians, like all priests, spend 
many years in the higher studies, using terms that are 
proper to those studies, and when they begin to preach to 
the people, they preach as if the people all had made the 
same studies; consequently, the sermons are over the heads 
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of the people or in terms conventional to the books studied 
in the seminary. One learned President of a university 
said to me: “Father, I taught the higher branches of 
philosophy for years. I preached on the same level. How- 
ever, I happened to take up the study and the practice of 
the language of the language of gestures and expression and 
pantomime to work amongst the Deaf, and now I preach the 
ideas to the people, using the words known to all, and with- 
out trying to show my great knowledge of words of high 
sounding terms.” 

Hard-of-hearing persons, knowing this language, could 
converse together pleasantly, and without being overheard 
by persons living in adjacent rooms. If they have some 
power of reading the lips of others, it would be greatly sup- 
plemented by the use of this language. 

Teachers in the oral schools, when they use gestures, 
should use these, so that their pupils would not be learning 
a system of gestures somewhat different from those in 
general use. This would also enable the teachers to cor- 
rect the pupils more easily, and the better to watch over 
the morals of the children; otherwise, the children make up 
their own language of gestures and no one knows whether 
their conversation is doing good or harm. 

Teach according to any system you are certain is the 
best for the child, especially in its after years; teach orally, 
teach all the oral you can; use the combined method, the 
manual method, or any other system or method, but do 
not allow slavishness to a method or system, merely mer- 
cenary or ambitious motives, or the fear of biased, fool- 
ishly proud and sentimental parents lead you to do present 
or future harm to the pupil spiritually or materially. 

Pastors or priests, who have Deaf in their parish or in 
their care, are obliged to learn this language, or to see to 
it that the Deaf are taken care of spiritually by someone 
who does know the language. 

When one knows this language, he can easily adapt him- 
self to the teaching of a deaf person that has never been 
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to any school and has never met even one other deaf 
person. Deafness does not exclude anyone from Heaven, 
neither will it place anyone in Heaven; some assert the 
latter to excuse themselves from caring for the Deaf. 

Scouts ought to learn this language, which is used by 
thousands of adults and children, instead of learning the 
Indian Sign Language, which they will hardly use. 

Oral pupils, instead of making up a language for their 
own use amongst their schoolmates, should become ac- 
quainted with this, to be better understood when they do 
use gestures, and the better to understand the gestures of 
others after school days. So many things militate against 
their understanding oral sermons and public lectures that 
they stay away or go to lectures and sermons in the so- 
called Sign Language; hence their need of knowing well 
the language of gestures. 

Parents, brothers, sisters, relatives, and friends of the 
Deaf should learn this Sign Language in the correct and dig- 
nified manner. These parents and others could then teach, 
correct, and help greatly in the development of the child’s 
mind, and not leave this to the neighboring children or to 
some evil-minded person, or condemn the child to remain 
untaught and undeveloped in mind until it goes to school. 
Often, through false shame, parents wish to have their child 
wait until it is fifteen or twenty years of age without this de- 
velopment with the vain hope that their child will sometime 
speak and understand speech as well as their hearing chil- 
dren. Many parents, brothers, sisters, teachers and relatives 
consider the deaf one as outside the pale of the human race. 
Such parents and relatives are of that class of persons, who 
make of the Sign Language a matter of grimaces and odd 
gestures; they are not even natural in their home-made 
gestures. There is much talk, and properly so, about the 
pre-school] day education, but how can this be done, if 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers cannot converse in- 
telligently with the child during its early years? It is 
claimed that the use of finger spelling and gestures will 
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spoil the grammar of their English writing; it is more 
true that without these helps many will never have any 
English grammar to be spoiled. It is not true that all orally 
taught children have good English; neither is it true that 
all the others have poor English. 





SELECTED NOTES FROM A PAPER READ AT THE 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION ON THE SIGN 
LANGUAGE AND ITS VALUE 


REV. MICHAEL A. PURTELL, S.J., INISFADA COLLEGE, 
MANHASSET, L. L, N. Y. 


Some years ago a Protestant publication, entitled The 
Silent Missionary, published a short article on the value of 
the Sign Language. A minister by the name of Clarence 
E. Webb, B.S., wrote the article. Let me quote three brief 
paragraphs from it: 


“The Sign Language is to the Deaf what sounds are 
to the hearing. In the hands of a skillful master it 
interprets for the Deaf: music and drama, poetry and 
art, science and literature, speech, with all its varied 
and wonderful possibilities to stir the emotions, move 
the will, influence conduct and determine destiny. 
In a word, it is impossible for those who do not under- 
stand the Sign Language, to comprehend its pos- 
sibilities with the Deaf, its powerful influence on the 
moral and social happiness of those deprived of hear- 
ing, and its wonderful power of carrying thought to 
intellects which would otherwise be in perpetual dark- 
ness. 


“For the Deaf, there neither is nor can be any 
substitute for the Sign Language. It is their original 
inheritance, their birthright, and their natural means 
of communication. Any attempt to substitute for the 
Sign Language some other method of educating the 
Deaf must, in the very nature of the case, prove 
artificial. 

“Other methods of educating the Deaf may, in 
some cases, prove helpful and beneficial, but can never 
become an adequate substitute.” 


In our enthusiasm for a wider use of lip-reading, we dare 
not close our eyes to the value of the Sign Language. We 
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admit that some deaf people do read lips surprisingly well 
and they do speak clearly, but they constitute a minority 
among the really deaf people. It is distressing to spend 
many minutes, with little or no results, trying to make out 
what a lip-reader (so-called) is trying to say to us. It is 
pleasant to a great extent to converse with the Deaf by use 
of the manual alphabet; it is delightfully satisfactory to 
converse with the Deaf by means of the God-given language 
of signs. 

The Sign Language is by far the most reliable—it is 
quick, snappy, most intelligible, being free of all those 
drawbacks, misunderstandings, uncertainties, energy-wast- 
ing motions, etc. that the votaries of lip-reading go through 
with little or no results. The vast majority of the Deaf 
themselves want the Sign Language to be preserved for- 
ever among them. It is their natural right, and it is, 
therefore, an injustice to the deaf child to be deprived of 
the Sign Language. 

A writer in a Deaf-Mute monthly publication had this 
to say: “We met a girl who attended a pure oral school for 
twelve years. We got nowhere with her during a half- 
hour attempt at understanding each other. The most re- 
liable means of communicating with the Deaf for those 
who do not know the Sign Language or the manual alphabet 
is the use of pad and pencil. Few, however, have enough 
patience to engage in conversation with the Deaf by the 
pad and pencil method. The oral method suits the child 
to the method or at least, it blindly tries to do so—blindly, 
we say, because it does so whether the child will profit 
by it or not.” 

We certainly feel that the more logical way is to suit 
the method to the child. Use the oral method if the pupil 
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can take it; use the Sign Language if lip-reading is too 
much for him. Parents of deaf children sometimes object 
to the Sign Language because they claim it attracts too 
much attention to their children in public. On the other 
hand, it seems to many of us, that the strained, unnatural 
tones emitted by the Deaf, in their endeavor to speak, 
really do attract just as much attention and comment as 
the Sign Language would. 





THE RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CASE HISTORIES AND CHARACTER FORMATION 
IN DEAF WORK 


REV. THEODORE A. OPDENAKER, Am. a FRANCIS’ CHURCH, 
METUCHEN, 


There is no distinct psychology of deaf-mutism and no 
distinct type of personality produced by deafness. The 
individual character of the person determines what the 
reaction to deafness is likely to be. Home environment, 
mental age, physical health, age at loss of hearing are some 
of the many factors that should be considered by those 
engaged in work among the Deaf. It is with this in mind 
that the priest or the teacher should set about his or her 
task with a thorough knowledge of the background of the 
condition of every deaf person. 


The person engaged in deaf work must always consider 
the effect that deafness has had on the deaf person’s 
character and outlook on life. He must also bear in mind 
that this effect will vary considerably according as the 
deaf person is congenitally deaf or adventitiously so. 

First of all, there is the one deafened by some acute ill- 
ness or accident. As has been said, his problem is dif- 
ferent from that of the congenitally deaf. The illness that 
deafened him naturally weakened his body and made him 
more sensitive. This, coupled with the pity and anxiety 
exhibited by parents and associates to make up for his 
loss, affects him adversely according to his age. A younger 
deaf person deafened by disease becomes very often the 
spoiled child demanding more than his share of attention. 
An older person suddenly deafened realizes his loss and be- 
comes resentful, morose, and suspicious. Then, too, the 
attitude of associates has its share in helping to develop 
undesirable characteristics. Conversation in which the 
Deaf cannot participate leaves them in a maze of wonder- 
ment and misunderstanding. The tardy response of the 
Deaf to a normal environment has led people to believe that 
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the Deaf are mentally defective, and this, in turn, forces 
them into an introverted world with all of the ill effects this 
condition is heir to. The thought that a deaf person can- 
not take an active part in the ordinary social activities of 
everyday life, has led him into jealousy and rebellion, with 
the sad result that certain types of Deaf resort to any ruse 
to attract attention. 

Next there is the one deaf from birth. He is the most 
handicapped of all deaf persons, for he has absolutely no 
perception of tone or sound, and is thereby deprived of one 
of the strongest stimuli to mental growth and development, 
namely, the spoken word. If such a one is deprived of all 
training in language until he is well past the pre-school 
age, his years of complete isolation from the world brand 
him as dumb, stupid, queer, and timid. During these years 
he tends to become more stubborn, seclusive, and intro- 
verted and hence, a very likely moral problem. The growth 
within such a person is based upon a complete dependence 
upon others. He refuses to assume any responsibility 
whatsoever—moral, mental, or physical. If he is caught 
in a wrong or sinful act, he will make it known that some- 
body else made him do it. When he does not learn his 
assignment, he offers his deafness as an excuse. If he is 
expected to do a bit of work or play a game, his deafness 
again is given as an excuse for not participating. 

These deplorable characteristics are merely a superficial 
growth caused by environment and condition, and are not 
an integral part of the inner being of a deaf person. Thus, 
the educator or the priest who does not consider the back- 
ground is not capable of understanding or remedying these 
evils. It is the great and the sacred responsibility of 
those engaged in the religious and educational care of the 
Deaf to replace these defects of character by qualities more 
in keeping with the dignity of children of God. 

Therefore, it seems imperative that the educator and 
the priest interested in deaf work should acquire a definite 
and comprehensive knowledge of every deaf person’s physi- 
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cal and environmental history. And this for purposes of 
reference as well as to serve as a basis for the character 
formation of the deaf person himself. 

Since Catholicism is something vital and practical, it is 
necessary that the educator instruct not merely in dogmatic 
content but also aim at moulding the will of the Deaf 
along definite moral lines so that they might have a Chris- 
tian control over their lives. It is essential, then, that a 
man’s condition and environment be understood if the 
educator is one day going to lead him on to that Christian 
perfection for which all men were created and regenerated. 
For this reason a census of the Deaf will be incomplete 
without an accompanying case history of every deaf person. 
While this is more important for the pre-school child, never- 
theless, it will be a great help to the directors of the Deaf in 
their dealings with the Deaf. For such knowledge equips 
the priest as well as the teacher with a composite picture 
of the people with whom they are dealing, and this makes 
for efficiency in deaf work. Each case history will reveal 
that every deaf person is an unique character, one who 
must receive special attention and guidance, if he or she is 
ever going to become a strong and perfect Christian. 
Thus, the census complete with case history will serve as 
a basis for character formation along definite Catholic 
lines. 

The first requisite for the successful conduct of life for 
the Deaf is true and noble character; the product of which 
is superior personality and efficiency ; the measure of which 
is service to God, to country, to home, to family, to neighbor, 
to all mankind. The development of character has always 
engaged the attention and has directed the energy of those 
responsible for the education of man and this should like- 
wise be the aim of those who are the educators of the Deaf. 
And these educators should always seek the means for 
achieving that goal in the best and most efficient way pos- 
sible. It is character, which is required for living a moral 
life successfully, and the keynote of life is the measure of 
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character which renders possible the fulfillment of high 
ideals as unselfish service. Since the most vital part of 
service is the inspiration of it, everyone turns to education 
for that inspiration and for that guidance. There is a 
universal acceptance of the idea that the ultimate aim of all 
education is development of character. Men have come to 
realize that character training is not a new type of educa- 
tion, but rather that it is the consciousness of the true end 
of education, the recognition that the chief purpose of the 
school is to glorify right living. Thus, our Catholic pro- 
grams to educate the deaf must provide definite provisions 
to train their characters. 

In one sense, however, character education of the deaf 
really expresses a changing conception of education, for 
one may note among many of the newer programs in the 
State schools, weekday religious education, and similar 
provisions for religious instruction. Evidently society 
feels that the older curricula have been found wanting in 
character training values and now it stands grasping for 
a new solution. It has realized that the search for a substi- 
tute for religious sanction in morality has been futile. It 
has concluded that no plan, however well conceived and 
organized, will of itself bring about the desired result, 
namely, that the Deaf will achieve ideal citizenship through 
the work of the school alone. The basis of character train- 
ing must be systematic education in religion, through which 
teachers and priests cooperate with God in perfecting the 
personality of the Deaf. 

Nevertheless, education through the deaf school has a 
very important function to fulfill in character training. 
Education must help to control and direct the forces in- 
fluencing human development. The direction in which 
education leads the Deaf will determine their future life. 
The most significant aims of education in training for 
character are the unfolding of personality and the develop- 
ment of efficiency. Such education consists in building up 
in the Deaf an organization of knowledge and ideals, of 
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habits and attitudes, which will aid in fulfilling life’s pur- 
poses. 

The mere teaching of character platitudes is all but 
futile. The Deaf should be guided in such a way as to 
produce satisfactory moral growth. Education is an active 
process; it is the doing of something; it is the cultivating 
and fertilizing of minds. Such education is possible only 
when basic virtues are embodied in the curriculum in such 
a way as to function directly in the conduct of the Deaf. 
The deaf school must be a moral laboratory. It must stress 
moral values in its government, instruction, and activities. 
So, for character training the emphasis must be placed not 
only on lessons, information, speech training, and _ lip- 
reading exercises, but also on guidance and supervised ac- 
tivity. The great business of life is to live in conformity 
to God’s way of doing things. The best preparation for 
later development is present right living, and right con- 
duct is the acid test of both right living and good citizen- 
ship. 

Although strictly scientific knowledge in the field of 
character development for the Deaf is lacking, educational 
research is beginning to investigate the learning processes 
and teaching techniques involved in character training as 
well as in intellectual and manual accomplishments. Even 
without adequate research it is apparent that training for 
character should be implicit in all of the activities of the 
deaf school life. It should not be something incidental, but 
a training for functional and dynamic, moral citizenship. 
Hence, the work of character training is a practical, every- 
day matter demanding constant attention and practical 
wisdom in its control. Training for character among the 
Deaf is worth just the difference it will make in the effi- 
ciency of the way in which the Deaf will meet all the aspects 
of all the experiences of life in its many complex relation- 
ships. 
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A WORD ON THE SPECIAL NEED OF SEX TRAINING FOR 
THE ADOLESCENT DEAF 


REV. STEPHEN J. LANDHERR, C.SS.R., Ph.L., DIOCESAN MOD- 
ERATOR OF THE DEAF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


All of us here, my dear Delegates, know that we are 
living in a world that is far from Christian. In our own 
beloved country we are aware of the fact that only one 
person out of every five or six is Catholic. Consequently, 
every available means must be used to protect our people, 
and especially our young people, against the pagan, mate- 
rialistic principles of the majority of those whom they 
meet. Our hearing children today need plenty of help, to 
keep themselves pure and holy. Now if the child who can 
hear needs proper sex training, then surely the deaf child 
needs it. 

You know, and I know, that many of our deaf boys and 
girls are receiving their sex knowledge from questionable 
and dangerous sources. Most of our Catholic boys and girls 
are in non-Catholic schools, since there are only about a 
dozen Catholic schools for the Deaf in the whole country. 
In non-Catholic surroundings, in the public schools for the 
Deaf, it is hard to expect our Catholic boys and girls to 
grow up with the proper love and esteem for holy purity 
and modesty. It is so much easier to be bad than it is 
to be good. It is so much easier to follow the crowd. And 
it is so hard to teach real morality, real purity and decency, 
real self-respect, without teaching Religion. So we can- 
not expect much worth while sex training in those schools 
that do not teach Religion. (Thanks be to God that now- 
adays more priests and Sisters are contacting the Catholic 
pupils in the public schools for the Deaf! More religious 
instructions are being given than before!) 

What about the home of the deaf boy or girl? Cannot 
the parents of the Deaf supply the proper sex training? 
It is true that the parents should supply such training: 
they have the primary duty and responsibility to do so. 
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But too often the parents of deaf boys and girls shirk that 
duty and responsibility. They leave it up to the school, 
and the school leaves it up to the home. What happens 
then? The deaf children are left to shift for themselves, 
to find out about sex training, the hard way, perhaps by 
trial and error! Between a deaf boy and his father there 
is too often a barrier, the barrier that springs from the 
deaf boy’s handicap. The father cuts down his conversa- 
tions with his deaf son to a minimum: it is to difficult to 
talk to his boy about everyday matters, much less about 
the delicate matter of sex. So, Junior does not know where 
to turn for information about sex problems! In despera- 
tion he may turn to an older classmate, or he may turn to 
shady literature. In either case, Junior is in great danger. 

In the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York City, 
where I still teach Religion to the Catholic pupils once a 
week, a Jewish teacher-in-training asked me one day last 
year: “What do you do for your Catholic boys and girls 
in regard to sex training? I answered that we strive to 
teach the children to love what is good and pure. I told 
her that knowledge of what is wrong is not enough pro- 
tection against it; you must teach the child to admire and 
to love what is good and pure. 

I do not think I am capable to settle here and now just 
how far we must go in our efforts to train the deaf adoles- 
cents in purity. All I want to say is, that each one of 
us should think about this delicate problem, and see what 
we can do to find the “golden mean” in sex training for our 
young deaf people. On the one hand, we have to avoid ex- 
treme reticence about sex matters; and on the other hand, 
we have to avoid telling them too much. I thank you! 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


REV. WILLIAM F. REILLY, DIRECTOR, ORGANIZATION FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING, ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


All of us are quite aware of the fact that no group can 
long exist in any community without exerting an influence 
thereon for either good or evil. As followers of Christ and 
as American citizens, therefore, we must be cognizant of 
the need for religious, moral instruction for ALL children— 
and that includes the Deaf. For that very reason there has 
been formed this “Deaf Section” of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. We of today owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to the pioneers (such as Fathers Moeller 
and Purtell) who have made possible our spreading in- 
terest in the various phases of education for the Deaf. 

Keeping in mind the aim of Catholic education, realizing 
the value of a section such as this, and mindful of a long- 
neglected group of deaf and hard of hearing children, the 
writer ventures to place before you a few thoughts on the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing child in the 
Public Day Schools for the Deaf in this country. The 
January 1937 issue of the American Annals of the Deaf— 
official organ of the Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf and the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf—tells us (page 11) that within the immediately pre- 
vious school year there were in operation 124 Public Day 
Schools for the Deaf with 527 instructors and 4,698 pupils; 
up to that time these schools had had under instruction a 
total of 18,787 children. Later statistics, we realize, would 
be even larger; these figures are used for the present paper 
as being the only ones immediately available and yet re- 
liable. Those who are acquainted with the growth of the 
“Day School” idea know that it has become much more 
popular in more recent years. 

The thought of these children (and we do not know how 
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many of them are Catholic children, by the way) comes to 
the writer because of the fact that his position as Diocesan 
Director of the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing in the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco brings him into contact, not only 
with the one hundred or so Catholic children in the Cali- 
fornia State (residential) School for the Deaf, but also 
with the deaf and the hard of hearing children in both the 
Oakland (Hawthorne) and the San Francisco (Gough) 
Day Schools for the Deaf. Our work at present amongst 
these handicapped children is confined to these three 
schools; in time we hope to direct a program in one of the 
San Francisco Junior High Schools which has special classes 
for these children. 

At one time all efforts at religious instructions for deaf 
and hard of hearing children here were confined to St. 
Joseph’s School for the Deaf (residential) located in Oak- 
land and then the only Catholic residential school for the 
Deaf west of the Mississippi River. St. Joseph’s (it may 
surprise you) is no longer physically in existence, though 
it is legally so; circumstances of varied hues brought about 
its discontinuance in June, 1939, after 45 years; at present 
we hope for, dream of, and work towards the day when it 
may rise—phoenix-like—from the ashes of yesterday. But 
even if some day it should so rise (and, please God, it 
WILL), we shall still have the problem of the religious edu- 
cation of our youngsters in these public day schools. 

The ideal so often expressed in Father Purtell’s articles 
through the years—“Every Catholic deaf child in a Catholic 
school for the deaf’”—is far from having been realized, we 
all know. The great reason, I suppose, is that we have too 
few such schools and those which are in existence are not 
within easy reaching distance of a large number of Catholic 
children; in addition, we are too well aware of the finan- 
cial difficulties which prevent even those in existence (in 
most cases) from competing on equal ground with State- 
supported schools for the Deaf. No “Santa Claus” has ap- 
peared to finance such schools fully; no “diamond from the 
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sky” has fallen into the hands of the directors of these 
schools which, consequently, “limp along on their weary 
way” and do the best within their limited means. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I personally am of the opinion that practically all 
of our diocesan superintendents of schools look upon the field 
of deaf education as something which does not concern 
them; not that I place the blame on their shoulders, under- 
stand! But I shall not go into that question here. 

As already stated, the problem of the religious education 
of our children in these public day schools for the Deaf will 
be with us even when we have the best equipped Catholic 
residential school for the Deaf in any definite section of our 
country. We shall have this problem always, just as the 
priests, Sisters, and Brothers in our parochial school sys- 
tems have it for their normally hearing children who still 
attend the ordinary public schools. There is and always will 
be a responsibility toward children not attending Catholic 
schools—whether those children be deaf or hard-of-hearing 
or normally hearing! We cannot shrug our shoulders and 
let the burden fall where it may; someone has to take it up. 
And that means WE must take it up. That means “Sunday 
School” (improperly so-called) and catechism classes for the 
these long neglected little ones of the flock. 

Time and again we in this field of education are told that 
we are creating new problems; as a matter of fact, we are 
merely unearthing old problems. We are not throwing a 
new responsibility on our Ordinaries; they always had this 
responsibility by the very fact that the Holy Father placed 
them in positions of authority. Rather, we are helping in 
the solution of problems long unknown and, therefore, long 
neglected. 

Keep in mind that we are dealing with youngsters who 
cannot be touched by the hymns in Church, by Sunday ser- 
mons—who cannot take active part, for example, in the 
“Stations of the Cross” and who, ordinarily, rarely attend 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and never can get 
out of the recitation of Our Lady’s rosary the sweet comfort 
that can be given to those who hear normally. These are 
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different from other tots of Christ’s great family who can be 
reached by any number of priests, Brothers, and Sisters and 
who can be helped immeasurably by their parents, brothers, 
and sisters in the sacred limits of the family circle. Our 
children have none of these helps, in most instances. 

Like other children, they will grow into manhood and 
womanhood; are we to let them be like “Topsy” who “just 
growed?” The appointment of a priest as Diocesan Direc- 
tor of the Deaf to care for the adults who use the Sign Lan- 
guage and, perhaps, for the children in a residential school 
(Catholic or State, makes no difference) does not by any 
means cover the whole complex problem. Such diocesan 
directors must reach out into this other type of school. And 
I am fearful that little—if anything—is being done for these 
whom Christ loves as He loves others. The Church’s com- 
mission to teach and to baptize is to ALL—including those in 
the type of school under consideration. A report on what 
is being done in this field might prove very interesting and 
useful. A picture of what has been accomplished in various 
parts of our country on this matter should prove rather 
valuable. 

Of course, we must first find the Catholic children in these 
schools, after we have set up the machinery for handling the 
problem. In our diocese (San Francisco) we have two 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet supported by the funds 
of our ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
HARD OF HEARING; these two Sisters were once on the 
staff of St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf (Oakland, Calif.). 
They have trained two Catholic High School girls and one 
Catholic College girl (both institutions under the care of the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary) who help 
with the State School program. In addition, these two 
Sisters travel to the residential schools on the Oakland and 
San Francisco sides of the Bay. 

With the help of these Sisters, the Director was able to 
obtain fine cooperation from Public School teachers so that 
the Catholic children were located, their parents contacted, 
and classes begun about seven years ago. Some of our chil- 
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dren have since gone on to the Junior High Schools; in Oak- 
land we have been able to continue working with them as 
that Public School was close to the school previously at- 
tended; in San Francisco we are at present trying to work 
out a program for these Public Junior High pupils. We had, 
therefore, a proper set-up—a good staff and then we had 
the cooperation of teachers and parents. 

Rather than run up against further possible difficulties, 
we chose NOT to use the public school facilities. Hence we 
contacted the pastors of the parishes in which these public 
schools were located. As a result the Franciscan Fathers and 
Dominican Sisters of St. Elizabeth’s parish in Oakland have 
given us the use of several classrooms on Tuesday of each 
week, after the regular school hours; and Monsignor James 
P. Cantwell and the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M., have per- 
mitted a similar arrangement at St. Brigid’s School in San 
Francisco on Thursday of each week. 

Thus we had the children, the teachers, and the locale. 
The next question involved transportation and that was 
solved by the use of the Director’s car along with a taxicab— 
all paid for from our own funds. With this arrangement 
we bring the Sisters to the proper parochial school, meet the 
youngsters at the public school and bring them to the nearest 
Catholic school, finally bringing each child home after one 
hour of instruction. It is not, of course, an ideal situation, 
for—amongst other reasons—we have the child at the “fag 
end” of the day. But it IS something—‘“a start,” let us say. 

Secondly, there is the manifold question of method: the 
proper classification of the children; deaf or hard of hear- 
ing? in what grade? how long has each child been in school? 
what is the extent of his vocabulary? Flash-cards, pictures, 
slate (blackboard) work—all these things come into the 
complete picture, along with the use of speech and lip-read- 
ing, of course, since these children are from “Pure Oral” 
schools and their teachers and parents object to the Sign 
Language which, in addition, the children themselves do not 
know. The small numbers in attendance thus far make it 
possible to do almost individual work which is very satisfy- 
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ing. At one time we had sixteen children under instruction 
in San Francisco (out of 35 in the school) and twelve in 
Oakland (a “peak” year). Still further, when the use of a 
hearing-aid proves worth while, we have our group hearing 
equipment (portable) set up. And now, with hearing-aids 
for individuals more readily available because of the lowered 
cost, still further good might be accomplished. We feel that 
funds given to our care might justly be used for the purchase 
of such where advisable; this should be especially useful in 
building up the required vocabulary for religious work. This 
latter question of a religious vocabulary is of great import, 
as you know; we are giving the child new ideas which he has 
not heretofore met in class; the educational process is, there- 
fore, slower than with children hearing normally. 

A third problem arising concerns the time of First Com- 
munion and of Confirmation. Should the children receive in 
a group, as a class of deaf or hard of hearing children? Or 
should they receive these Sacraments in their own home 
parishes as members of a regular class? We have followed 
the latter method: training the children, then informing the 
parents and pastor that the child is ready so that they usually 
receive these Sacraments with their own parish groups. 
Where a child is much older than others in the parish receiv- 
ing First Holy Communion (as so often happens) we have 
had wonderful cooperation from pastors and teaching Sis- 
ters who have permitted a sort of private First Communion 
gathering of the family in the Sisters’ Chapel and have 
afterwards even served breakfast for the child and family. 

Fourthly, one of our big stumbling blocks is the inability 
to know the families well; you do not have the opportunity. 
especially with parents working in these war days. Though 
I have taken these children to their homes over a period of 
years, once each week, my own experience is that the parents 
(in most eases) do not even bother to wave an “hello” to 
you as you leave the child at the curbstone. With the work 
thus spread over a wide area and with phases other than that 
of the children to handle, one does not have the opportunity 
to know the family background, etec.—something which is of 
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great import, especially with these children. But maybe 
that will be cleared up some day, too, e. g. formation of a 
miniature P.T.A. where you can talk things over with the 
parents and help them in the religious training of their little 
ones. | | 

Throughout all this there is that eternal question of 
“funds”: how is all this financed? Well, when we first 
started the Chancery Office gave us a monthly allowance 
“until we could get on our own two feet”—“Off of W.P.A.,” 
as our Archbishop expressed it. And off of it we did get 
after two years or so. We made it a point to lecture to any 
group willing to listen to us; that included, for example, 
Knights of Columbus Councils, Councils and Institutes of 
our Young Men’s Institute, and our Young Ladies’ Institute, 
P.T.A. groups, N.C.C.W. and Holy Name societies, Catholic 
Ladies’ Aid chapters, Catholic Daughters of America, and 
even Rotarians, Kiwanis, Lions, Woodmen of America, Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, etc.—almost ANY group (with- 
in reason). It meant, also, addresses to Public School P.T.A. 
groups as well as County and City Nurses’ Associations and 
the student bodies of our Catholic Hospitals and Colleges and 
High Schools. 

As a result, when we started to have benefits (such as card 
parties and the like), people knew what they were for and 
they consequently supported such things. At first these 
were arranged by the various groups themselves: they would 
tell us, obtain our approval, and then conduct the affair, 
giving us the proceeds. As we grew, we changed the method 
and sponsored such affairs ourselves: one in Oakland and 
one in San Francisco each year, thus not annoying people 
all year round. These groups appointed committees to rep- 
resent them in these affairs. And now we have done away 
with such benefits completely by our newly organized ST. 
JOSEPH’S AUXILIARY (just one year old). Contribu- 
tions to this are absolutely voluntary ; we have no officers and 
consequently no “politics” which sometimes can hurt such 
work as ours. Memberships are: (1) Regular: 50c per 
month, (2) Annual: $5 per year, (3) Perpetual: $50. In 
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our first year we have 639 contributing members and only 
89 of them failed to “keep up the good work” so far. These 
are not necessarily deaf or hard of hearing people; in fact, 
most of them hear normally. 

In recent weeks the priests of the Archdiocese, having 
been approached on the matter, have been very ready to en- 
roll to help the good work. Two things are thus accom- 
plished: (1) more people know of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing and (2) financial aid is secured. 

On the friends of yesterday we build tomorrow’s dreams. 
Therefore, ours is the task to make our children known and 
understood; once that is done, the work WILL have friends. 
The picture given is presented with the thought in mind that 
perhaps a long neglected group will receive more attention 
and with the hope that someone, somewhere, somehow will 
present a workable program and a worth while catechism 
suitable for our children in these public day schools for the 
Deaf ; to date, I find ALL catechisms quite unsuitable for our 
purpose. Here’s a challenge: DO something for the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing child of the Household of the Faith, 
to be found in the schools herein under consideration. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1944, 11:00 A. M. 


The first meeting of the Major Seminary Department 
was held in the East Room of the Claridge Hotel. The 
meeting was called to order by the President, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Edward G. Murray of Saint John’s 
Seminary, Boston, Mass. The opening prayer was said by 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eus- 
tace, Bishop of Camden. 

A motion was made and carried to empower Monsignor 
Murray to appoint the usual Committees on Nominations 
and Resolutions. The following appointments were then 
made: 


On Nominations: Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., 
Washington, D. C., Chairman; Rev. Joseph C. Fenton, 
S.T.D., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. Joseph P. Meaney, 
M.M., Maryknoll, N. Y. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Richard M. Plunkett, O.S.A., A.M., 
Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. Daniel M. Leary, C.M., J.C.D., 
Northampton, Pa.; Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., 
Washington, D. C. 

Thereupon the President in his usual felicitous style pre- 
sented the Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop 
of Camden. A very gracious honor was bestowed upon the 
Seminary Section by His Excellency, the Bishop of Camden, 
when in addition to writing, he also personally presented a 
paper on “Some Aspects of Seminary Training.” His Ex- 
cellency, a distinguished seminary professor for some two 
decades prior to his elevation to the Episcopate, summoned 
his own rich, warm, mellow experience to hold us entranced 
with a fullness of thought, beauty of phrase, and logic of 
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development as must needs make his address memorable in 
the annals of the Major Seminary Department. We thank 
His Excellency for the grace, the freshness, the sprightli- 
ness, the logic of his discussion of problems so intimate to 
our daily routine as often to preclude our viewing them in a 
right perspective. 

One point, especially, of His Excellency’s paper, to-wit, 
more training in Church Latin, created spirited discussion. 
Monsignor William Kelly of New York stood out frankly 
for the hallowed classical training. He did not dispute His 
Excellency’s demand that seminarians be brought into closer 
contact with the Latin of the Schools, if they are to use 
their textbooks intelligently. But at the same time he held 
out for an intensive training in the classics as the best way 
of developing in seminarians the culture becoming to the 
priesthood. 

Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., brought out the feasi- 
bility of harmonizing the study of Ecclesiastical Latin with 
the classical tongue. Here the experience of Father Plass- 
mann’s years of training seminarians for the priesthood 
blossomed forth into rich suggestion as to ways of bringing 
this harmony to pass. Monsignor Gleason of Saint Charles, 
then, took the floor to express himself in favor of bringing 
more Church Latin into the curriculum. But he foresaw 
one difficulty. Would accrediting agencies take an under- 
standing attitude? Where an institution is seeking en- 
trance into a Regional Accrediting Association, it would be 
quite out of the question to add more Latin to the already 
crowded classical branches and vet meet the demand of such 
associations. Father Plunkett, 0.S.A., thought more could 
be done for Ecclesiastical Latin if better methods of study 
in texts were developed in seminarians. He pointed out a 
common error in seminarians, namely, a typewriting of 
notes as a method of study. 

After this discussion the morning meeting was closed. 


The afternoon meeting opened with a_ thoroughly 
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scholarly paper by the Reverend Daniel McColgan of Saint 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., on “The Integration of 
the Social Sciences with the Courses in Theology.” Clear-cut, 
concise, yet replete with stimulating thought, the talented 
speaker pointed out how the social sciences could be blended 
with the doctrine of the Mystical Body in the Dogmatic 
courses and with the treatises on Justice and Contracts in 
the Moral and Canon Law tractates. 


In the discussion which followed, Father Creeden, S.J., 
of Weston, expressed his keen appreciation of the paper 
read. He agreed heartily with the conclusions of Father 
McColgan but doubted that a special course in Economics 
in the Theological Department was necessary to implement 
these conclusions. Father Francis Connell, C.SS.R., like- 
wise thought with Father Creeden that Economics is an 
immense field in itself and would require too much of a 
seminarian’s time to master. He thought that we must be 
satisfied with a solid training in the general principles of 
Charity and Justice. Father Joseph Quigley of Overbrook 
stressed the overcrowding of courses already prevalent in 
the theological departments and demanded more time for 
absorption of the matter on the part of the seminarians. 
Father Francis Gilligan of Saint Paul was of a like mind 
with the author of the paper. With good will and a yielding 
here and there, a course in Economics, he felt, could be easily 
introduced into the Department of Theology. He main- 
tained, in fact, that such a course appeared obligatory. 


The second paper of the afternoon session was written 
and read by the Reverend Francis J. Gilligan, A.M., S.T.D., 
of Saint Paul Seminary. It was entitled, “The Influence of 
the Seminary in Sustaining An Interest in Catholic Social 
Teaching After Ordination.” This address was at once 
vital, learned, and practical. Father Gilligan caught the 
attention of his audience and held it by a lively account of 
actual field work initiated by the seminarians in their course 
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and continued in their parish work, years after ordination. 
Naturally, the paper evoked much discussion. 

Monsignor Meyer of Saint Francis, Milwaukee, expressed 
his appreciation of Father Gilligan’s work. But he insisted 
that extracurricular field work done by seminarians in 
course could not be countenanced at Saint Francis. Semi- 
nary regulation forbade such activity. Father O’Meara like- 
wise stressed the impossibility of allowing field work by 
students in course, in view of the strict rule of his Seminary 
to the contrary. Father McColgan of Boston pointed out 
how seminarians in course might easily become acquainted 
with diocesan social work and agencies through lectures and 
visits to the Seminary by priests in charge of such diocesan 
social institutions. Monsignor Murray wisely cautioned 
against an over-eagerness on the part of seminarians for 
social field work, an over-eagerness which might become an 
obex to the pursuit of Theology. There is a leaning on the 
part of the seminarian toward the practical against what 
he may regard as the theoretical. 

Thereafter the meeting closed with prayer offered by the 
President, Monsignor Murray. 


SECOND SESSION 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 1944, 10:30 A. M. 


To this session was welcomed the Minor Seminary Sec- 
tion. We were honored again by the presence of His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, Bishop 
of Camden, who opened the meeting with the customary 
invocation of the Divine Blessing on our work. 

Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., then read his very 
masterly paper, “The Place of the Ecclesiastical Seminary 
in the Mystical Body of Christ.” The learned author entered 
at once into the heart of his subject by an appealing deline- 
ation, rich in imagery, of the Rite of Ordination wherein 
he demonstrated its intimate union with the concept of the 
Mystical Body. Again and again the dexterity of his 
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blending the prescriptions of the Rituale in both the Minor 
and Major Orders with the doctrine of the Mystical Body so 
recently set forth in the encyclical, Mystici Corporis, merited 
our deep appreciation. The ideas and even the language, 
at times, of the Mystici Corporis flowed ex immo corde out 
of the Ordination Rites. This paper was an inspiration, a 
lifting of spirit to the heights of the Seraphic Doctor, Saint 
Bonaventure, the text of whose exquisitely classical work 
was employed to confirm and illustrate the Very Reverend 
author’s statements. Time, and we so regretted the fact, did 
not permit a discussion of Father Plassmann’s work. 

From the lofty elevations of the Seraphic Doctor, we 
descended in the address of Mr. Eugene Butler of the 
Legal Department of the N. C. W. C. to the very mundane 
consideration of the Selective Service Draft and Seminaries. 
Quite evident was the air of concern and deep interest on 
the part of the audience as Mr. Butler began to read. His 
exposition of the Selective Service Law and its bearing upon 
seminaries was clear, simply phrased, and satisfying. At 
the close of his talk a veritable barrage of questions greeted 
the genial expositor of the law. Perhaps every listener in 
the crowded audience would, if time allowed, have placed a 
question before Mr. Butler. 

His assurance that the recent letter of Colonel Dunkle on 
accelerating courses of studies in the seminaries was not 
directed against institutions of our Faith and would, more- 
over, have no standing in court was full of comfort and 
strength. His answers to questions on the intricate working 
out of Selective Service directives upon different classes of 
clerical students brought us all light and assurance. 

The morning session was far overtime, when called to 
a close by Monsignor Murray. 


THE AFTERNOON AND CLOSING SESSION 
In the round-table discussion of Seminary Problems, the 
one uppermost in the minds of the Reverend Fathers pres- 
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ent, namely, compulsory acceleration of Seminary courses, 
jumped to the fore immediately. There was a vigorous 
expression of opinion in condemnation of the recent direc- 
tive of Colonel Dunkle, as an intrusion of the civil power 
into the field of religion. Father Francis Connell, C.SS.R., 
Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., Father Joseph Fenton, 
Father Joseph Quigley, and many others of the clergy as- 
sembled, deplored this new attitude of the Selective Service 
Board and advocated a staunch resistance to its demands. 
How contrary to the prescriptions of canon law was such 
an acceleration of clerical studies was stressed again and 
again. Finally it was moved and passed that the Resolu- 
tions Committee embody this opposition of the Major Semi- 
nary Department to acceleration of seminary courses in a 
strongly couched resolution and that a letter by the Presi- 
dent of the Seminary Section accompany this resolution to 
set forth in more ample language the mind of this Depart- 
ment. 

Thereafter the Committee on Nominations made its re- 
port. Their recommendation, that the officers of last year, 
namely, President, Right Rev. Msgr. Edward G. Murray, 
Boston, Mass.; Vice President, Right Rev. Msgr. Albert G. 
Meyer, S.T.D., Saint Francis, Wis.; Secretary, Rev. John J. 
Clifford, S.J., Mundelein, Ill., be held over for the ensuing 
year was unanimously accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions is as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 
I. 
- Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend Bartholomew J. Eustace, for 
his interest in the Seminary Department and for his 
scholarly paper. 
II. 
Resolved, That in the death of His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend John B. Peterson, past President of the National 
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Catholic Educational Association and of the Seminary De- 
partment, this Department has lost an indefatigable cham- 
pion and an invaluable aide. 


III. 

Resolved, That the passing of His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Francis W. Howard, former President of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, constitutes a dis- 
tinct loss to the Association. 


IV. 

Resolved, That votes of thanks be extended to all the 
Fathers who wrote and delivered papers at the meetings 
of this Department, as well as to all who stimulated discus- 
sion and who contributed to the same. 


V. 


Resolved, That a recommendation be made to the effect 
that professors of Moral and Pastoral Theology stress the 


importance of the applications of the principles of these 
sciences to current social problems, and the obligation of 
the priest to contribute to the solution of these problems. 


VI. 
Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference and to Mr. Butler for 
information received on the Selective Service Act. 


VII. 


Resolved, That the acceleration of courses, if necessary, 
and provisions for vacations in major and minor seminaries 
come only from ecclesiastical authority and not from any 
civil authority, because of the rights of the Church in this 
matter. 

JOHN J. CLIFFORD, 8.J., 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


SOME ASPECTS OF SEMINARY TRAINING 


MOST REV. BARTHOLOMEW J. EUSTACE, S.T.D., BISHOP OF 
CAMDEN. 


It is true, as everyone knows, that after ordination young 
priests generally give up further study of those sacred sci- 
ences which so seriously occupied them during their semi- 
nary days. This is not necessarily an impeachment of the 
young men in question. The same thing happens in the 
secular professions. The young lawyer and the youthful 
physician are, as they put it, engaged in the practice of law 
and in the practice of medicine. This seems to say that the 
days of theory in these matters are considered as belonging 
to the past—to the past of student days. I venture to 
affirm, therefore, that theological magazines are at least 
as much consulted by priests as legal and medical journals 
are by lawyers and ohysicians. As for more serious read- 
ing, it is possibly fair to say that the matter about equally 
divides itself—priests reading theology to the same extent 
that lawyers and doctors peruse the tomes of their respec- 
tive and learned professions. 

I should not like to be held too closely to the foregoing 
statement which, by its nature, is hardly susceptible of 
proof. I think, however, the general impression is cor- 
rectly gathered, namely, that young priests, young physi- 
cians, and young lawyers study in approximately equal 
degree. If anyone be found to dissent, I shall not quarrel 
with him. Perhaps such an one will agree with the state- 
ment that neither young priests, nor young lawyers, nor 
young physicians study quite enough and of that there can 
be no doubt whatever in anyone’s mind. 

Concerning the case of our own younger brothers, I think 
it may be said that latterly affairs have somewhat improved. 
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It becomes increasingly the practice for younger priests to 
devote themselves to special courses in preparation for 
special work. The teaching office, as performed in the 
classroom, becomes more and more each year the responsi- 
bility of many young priests. This circumstance has led 
them to prepare themselves in those branches of knowledge 
which it will afterwards be their duty to impart to others. 
In the department of Church law, an ever growing need for 
Canonists has sent back to their books hundreds of younger 
priests. These and other like facts, however, in no wise 
touch the problem we have set ourselves to consider. We 
propose speaking not of a special but of a general interest 
in study, particularly as found, or not found, in those whose 
principal duties are not related to books. It is our position 
that this general interest does not exist. Anyone knowl- 
edgeable of the true situation will agree to as much. What 
are the reasons and what the causes for a situation so little 
desirable? 


Mr. Churchill once remarked in the House of Commons 
that the Early Fathers of the Church were wont to discuss 
the question as to whether or not it was legitimate to take 
good advice from the devil. My own readings in Patristic 
literature are not extensive enough to enable me to say 
either that such a question was agitated or that it was not. 
Since, however, I happen to be a former seminary profes- 
sor, and since furthermore what I am now about to say con- 
stitutes a fairly serious charge against my tribe and kind, 
I ask you to accept what I say as the confession of one who 
knows himself guilty and gives, as a devil, advice he hopes 
you will find good and therefore adopt. 


? 


as Max Beerbohm somewhere says, 


“There is always,’ 
“something rather absurd about the past.” This I feel to 
be especially true of my own professional past. Consider 
the facts. For twenty-one years I lectured on Logic, both 
major and minor, yet never won an argument. This was 
not altogether my fault. Even I must have been right some- 
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times. The point is I never could get anyone to admit that 
I was right. Strangely enough this disgusted me not with 
others but with myself. Latterly, matters go somewhat 
differently. Since becoming a Bishop I win arguments. 
Oddly, this now disgusts me with others, for I perceive their 
assents are not based on the cogency of my reasoning, but 
on a variety of other considerations. This pleases me as a 
Bishop; but displeases me as a logician. To be simultane- 
ously pleased and displeased is not a satisfactory state of 
mind. “But in the meanwhile, during the twenty-one 
years,” you ask, “what of the students; what were they 
doing?” The students were listening. In a seminary the 
students are always listening. Sometimes they are also 
learning; but whether learning or not, they are always 
listening. This, I think, brings me to the heart of what I 
have to say. 


The pedagogical methods of present employment in 
American Seminaries are excellent for the imparting of 
knowledge. The same methods are not so well conceived in 
regard to the formation of scholars. The distinction is 
between erudition and scholarship. There is plenty of the 
former; but only very little of the latter; and it is hard to 
see how the case could be otherwise. For six or more years 
the student at our great ecclesiastical institutions is an 
auditor of admittedly competent instructors, but in general 
rule he is an auditor tantum. What is asked of him is that 
he be attentive to the lecture, take such notes of the lecture 
as he may consider necessary or useful and be prepared at 
examinations to render account of all he has heard. Much 
of this is, of course, good—in a measure, much of it is 
necessary—but all of it is not quite enough to make a 
scholar. The happy result of scholarship can only be 
achieved when the student is, from time to time, remanded 
to his own resources. Only then will he learn how to study 
by himself. I am, therefore, on the exceedingly safe ground 
of recommending to this audience of seminary instructors 
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that they work rather less and have their students work 
rather more. 


All tracts in theology are difficult, but some are less so 
than others. Choosing one of the less difficult, I wonder if 
it would be feasible to leave its working up to the private 
initiative of an individual student? There are sections of 
the tract De Novissimis, for instance, which are not greatly 
difficult and make, in point of fact, rather pleasant reading. 
It should be possible for an average student to explore these 
regions by himself. Sent out thuswise on an intellectual 
Odyssey, the student may have theological adventures of 
such kind as to arouse in him an abiding interest in finding 
out things for himself. Perhaps he will learn how to study 
by himself. With a good textbook for consultation, Den- 
zinger and a list of collateral reading in his hand, let him 
fare forth to the seminary library, discover what he can 
and bring back to his tutors the results of his findings. 


In that individual enterprise is not sufficiently encouraged 
by our present seminary methods, we find a first reason why 
priests do not as a rule study after their ordination. When 
the lectures stop, study ceases. The young priest has not, 
in point of fact, any intellectual habit other than that of 
listening to a professor and of digesting the professor’s 
utterances. The priest is thus placed somewhat in the 
position I once saw occupied by a Roman professor of my 
own school days. This kindly old gentleman’s lectures were 
delivered from notes which were compressed into an in- 
credibly small space on a single, diminutive and very yellow 
sheet of paper. The minuscule characters on this sheet of 
paper seemed wholly disproportioned to the lengthy lectures 
given by their aid. Yet brief as the notes were, an incident 
proved them as indispensable as they were brief. One day 
a vagrant breeze (which surely must have lost its way when 
it came to Propaganda’s crowded and stuffy aula) blew in 
through the window and carried away the paper and with it 
the precious notes. Straightway the lecture stopped, nor did 
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it again begin until the notes were recovered from the floor 
to which they had fallen. The old gentleman then explained 
the situation to us. “Si carta cadat,” he said, “tota scientia 
gallopat.” I am not maintaining that all knowledge gallops 
away when the last lecture of the deacon year is concluded. 
I merely point that from then on there is generally no fur- 
ther advancement on the part of the usual student. For 
him the days of study are over. 

It has been well said that every one is good for something, 
if only to give advice. Laying aside, therefore, all claims 
to everything else, I feel I may advise, and strongly advise, 
all responsible persons to see to it that habits of independent 
study are carefully cultivated in seminaries in order that 
after ordination men will know how to continue their 
studies, if happily they wish to do so. 

There is a second. obstacle to the pursuance of clerical 
studies after ordination. I refer to the large subject of the 
Latin language and to the fact that most theological treatises 
are written in that language. 

It is readily appreciated that even a somewhat unfamiliar 
language sets up a serious barrier between the ideas it ex- 
presses and the reader or listener trying to understand. It is 
a barrier not easily surmounted and one, furthermore, which 
in the matter of Latin exists for most of us. Were I among 
the first to discuss our deficiencies in this regard I might 
be able to tell you something you had not heard before. As 
the affair stands, the situation is as well known to your- 
selves as itis to me. I have, therefore, only one observation 
of possible value to make and it concerns the current meth- 
ods of teaching Latin in Catholic secondary schools and col- 
leges. I am unable to see why the prospective student of 
the Church should be sent through a variety of classical 
texts in the attempt to teach him Latin. This is as though 
a foreigner beginning his study of English were to have 
Shakespeare and Milton put into his hands as texts from 
which to start the learning of our language. I yield to 
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none in my love of the classics of the Latin language. To 
be a good Latin classicist is an excellent thing; to desire 
to be such, is a laudable ambition; but to acquire the accom- 
plishment is to attain the crown of Latinity. It would be 
much better if the Latin of the textbooks afterward to be 
used were made the basis of instruction. I do not mean 
that the very textbooks themselves should be put into the 
hands of the younger student, for then the subject matter 
would present a difficulty. I do mean that the Latin con- 
structions and vocabularies of the textbooks should con- 
stitute the basis of the student’s instruction. He is not 
afterwards going to use the elegant expressions of the great 
classical authors, nor the polished idioms of those who have 
made themselves accomplished Latinists. Why, then, send 
iim to these sources? Better far to begin simply. For re- 
tincment’s sake the advanced student might be sent to the 
Latin Fathers, to the New Testament, and to such other 
documents as are plainly worded and constructed. Is it not 
good pedagogy to start with what is easy and to advance, 
by gentle stages, to what is more difficult? Are the letters 
of Cicero, the odes of Horace, the prose of Caesar the easiest 
and most readily understandable texts we can find? Cer- 
tainly not; but what of this: “Ut confessio sit integra, de- 
clarari debent omnia peccata mortalia post baptismum 
commissa et nondum directe remissa.” It is Latin of this 
kind which I should think would be made the basis of in- 
struction and not that couched in the elegancies of Livy or 
Tacitus. 


I do not hesitate to say, therefore, that the problem of 
post-ordination studies depends, in no small measure, for 
its solution on this other matter of proficiency in Latin. 
The methods of the past have failed of their purpose. I 
make the suggestion, therefore, that in teaching Latin to 
students intended for the Church, we abandon classical 
texts in favor of the more usable compositions of contem- 
porary Latin authors, with an occasional excursus, for more 
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advanced students, into the writings of the Fathers, the 
philosophers, and the theologians of our own Churchly 
household. 


We have so far considered two aspects of the problem of 
Clerical studies in the post-ordination period of the priest, 
namely, the present methods of instruction in seminaries, 
and these we have seen to be unfavorable to subsequent in- 
dependent study; and, secondly, the impoverished Latinity 
of young priests which militates against further examina- 
tion of subject matters almost completely couched in that 
language. There is a third and final consideration to which 
we would now like to devote a few concluding words. It 
concerns the spirit of the environment in which the young 
priest immediately finds himself in being first assigned to 
a mission. 


It must be confessed that in this age and country the 
Lady Wisdom has somewhat lacked of admirers, or at least 
of lovers. The contemplation of first principles is not par- 


ticularly our habit. The studies principally held in esteem 
by us are those which are termed “practical.” This prag- 
matic approach to the things of the mind has greatly 
injured true scholarship, for it has excluded the pursuit 
of wisdom for wisdom’s sole sake. All around us we see 
the devastation wrought by practical men, but in no direc- 
tion has their action been more hurtful than in the field of 
study. It greatly injures the mind of a young man to con- 
stantly point out to him the practical nature of this, and 
the utility of that. Truth needs no justifying other than 
that which it supplies to itself. There is no need to appeal 
to the profit, to the utility, or to the practicality of truth. 
There are in the world, it is to be hoped, beautiful useless 
things and they not the least valuable. If we were to ex- 
amine the matter closely, we would find that pure intelli- 
gence is the cradle of everything and, in the long run, the 
source of whatever is estimable even in the practical order. 

In the seminary, therefore, and in the years that follow, 
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young men should keep before their minds the nobility of 
the purely intellectual and the great benefit of a cultured 
mentality. Let them be brought to consider the many things 
a man must learn, almost for the very purpose of forgetting 
them, in order to acquire the fine patination of true learn- 
ing. A young man under the influence of these ideas will 
have no need of being told what to study. It is, as I think, 
quite useless to outline courses of study for young priests to 
follow after their ordination. The thing to do is to give 
them a love of study and of reading. They will find out for 
themselves what to study and what to read. They will, 
moreover, find, invent, purloin, or create an opportunity 
to indulge their tastes. 

It is for the foregoing reason that in this paper I have 
said nothing about what the young priest should study after 
ordination. It is only important that in the seminary he be 
taught how to study, that he gain some mastery of the Latin 
language and that finally he forsake those canons of prac- 
ticality which make of true wisdom a superfluous thing— 
which wisdom is not. 





THE INTEGRATION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES WITH 
THE COURSES IN THEOLOGY - 


REV. DANIEL T. McCOLGAN, Pu.D., PROFESSOR OF MORAL 
THEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY, SAINT JOHN’S BOSTON 
ECCL. SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Your Excellencies, Reverend Fathers: 

The world today is filled with men who would curb the 
activity of the Catholic Church and confine her to the 
sacristy and the sanctuary. In so many words these over- 
zealous friends of Caesar would say to the Church, “Confine 
yourself to the conducting of services of worship and to the 
teaching of people how and for what to pray. Your proper 
concern should be the Mass and the Sacraments. You 
should not meddle with things mundane and secular.” 

To these men, and to some few of her own so-called “lib- 
eral” children, the Church replies, “Non possum non loqui”’ 
(I cannot but speak). 

Indeed, the one true Church of Christ, if she is to remain 
true to her trust and fulfill her divinely designated mission, 
cannot be silent about many matters apparently mundane, 
secular, and proper for private interpretation. Although 
the Church has as her primary and principal domain the 
worship of God and the salvation of souls, she is also the 
God-assigned custodian and interpreter of moral truths. 
She has the right of limited entrance into non-spiritual 
fields, such as economics, politics, and family life, on the con- 
dition that moral issues are involved. 

Down through the centuries the Church has justified her 
judgments upon social and economic matters by declaring 
that she has not only the right but the obligation to do so. 

Because the Church is the guardian of truth and morality, 
it is part of the duty of the Church to defend truth, to expose 
error, to condemn immorality, and to counsel righteousness 
everywhere and always. She must help men along the path 
to perfect happiness in Heaven, a goal to be gained only by 
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conduct in accordance with right reason and good morals. 
The Church would deem herself remiss in her duty if she 
did not declare to man in all his undertakings what was in 
accord with correct morals and what was contrary to them. 
This must be done in matters pertaining to the economic or 
business world, as in any other phase of man’s strivings. 
As Leo XIII phrased it: 


“Tt is the opinion of some, which is caught up by the 
masses, that the social question, as they call it, is merely 
economic. The precise opposite is the truth. It is first 
of all moral and religious and for that reason its solu- 
tion is to be expected mainly from the moral law and 
the pronouncements of religion.” ! 


To be true to her trust, the Church must not merely teach 
and interpret the right, but must positively assist men to live 
according to the moral law in every aspect of their lives. 
The Church must not merely set forth her principles; she 
must translate them into practice. Her duty in the matter 


does not end with the declaration that an injustice is to be 
removed. She must labor to remove it. She cannot leave 
the solution of the problem entirely to individuals or to civil 
authorities. She must cooperate with them in their effort 
to solve it. She must aid men to live decent lives here on 
earth so that they may attain to deathless existence and 
supreme happiness hereafter—the future reward merited 
by sound stewardship here and now. 

The Church, conscious of her spiritual mission, is also 
cognizant of the fact that earthly and economical obstacles 
may likewise impede man’s spiritual progress. The Church 
is deeply aware of the close relationship of man’s spiritual 
to his social welfare. She realizes that if you give workers 
a higher standard of living and culture, you assist them in 
living more virtuous lives; and if you deny working people 
their rightful share of goods, you erect the greatest barriers 

1 Leo XIII, Encyclical on “Christian Popular Action,” 1901 (Graves 
de Communi), p. 10. 
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to their eternal salvation.2 For “before anything else man 
must live, must find nourishment, clothing, and comfortable 
shelter.’ # 

Now it is hard for a man to make spiritual progress when 
he is propertyless and unemployed. It is no easy thing for 
a badly housed family to live a moral life. It is difficult for 
a man to practice justice and charity toward his fellows 
when he is a victim of poor wages, excessive hours of work, 
hard impersonal labor relations, and is forced to compete 
with working mothers and immature children. Where labor 
is monotonous and exhausting, where man serving the ma- 
chine lives, as a mechanical adjunct, in a world of belts, 
wheels, and iron forces, his spiritual sense is dulled, if not 
killed, and his whole development is veered toward a ma- 
terialistic view of life.+ 

Accordingly, the Church realizes that unemployment, 
housing, working conditions, labor relations—all—involve 
grave moral issues and have a distinct religious bearing. 
To ameliorate these, to reduce the materializing process is 
to spiritualize man and save him for the higher things of 
life. For the Church to deny guidance and positive help on 
these points would be a grave dereliction in her duty and 
men would rightly reproach her for her delinquency. 

The important issues of social organization and economic 
relations between men cannot escape the tribunal of mor- 
ality. Their calibre is either good or bad, and either con- 
ducive to, or repellant of the kind of life which man must 
live upon earth if he is to gain Heaven. With real and 
sufficient reason, therefore, the Catholic Church has claimed 


2 Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D., “Training the Priest for Leadership 
in the Social and Economic Field.” The National Catholic Educational 
Bulletin, vol. XXX, 1933, p. 604. 

8 Father Cathrein, S.J., quoted by Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., in “The 
Study of Social Problems in the Seminary.” The National Catholic 
Educational Bulletin, vol. V, 1908, p. 445. 

4Rev. William J. Kerby, Ph.D., “The Study of Social Questions in 
the Seminary.” The National Catholic Educational Bulletin, vol. V, 
1908, pp. 440-1. 
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for herself the right to intervene in questions of economic, 
social, and political interest because of their most impor- 
tant bearing on the spiritual welfare of mankind. 

A second forceful reason for clerical social activity is 
that such participation is becoming more and more a neces- 
sary condition for the effectiveness of the priest’s spiritual 
ministry. The Church realizes well that the only available 
means of reaching the souls of a great number of working 
people is by assisting them to secure that bodily welfare to 
which they aspire, and that it is through the body that she 
can reach the soul. The Church feels justified, therefore, 
in expressing her concern over social and economic problems 
which with increasing insistency and pressure weigh upon 
the modern man. 

To the modern priest, Social Science and Social Action 
constitute no mere hobby or diversion, but a necessary part 
of his directly spiritual activities, an important phase of his 
priestly vocation. After all, his priestly vocation is not 
only to celebrate Mass, preach and administer the sacra- 
ments, it is also to persuade people to attend Mass, to hear 
his sermons, and to receive the sacraments. Today, to at- 
tract the multitudes living in our industrial centers, the 
priest must understand and be properly informed on the 
issues raised by labor unions, labor legislation, social secur- 
ity, wage and hour laws, reform movements, Communism 
et al. If he does not, as Monsignor Kerby warned many 
decades ago, “he ceases to be a leader.”*® The laboring 
classes keenly interested in projects affecting their material 
betterment will more readily seek close communion with 
their clergy, if the clergy are known to have a practical and 
understanding sympathy with movements for social im- 
provement. A practical sympathy! 

Many of the obstacles hindering the faithful from the 
practice of their religion being social, the Church must help 
men to rediscover their way to Church, to assist those who 


5 Loc. cit. 
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have lost their way to the confessional and altar rails by 
paving thereto a social avenue. 

To ask whether the priest may occupy himself with all 
that concerns the very life of society and especially the vast 
majority of the people of democratic America, is to ask 
whether the priest is to be a priest, and whether he should 
employ all effective ways of winning the confidence of his 
people by manifesting an interest in their most vital daily 
problems. The priest’s duty, his purpose, his mission is to 
devote himself entirely to the good of souls in every phase 
of human life—-the individual, the family, industry, school, 
law, government, and world affairs. He should be with his 
Divine Master and like that Master—a Servant and Saviour 
of each and all. 

With such a responsibility for social action laid upon the 
clergy, a work requiring wide and accurate knowledge, it 
is only natural to suppose that some effort should be made 
during their period of seminary training to prepare them for 
it. The initiation of seminarians into social science and 
their development therein would seem indispensabie and 
inevitable. It would seem that this science must be acquired 
in the seminary since the priest in the mission generally has 
not the time to take up such study.® 

While fully recognizing the heavy demands already made 
upon the seminarian’s time, special instruction in social 
science must be imparted, because the social and spiritual 
leadership of the priesthood is at stake. If the priest lacks 
the knowledge and sympathetic appreciation of the condi- 
tions and problems of his people, a knowledge essential to 
leadership, he will be supplanted by others who may form 
the minds of the people against Christ and the Church.’ 
The Popes recognized this challenge. The oft expressed 
sentiments of previous Pontiffs were reiterated by Pius XI, 


6 Rev. Charles Plater, S.J., “The Priest and Social Action.” Lone- 
mans, Green; London, 1914, p. 155. 
7 Kerby, op. cit., p. 438. 
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the “Pope of Catholic Social Action” when he declared in 
his encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno.” 


“All candidates for the sacred priesthood must be 
adequately prepared by an intense study of social 
matters.”’8 


Monsignor John A. Ryan, preeminent trainer of priests 
for the Social Apostolate, anticipated this papal directive 
when in 1908 he declared: 


“The seminarian should receive an amount of social 
instruction which will be fundamental and scientific; 
which will be sufficiently intensive to make him ac- 
quainted with the vital facts of current social condi- 
tions, tendencies, and doctrines; which will be suffici- 
ently stimulating to give him a lasting interest in these 
phenomena and which will be sufficiently thorough to 
enable him to deal intelligently, justly, and charitably 
with the practical situations that he will be compelled 
to face afterward.” 


The social sciences, therefore, as a portion of the semi- 
nary curriculum cannot be mere electives, to be studied or 
shunned, they must be obligatory. Yet, within the realm of 
obligation there may be drastically varying degrees of em- 
phasis. This emphasis depends on the answers to several 
questions. 

. What social sciences are taught? 

. By whom are they taught? 

. At what point in the seminary curriculum are they 
taught? 

. How many semester hours are assigned to them? 

. What methods are employed for imparting the social 
sciences? 

6. What is the seminary attitude toward the social 

sciences? 

We shall briefly consider each of these in order, empha- 
sizing thereby the integration of the social sciences with the 
theological curriculum. 

1. What social sciences are taught? Among the older 


8 Pius XI (1931), “Forty Years After.” N.C. W. C. edition, p. 46. 
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social disciplines, there are usually listed political science, 
economics, history, ethics, religion, education, and juris- 
prudence. While a smaller number comprise the newer 
social sciences—anthropology, penology, sociology, and 
social work.® 

For religion, ethics, education, and history, and special 
phases of jurisprudence, distinct and adequate provisions 
are made in the -seminary curriculum outside the social 
science sequence proper. On the remaining social sciences 
different professors place varying emphases. Those who 
subscribe to the thinking of those brilliant social scientists 
who have brought lasting lustre to the Catholic University 
(Monsignor John A. Ryan, Monsignor William J. Kerby, 
and Bishop Francis J. Haas) place prime emphasis on eco- 
nomics. As they see it, “economics” constitutes the best 
basis for the Social Science course. They argue in behalf 
of economics somewhat as follows: 

The science is pretty well crystallized; the aspects of 
social organization and function that it investigates are 
fundamental. Furthermore, the destructive problems of 
the present and immediate future are largely economic. 
Text study, supplemented by systematic investigation of 
everyday economic phenomena, would quickly organize the 
social experiences of students and develop the habit of co- 
ordinating and interpreting commonplaces of life.1° Start- 
ing from such a foundation, the later study of social proc- 
esses, social institutions, and social problems, would be par- 
ticularly advantageous. 

Monsignor Haas insists that, in addition to a comprehen- 
sive grasp of history and principles of economics, the semi- 
narian should have a like knowledge of the history and 
functions of Government." 

Those following the Kerby traditions would insist, in 


® Edwin, R. A. Seligman, “What are the Social Sciences?” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, vol. 1, pp. 3-7-. 

10 Kerby, op. cit., p. 442. 

11 Haas, op. cit., p. 607. 
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addition, upon proper emphasis on the history, methods, 
and principles of social work—public and private. With 
variety there is, however, no contradiction. The different 
social sciences have a close inter-relationship. Each ap- 
proaches from a different viewpoint problems that may be 
common to all. 

II. By whom are the’seminary social sciences taught? 

Authorities are agreed that the first step to be taken in 
charting the course of Social Sciences in the seminary would 
seem to be the introduction of a specialist in social sciences 
into the faculty. Then, the treatment of the subject matter 
will be thorough, authoritative, marked by individuality and 
precision. 

Bishop Haas, former seminary rector and nationally es- 
teemed social scientist, uses strong words in impressing the 
imperative of a skilled social science instructor on the semi- 
nary staff. 

“It is safe to say that if the social science instructor 
lacks graduate training in economics and government, 
it would be far better if he did not discuss social prob- 
lems at all. Untrained and inexpert teachers of social 
science may, and not infrequently, do more harm than 
good. It is not uncommon to hear of priests relying 
on the inadequate training they receive in the semi- 
nary rushing into industrial disputes and making 
very serious blunders. The prime necessity, therefore, 
is that every seminary have on its staff at least one 
trained, qualified faculty member assigned exclusively 
to the social sciences with ample opportunity to par- 
ticipate in social movements and especially to con- 
tribute to the literature of the field. Anything less 
leaves an important gap in seminary training, and a 
major part of seminary work undone.” 2 

It should also be observed that the value of such a trained 
teacher is not limited to his regularly organized class lec- 
tures. The influence exerted by him on his fellow pro- 
fessors, through conversation and conference, will be con- 





12 Tbid, pp. 605-6. 
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siderable and telling. His “extracurricula”’ contacts with 
the student body, by way of personal consultation, advice, 
and assistance given in the preparation of special discus- 
sions and papers on social questions, his priestly nurturing 
of students of superior ability (who having a special apti- 
tude for the social sciences, may be considered for later 
advanced academic training as future leaders in the work), 
the gradual equipment of a representative social science 
library under his direction—all these are additional, dis- 
tinct advantages entailed in the attachment of a social 
science specialist to the seminary faculty. 

III. At what point in the seminary curriculum should the 
social sciences be taught, and how many semester hours 
assigned to them? 


A survey of social studies, as conducted in American 
seminaries, undertaken in 19351% by the Redemptorist 
Father, Paul Stroh, revealed that about 78 percent of these 
Social Study courses were given entirely in the Department 
of Philosophy (in the majority of cases by the regular 
philosophy professor). Less than 20 percent were given 
entirely in the Department of Theology. (Theo. I or II 
(Cycle) (1); Theo. III (2); Theo. IV (3)). One seminary 
gave an obligatory course during four summer sessions from 
the second year of philosophy to the third year of theology. 
Six seminaries gave one semester to social studies, 20 gave 
two, another gave three, and four gave four semesters. 
The number of semester hours varied from 2 to 12, the 
average being 5.3 hours. 

Convinced, as we are, of the necessity of teaching the 
social sciences in the seminary, if our future priests are to 
be prepared adequately for their practical ministry, it 
should be a matter of moment to determine at what precise 
period in the seminarian’s course then can best be given. 


13 Rev. Paul Stroh, C.SS.R., “Social Studies in American Seminaries 
Today—A Factual Statement.” The Ecclesiastical Review, vol. III, 
no. 4, Oct., 1935. 
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Pope Leo XIII would appear to favor the last years of 
the Theology course as best for tutelage in the social sciences. 
Writing to the Bishops of Italy on the eighth of December, 
1902, he said: 


“We desire that, towards the end of their education 
in the seminaries, the aspirants to the priesthood 
should be instructed, as it fitting, in the pontifical docu- 
ments which deal with the social question and with 
Christian Democracy.” !4 


It has been observed (I think with sound reason) that 
as these words refer specifically to “the papal pronounce- 
ments on social matters,” a case can still be made without 
affront to papal desires for placing the major social science 
studies in the philosophical curriculum, as long as provision 
is made for the study of the Encyclicals later on in the 
Theology course. 

There are, however, many who would advocate placing 
the social studies late in the seminarians course, arguing 
that just as no one would advocate teaching pastoral the- 
ology in the Philosophy course, or in the first year of the- 
ology, so they should not advocate a similar place for social 
studies which like “Pastoral” constitute a part of the “‘fin- 
ishing off’? process, the proximate, immediate practical 
training of the young priest. Granted that the theory of 
the social sciences might well be taught in the philosophy 
curriculum, it is deemed by men of this mind a grievous 
mistake to forget them and their practical implications 
during the theology tour. 


Father Victor Green, O.M.Cap., declares on this point: 


“In four years much can be forgotten and much 
water can pass beneath the social and economic bridge, 
and a student who had a rather thorough, but early 
and theoretical training in these sciences, might step 
out into practical work sadly out of touch with every- 





14 Cited in Plater, op. cit., pp. 153-4. 
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day problems, unless he has at least kept up his reading 
on these subjects.” 15 

There are not a few eminent seminary professors who 
are convinced that the social sciences could be taught more 
effectively, and beneficially in the very last year of theology. 
Bishop Aloysius J. Muench, in addressing this very Depart- 
ment almost a score of years ago, suggested that the fourth 
year of theology might be devoted to the practical problems 
of the priesthood, among which he enumerated many of a 
decidedly social service sort.1¢ 

Pedagogically this suggestion has much to recommend it. 
The young cleric, eager for action, naturally evinces a more 
intense interest, and devotes more diligence to pursuits 
which are directly related to the practical chores of his im- 
mediate future. The more remote the prospect of practical 
application of class knowledge, the harder it is to maintain 
interest, the greater the inclination to regard it as purely 
academic, the surer the inroads of time’s proclivity toward 
forgetfulness. 

Should the proposal of a fourth year of theology devoted 
to a practical consideration of all pastoral problems, in- 
cluding the social, prove impossible, opportunity can (and 
should be) found for consideration of social questions and 
problems in conjunction with the study of moral theology. 
To be sure, this would necessitate considerable redistribu- 
tion of course matter. But such an effort must be expended, 
if an up to date moral theology (abreast of and conscious 
of modern economic, political, and social changes and im- 
pacts) is to be proffered to the seminarians. 

What modern moralist could complete his treatise of con- 
tracts without the payment of proper attention to the social 
significance of labor contracts, minimum wages, family al- 


15 Rev. Victor Green, O.M.Cap., “The Social and Economic Sciences 
in Our Curriculum.” The Franciscan Educational Conference, vol. 
XVI, no. 16, p. 189. 

16 Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, “Sociology in the Seminary Curriculum.” 
The Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, vol. XXIII, 1926, p. 596. 
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lowances, unemployment insurance, strikes, monopolies, 
price gouging, profiteering, stock watering, and other 
kindred notions? 


My plea for a proper pursuit of the social sciences carries 
with it no suggestion that our staple subjects in the philo- 
sophical and theological curriculum be curtailed. For at 
least two reasons, such a suggestion would be ill advised. 

First. The truest understanding, the best assimilation 
and most fruitful utilization of the social sciences is con- 
tingent upon a sure and deep grasp of philosophical and 
theological principles. 

Second. Experience testifies that the seminarian needs 
more instruction in philosophy—not less; deeper acquaint- 
ance with dogmatic and moral theology—not less; more 
Church history—not less; more work in Sacred Scripture— 
not less; more skill in preaching—not less. Somewhere a 
happy middle course must be struck. 

IV. What methods may be employed for imparting the 
social sciences? 

There are three main methods whereby the seminary may 
fulfill its papally enjoined obligation of “adequately prepar- 
ing candidates for the priesthood by the intense study of 
social matters.” (Pius XI. Q. A.) 


First. There may be regular specific seminary courses in 
the social sciences formally conducted by a faculty member, 
dealing not merely with economic and social principles, but 
with details of economic and social organization. 


Second. There is the method which finds the seminary 
yielding to those who deprecate any addition to the staple 
seminary academic diet. Without adding to the traditional 
scholastic subjects, the seminary can combine social studies 
with the standard courses in the curriculum. We have sug- 
gested how this might be done in conjunction with moral 
theology. It is, however, equally evident that history, 
Sacred Scripture, philosophy, dogmatic (esp. re-Mystical 
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Body), and pastoral theology could certainly make rich con- 
tributions to the attainment of the plea of Pius. 

The Third Method. Stands midway between these ex- 
tremes. This approach to the problem would widen the 
curriculum and increase the facilities for study of social 
matters on the basis of an increased use of the student’s 
spare time. This would include any one or combination 
of the following: 


(a) Private study under the control and guidance of 
a professor. 

(b) Study clubs and debating societies. 

(c) Class papers on special social problems. 
Occasional Jectures by externs. 

(d) Practical work, especially during vacations, field 
trips, et al, e.g., the conducting of vacation schools, 
the governing of parish clubs, the directing of 
recreational work, the managing of or counseling 
at Catholic summer camps for boys. 

Occasional field trips to social institutions (both 
public and private). Volunteer social work along 
the lines of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

Whatever method is selected, the seminary faculty is 
charged with the responsibility of insuring that the young 
Levites entrusted to their care are “adequately prepared” 
in mind and heart for social action. 

In closing—one last word of warning! 

To even its most zealous and ardent devotee, social science 
is still only a handmaid to theology. Zeal for social study 
can never justify priest or seminarian in drifting into a 
frame of mind that undervalues, disparages, or deviates 
from sound theology. However, zeal for social science and 
subsequent zealous Social Action will help American priests 
remove one perennial reproach to their priestly ardour. That 
reproach is as potential in its sting today, as it was over three 
decades ago, when thus pointedly phrased by Archbishop 
Joseph Schrembs of Cleveland: 


“It is astonishing how socialists and demagogues 
without one tenth of the learning and culture of our 
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priests, manage to get the ear of the men; and it is 
humiliating to confess that we are losing them. The 
sturdy sons of Ireland and Germany and Poland and 
other Catholic. countries come to us with a rich in- 
herited faith and we are letting them slip from our 
grasp every day. The Church accomplished the stu- 
pendous task of converting their forefathers from the 
gross superstitions and immoral practices of Paganism, 
and we find it next to impossible to hold them in the 
faith.” 17 


Even if the truth hurts, it should bestir the sincere soul 
to action. 


17 Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, “The Seminary from the Viewpoint of 
a Parish Priest.” The Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, vol. 
V, 1908, p. 465. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEMINARY IN SUSTAINING AN 
INTEREST IN CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING 
AFTER ORDINATION 


REV. FRANCIS J. GILLIGAN, A.M., S.T.D., ST. PAUL SEMINARY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Two years ago the Federal Government indicted 29 of the 
national leaders of the Socialist Workers Party. Of that 
number at least 19 were persons who had been baptized, 
received some Catholic education, and subsequently strayed 
from the Church. Several of them told the writer that in 
the days while they professed Catholicism they had not so 
much as even heard that the Church had a social doctrine. 
Fortunately in their defection these members of that Marx- 
ist party are not typical of the Catholic laity, yet they may 
be representative of some widespread ignorance in those 
days. During the dark years of the depression many of the 
ardent partisans of a clerical speaker on the radio insisted 
that for the first time from him they learned of the social 
encyclicals of the Popes. 

It does not seem to be a rash generalization then to assert 
that prior to 1932 many of the Catholic people in the United 
States knew little about the social gospel of the Church. 
And their ignorance was not culpable. It was due to the 
absence of any such teaching in the catechism classes and 
in the pulpit. And the absence there is attributable to the 
fact that the Catholic clergy, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, were not interested in the social encyclicals although 
some of them publicly developed very personal economic 
theories. The great Pastoral Letter issued by the American 
Bishops in 1919, which was expressive of such far-sighted 
counsel in economic and social matters was distributed and 
faded unnoticed. Indeed in that decade after the First 
World War most of the citizens of the United States, both 
Protestant and Catholic, were satisfied with the existing 
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economic order. They were contented. Much of that dust 
of contentment settled upon the clerical cloth. 

For that deficiency in the clerical mind prior to 1932 the 
seminaries must accept partial blame and bow in a fervent 
Confiteor. Often in those clerical institutions the social 
teaching of the Church was treated almost as summarily as 
the daily newspaper. Yet the blame is not exclusively that 
of the seminaries, since in varying degrees all of them tried 
to give some attention to those topics. While formal courses 
in Economics and Sociology were not offered, a few of the 
manuals in Moral Theology gave substantial treatments to 
such topics—notably that of Tanquerey. The institution 
the writer attended during that period, assigned an hour 
each week to the explicit treatment of the morality of social 
problems. Furthermore, those who criticize the seminaries 
for this deficiency should be mindful that those institutions 
also deal with members of the fallen race. There were other 
failures. Despite unremitting emphasis it is suspected that 
complete success was not achieved even in those days in the 
matter of developing habits of fervent daily meditation and 
habits of systematic preparation of sermons. But for the 
deficiency, the seminaries must accept partial blame. 


For seven years prior to the Second World War the prac- 
tices were different. Changes in the curriculum were made. 
Formal courses in Economics and Sociology were estab- 
lished and the theology of social topics received a more ex- 
tended development. Accompanying that renaissance in the 
institutions was a quickening interest amongst the younger 
priests who were active in the ministry. However, there 
is no reliable evidence of the extent to which that new em- 
phasis extended amongst the laity. 

But just at the time that concern for the reconstruction 
of the social order was growing to be an integral part of the 
clerical mind, the destructive wagons of war were wheeled 
out and concern about social and economic problems was 
eclipsed. Many of the young priests active in those fields 
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marched off with the soldiers and sailors and the seminar- 
ians were absorbed about problems related to early ordina- 
tion. There is grave danger that the gains may be lost; 
there is danger that genuine and constructive concern about 
economic and social problems may cease to be an integral 
part of the young cleric’s mind. And as Doctor McColgan 
so vigorously indicated—the consequences to the Church will 
be tragic if in the minds of the people the priests are not 
identified with prudent and constructive efforts to correct 
the sharp inequalities in the economic order. 


I. 


One form of insurance against the loss of the achieve- 
ments of the last decade is the continuance of the courses 
in Economics and Sociology. A knowledge of those sciences, 
as Doctor McColgan so systematically demonstrated, is 
indispensable to an understanding of the mind of a modern 
American, and of the forces which influence so deeply the 


lives of the Catholic laity. 


But the mere presence in the curriculum for philosophers 
of courses in Economics, Sociology, and Political Science 
will not substantially correct the deficiency in the clerical 
_mind which existed prior to 1932. Courses can be offered 
in the seminary and yet exert a minimum of influence upon 
the attitudes of the growing cleric. Years ago much of the 
matter presented in the classes in rubrics and canon law 
was discounted by the students, since from some other source 
they acquired the conviction that such subjects were unim- 
portant. Fortunately, that attitude has been altered. 

In addition to those formal courses the seminaries must 
utilize other devices and methods if they are to mould 
priests, who in addition to the primary tasks of preaching 
and sacramental administration will work untiringly to 
reconstruct the social order. Doctor McColgan in his 
scholarly paper has effectively demonstrated from the 
language of the Popes that such work is necessary for 
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priests. Toward an examination of some of those methods 
and devices the rest of this paper is devoted. The treat- 
ment, however, cannot take the form of a systematic array 
of authorities since little has been written on this phase of 
seminary activity. Rather it must be presented as a series 
of general statements whose truthfulness will stand or fall 
as far as they conform to the recognized psychological 
reactions of the young cleric in other matters. 


It might be helpful, however, before discussing those 
methods to insert here a paragraph relative to the signifi- 
cance of the phrase, “The Social Teaching of the Church.” 
Patently much of the content of the course in Moral The- 
ology is an expression of the social teaching of the Church. 
The tracts on the virtues of charity and of religion are 
dominantly social as is the tract on the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. Yet those topics have received comprehensive treat- 
ment and are usually excluded from the content of the 
phrase. The phrase seems to refer more to the teaching of 
the Church in regard to the nature and the functions of 
civil government, to the Church’s attitude toward wages, 
profits, prices, and interest on loans, to the Church’s teach- 
ing relative to the organization of the industrial order 
through labor unions and vocational groups, to the Church’s 
attitude toward the contact between races, and also to its 
attitude toward the problems which flow so constantly 
through a Catholic charities office. 


II. 


Of all the devices which the seminary might use in this 
phase of clerical training, undoubtedly the most important 
is the identification of the social teaching of the Church with 
theology. Regrettably there has been a tendency on the part 
of American priests to regard such subjects merely as mat- 
ters of economics and sociology. If they are merely ques- 
tions of those branches, then for the clergyman they have a 
very minor significance. For in his judgment his primary 
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task is to present to the people dogmatic truths about the 
nature of God, the nature of Christ, and the nature of the 
Sacraments. His task is to present the moral principles of 
Christianity and to solve cases of individuals on the basis of 
specific principles; and to the degree that the seminarian 
approaches nearer to the priesthood, to that degree does he 
discount speculative topics and concentrate on the matters 
he must preach from the pulpit, or exercise in sacramental 
administration. Consequently, if the social teaching of the 
Church is to be thought of as merely economics or sociology, 
then the maturing theological student will give it less and 
less attention. On the contrary if it is labeled as moral 
theology and as an integral part of the Catholic tradition 
which must be accurately transmitted, then the clerical pre- 
occupation with it will be more enduring; and obviously the 
task of expounding accurately the social teaching of the 
Church as it is expressed in the social encyclicals and the 
decrees of the Roman Congregations is the function of moral 
theology. Also it is surely the function of speculative 
theology to attempt by the established laws of logic to draw 
out the valid inferences which may be made from the 
encyclicals of the Popes. Unfortunately, too, many pro- 
fessors of moral theology in the past when teaching the tract 
“De Justitia” have disregarded in large measure these topics, 
just as the writers of theological manuals prior to 1931 dis- 
regarded a development of the doctrine of the obligation of 
an employer to pay a living wage. 


III. 


‘Equal in importance with the need of identifying Cath- 
olic social teaching with theology is the necessity of con- 
stantly cautioning the seminarian about the exceptional 
obstacles peculiar to this field. The seminarian should be 
warned about the urgent need of prudence and tact in these 
matters. He should be warned also about the tendency of 
an interest in the social teaching of the Church to wither 
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rapidly in the priesthood. The memory of a warning can be 
a stimulus and a consolation. 

One such obstacle is the atmosphere in some rectories. It 
can be an effective acid for burning out all social interests. 
Rivaling the seminary in its influence upon the young priest 
is the association with the pastor and the older assistants. 
They enjoy the blessing of the authorities and are accepted 
by the people. They, by action and phrase, exemplify the 
customs of parish and the traditions of the priesthood. 
Their ways are naturally accepted by the newly ordained as 
the road of the priesthood. And since their clerical thinking 
was moulded prior to the issuance of Quadragesimo Anno 
they often are not interested in the principles of social re- 
construction and at times even dismiss such topics as phases 
of politics which have no place in the priest’s mind. A very 
rugged interest must be cultivated in the seminary if it is to 
survive that environment; and it can be cultivated if it is 
nurtured with many admonitions. 


Another obstacle working against the preservation of 
such interests is the very limited field in which a young 
priest may act. Unless the diocesan serman schema makes 
more ample provision, the young priest may speak on such 
topics only several times during the year. If he preaches 
more frequently he is apt to be branded as an oddity. The 
direction of study clubs will afford some field for work. But 
beyond those activities there is very little that he can do 
until grey appears in his hair and stains on his clothing. 
Very properly if as a young priest he attempts to mediate 
strikes or arbitrate industrial disputes he will be described 
as extremely imprudent. He must wait until age clothes 
him with better judgment and balance. Then after his pro- 
motion to the pastorate when he is free to exercise initiative, 
the whole social scene may have changed as it is changing 
during this war. The evils which were discussed in the 
seminary may be gone and a new progeny which he does not 
identify may have seized the spirits of men. In those days, 
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then, he must and will offer the Holy Sacrifice, administer 
the sacraments, build churches, pay debts; and as a result 
he may be tempted to judge these to be the only priestly 
functions. He will yield to that temptation unless he was 
reminded again and again in the seminary that while sacra- 
mental administration is primary, activity in social recon- 
struction is obligatory and meritorious, and that it involves 
much spirituality, courage, and intelligence to make the 
proper applications of principles in a changing social world. 


IV. 


The evils of the abrupt transition from the seminary to 
parish life have frequently been described. Those evils 
appear also in the matter under discussion. In the seminary 
the student’s social thinking is greatly associated with the 
physical incidents of the institution. When he leaves the 
seminary the environmental factors fall away and some- 
times interests decline with them. It is possible, however, 
that those interests could be so threaded that they would 
survive even after the rupture. One device might be that 
in those seminaries where those in major orders are per- 
mitted great freedom of movement, they occasionally be 
allowed on free afternoons to come in contact with lay spe- 
cialists that they will encounter later in the priesthood. 
During the days of his deaconate a cleric might be encour- 
aged to brave the line of workmen standing outside the 
offices of some labor unions and to go in and meet the lead- 
ers. If he does that occasionally during his deaconate there 
is some probability that he will do it during his priesthood. 
It is through such contacts that the priest will exert a bene- 
ficial influence upon the industrial order. Obviously, it will 
not be done through attending meetings of the elderly ladies 
of the parish laudable as that is. Likewise the deacon who 
is to minister in a rural diocese might be encouraged once or 
twice to walk down the frigid halls of the agricultural col- 
lege or into the even chillier offices of some leaders of farm 
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organizations. The cleric who has done just that will later 
have an acquaintance with and constructive influence upon 
the organizations of farmers which dominate the thinking of 
his parishioners. 

In peacetime the summer vacations are long enough so 
that with profit the older seminarians could be encouraged 
to spend several weeks in the office of the Catholic Charity 
Bureau. There they could become familiar with the thor- 
oughness of much of the work dene by Catholic and non- 
sectarian agencies, and these interests since they are associ- 
ated with physical factors distinct from the institution, 
might eventually lead to a closer cooperation between the 
parish and the Catholic social agency. 

To avoid misunderstanding the writer wishes again to 
vehemently assert that it is fully recognized that the most 
primary task of the seminary is the development of the 
spiritual life and the formation of a sacerdotal character, 
and to achieve those objectives considerable isolation from 
secular interests is indispensable. But some seminaries 
have judged it fully compatible with the spiritual develop- 
ment to allow the older theologians on one afternoon a week 
to teach catechism or to visit the sick. In such institutions 
in addition to such excellent corporal works of mercy it 
seems that it would not be too drastic an innovation if the 
deacons were allowed occasionally to visit the agricultural 
college or some other social agency. Those who criticize 
any such mild departure from the traditional routine should 
also concede that complete isolation for six years has not 
always produced the high degree of initiative and experi- 
enced resourcefulness which a zealous priest must con- 


stantly exercise. 
We 


Since an interest in the social teaching of the Church 
seems to be so frail and withers so quickly in the priesthood, 
there is still another device to which seminaries might give 
some attention. This would be an association of young 
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priests formed for the purpose of continuing the study of 
the social encyclicals of the Popes. The incentive for estab- 
lishing such a group might fittingly come from the seminary. 

In the seminary with which the writer is associated, there 
grew up an institution of that type. It was productive of 
good, and since reference to it might suggest other helpful 
methods, the writer presumes to describe here its simple 
genesis and activities. 


About the year 1935, some of the third-year theologians 
approached one member of the faculty about the formation 
of a club for a deeper study of the Church’s teaching on 
social matters. At the time it was judged to be just an- 
other one of the established clubs that are fertilized in the 
autumn, blossom through the winter, and wither in the 
spring. The request was also made that some member of 
the faculty would give a series of lectures to the group. 
Either because of laziness or good judgment, the faculty 
member demurred, suggesting rather that the seminarians 
should prepare the papers and the faculty member would 
listen, taking only a minute at the end for counsel or cor- 
rection. That procedure was followed and the group 
survived. 


During their deaconate year it was possible to place the 
members in contact individually with lay leaders in their 
respective fields. They spent an occasional afternoon in the 
agricultural college or in the labor temple. They attended 
a few sessions of the juvenile court. They examined the 
files in the Catholic charity offices. One excellent advan- 
tage of those contacts was that the seminarians saw social 
reconstruction not as a golden nebulous ideal toward which 
all should strive, but rather as a slow sweating thing in all 


its raw realities. They were prepared for the depressing 


shock which a young priest experiences sometimes when he 
meets the leaders of social reform agencies for the first 
time; shocks which have disillusioned many. The semi- 
narians met some labor leaders who were honest and gifted 
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and some who were neither honest nor gifted. They met 
unctuous farm leaders whose only actual concern seemed to 
be that of holding a job. They saw the mice of apathy, 
jealousy, and hatred which gnaw away at the life of all 
social reform agencies. Here too it should be observed that 
these occasional contacts did not apparently interfere with 
the spiritual life of the deacons. After five years of resi- 
dence in the seminary it was assumed that the spiritual life 
of the deacon had acquired sufficient vitality so that it 
would withstand some few hours of contact with non-clerical 
forces. It did not interfere with the classes in dogmatic 
and moral theology since repeatedly they were reminded 
that these other activities were secondary. 

During that deaconate year the members spoke some 
sharp words about what they judged to be indifference on 
the part of the parochial clergy toward social problems. On 
the eve of ordination, however, the faculty member re- 
minded them of their criticism and ventured the prophecy 
that after six years they would be no different unless they 
constructed some device to preserve their interests in the 
Church’s social teaching. They did. It took the form of an 
association of young priests—alumni of that seminary— 
who were to meet annually, and conscious of having devel- 
oped some type of a social heritage they solemnly and suc- 
cessfully bequeathed to the sub-deacons their practice and 
tradition. 

One year after ordination they met, read papers and dis- 
cussed them as was their custom as deacons. It was also 
voted to meet at places where older priests had achieved 
notable changes in the social order. The second meeting, 
larger in numbers since another class had been ordained, 
was held at the Subsistence Homestead Project which had 
been inspired by Monsignor Ligutti. The third meeting, 
amplified by members from a third class, was held at a well 
known home for boys. The fifth meeting was held at Austin, 
Minn., where the Hormel Packing Company has developed 
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an excellent system of an annual wage. Over sixty priests 
attended that meeting and ten papers were read by the 
priests. In the evening Mr. Hormel and the leaders of the 
CIO sat in with the priests for a three hour discussion about 
the Church and industrial problems. During those years the 
club continued as a tradition of the deaconate year. The 
deacons kept in contact with the association of priests and 
also with the diocesan groups, which in two cases had grown 
out of the annual meetings. Since Pearl Harbor the at- 
tendance has declined because over fifty members of the 
group are now ministering to the armed forces. 

One interesting feature which manifested itself as the 
association of priests evolved, was the type of topics which 
the committee selected for the papers. While the aim was 
primarily that of preserving an interest in social problems, 
there was an increasing number of papers on the more essen- 
tial priestly activities such as methods in dealing with differ- 
ent types of penitents, source material for sermons, or spir- 
itual reading for priests. There was also a demand for 
papers correlating social reform with the liturgy, and the 
demand was partly carried out at the last meeting by closing 
it with the recitation of compline. As a result this society 
became a priests’ discussion group where matters relating 
to the priesthood were discussed. Obviously their spiritual 
life and priestly character were strengthend. 

As regards the preservation of an interest toward the 
Church’s social teaching, the advantages of the association 
were considerable. The aspiration and ideals of the semi- 
nary days were revived; stories of successes and failures 
were exchanged. From those contacts strength came to the 
priest who was trying, despite serious obstacles, to make 
some contribution toward Catholic social reconstruction. 
In addition to those general advantages there were concrete 
achievements. One priest established an employment 
agency with the permission of his Bishop. Another with 
the cooperation of his pastor formed labor unions in a town 
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where wages had been extremely low. Another became the 
rural life director in his diocese. Many were active in labor 
schools, while a fair number quietly infiltrated into labor, 
farm, and cooperative organizations, spreading as they went 
some concept of sound principles of reconstruction. Un- 
fortunately, however, a disappointingly large number did 
nothing and lost interest in that which they had most 
vehemently advocated during their student days. The asso- 
ciation flourished healthily until the avaricious hand of war 
took off most of the members as chaplains. At present it 
resembles an emaciated victim of famine. But may our 
Lord bless it and keep the interest alive so that it may 
flourish again when peace comes. 








THE PLACE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY IN 
THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


VERY REV. THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M., PH.D.,S.T.D., PRESI- 
DENT, ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY, 
ST. BONAVENTURE, N. Y. 


I am to answer the question: “Where is the place of the 
Ecclesiastical Seminary in the Mystical Body of Christ?” 
and I hasten to reply, with serene conviction, that the answer 
is given clearly and succinctly on the time-worn pages of 
the Ritus Ordinationis of our venerable Pontifical. Strange, 
that people, and especially priests of the Church, should 
complain that the doctrine of the Mystical Body was for 
centuries buried in oblivion, when, as a matter of fact, the 
very document that carries their charter and the guarantee 
of their office and spiritual livelihood, was written with the 
very lifeblood of that Mystical Body and was committed 
alongside, it would seem, of the Sacra Scriptura itself, to 
the safe keeping and maternal care of that same institution. 

And let me add in the same conviction that together with 
the Inspired Word of God this little volume, at the very 
bottom of the mountain of spiritual writings that surrounds 
and possibly encumbers and confuses us, may still serve our 
priests and aspirants to the priesthood as a classic for de- 
vout prayer, fruitful meditation, and sure guidance in the 
spiritual life. The language is not Cicero’s, but the mes- 
sage bears the Pauline earmark—‘“the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power” (I. Cor., 2:4). 

If proof were needed that Peter’s Successor is still glori- 
ously reigning, even though the clouds and thunders of war 
encompass this little orbit as it silently traces its pre- 
ordained course in God’s vast universe; even though the 
clamors and cries of his children surge wearily through 
the little window of his simple workshop in Vatican City, 
then, such proof should be recognized in his incomparably 
beautiful, instructive, and consoling Encyclical Mystici 
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Corporis Christi. It strikes us like an echo of the Saviour’s 
word that was once heard over the storm and the waves of 
Genesareth: “Quid timidi estis, modicae fidei”’ (Matt. 8:26). 
Meanwhile the Catholic scholar owes a tribute of gratitude 
to the visible head of the Church, who, in this sad houy of 
disruption and disintegration, heartily recommends “the 
well-directed and earnest study of this doctrine” which is 
still shrouded in mystery, provided such researches are 
guided by “love of truth and due submission to the Church” 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, XX XV, no. 7, p. 231; Engl. Transl. Paul- 
ist Pr. 86, 8). Again we recall the Saviour’s voice: “Nolite 
timere, pusillus grex, quia complacuit Patri vestro dare 
vobis regnum” (Luke 12:32). 

This Kingdom needs leaders: The Mystical Body needs 
officers, and the seminary prepares them. I should like to 
hold Saint Paul responsible for introducing the terms Ordo, 
Ordinatio, Holy Orders, into ecclesiastical usage and, unless 
some etymologist or archaeologist roots up a more plausible 
derivation, I shall trace that usage to Paul’s classical rubric: 
“Omnia autem honeste et secundum ordinem fiant’” (I Cor. 
4:40). As a matter of fact, the term was first applied to 
definite liturgical functions. Be that as it may, order is the 
prime requisite in the hierarchical Church, the Body ‘of 
Christ, and ordination is that official and spiritual act 
whereby the hierarchical leaders are assigned their func- 
tions in that Body. We are touching here upon the core of 
the question. The Sacrament of Holy Orders is instituted to 
select, form, and appoint, as Pius XII put it, the “primaria 
ac principalia membra of the Mystical Body” (l.c.p. 200). 


I take great comfort in the fact that the spirit and, I might 
add, the letter, of the time-honored Ritus Ordinationum are 
reflected in every line and every direction of the present 
Encyclical. This shows that the Church holds fast what 
she has (Cf. Ap. 3,11). In point of fact, the timely warn- 
ings of the Encyclical are clearly envisioned and sternly 
emphasized, without mincing any words, by the Rite of 
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Ordination. These may be reduced to the following: (1) 
Every office conferred is a gratia gratis data, not gratwm 
faciens. But the latter is made the bounden duty of the 
recipient, so much so that personal sanctity stands forth as 
the prime moral requisite for the priestly office. (2) The 
keynote of the sanctity of the minister is the imitation of 
the Master which must progress from order to order, as 
from virtue to virtue, until it achieve perfect union with 
the Head who is Christ. (3) From step to step, as the candi- 
date gradually proceeds through the spacious nave of the 
material temple toward the altar “which is Christ,” he is 
made to share, in proportion to the dignity and grade of his 
office, in the threefold power committed by the Head to 
His Mystical Body—the Imperium, magisterium et minis- 
terium Ecclesiae. 


In the Preface for Deaconship there is a word which 
intrigues me. It is the lex mirabilis by which the Mystical 
Body of Christ, adorned with a variety of heavenly graces, 
is joined together in all its distinct members into one or- 
ganic unit. Here the Preface poetically summarizes the 
graphic description by Saint Paul of Christ the Head and 
His Mystical Body, which “being closely joined and knit 
together through every joint of the system according to the 
functioning in due measure of each single part, derives its 
increase to the building up of itself in love” (Eph. 4:16). 

It was in the Providence of God that what the Master 
had frequently in a veiled manner alluded to, the Doctor of 
the Gentiles should be the first to express in concrete, tan- 
gible form. Through a miracle of grace, the “ravenous 
wolf” of Benjamin was the first to test the solidarity of 
Christ’s “little flock,” the adamant strength of the Mystical 
Body he sought to dismember, its supernatural power that 
was of God. “Still breathing threats and slaughter against 
the Lord” he heard, as it were, from the very midst of that 
hated, disreputable group the Nazarene’s voice: “I am Jesus, 
whom thou art persecuting” (Acts 9:5). The name of that 
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group was Jesus; for he was its mystical head. Small 
wonder that henceforth Paul’s personal love and loyalty for 
Jesus the Head should exhaust itself in a glorious aposto- 
late for his Mystical Body. A timely and sacrosanct axiom, 
I would say, for the clerical candidates of our day. 

Saint Paul declares magisterially: “Et ipse est caput cor- 
poris Ecclesiae’ (Col. 1:18). And this word resounds ma- 
yestically through all the halls and corridors of Catholic 
learning and belief. The supernatural power and abiding 
influence of this Head over the whole Body have been care- 
fully defined. From its invisible Founder, Head, Support, 
and Saviour this Body receives—the Encyclical goes on to 
set forth page after page—all direction and power, all life 
and sustenance, grace and sanctity, all spiritual growth and 
increase. Pius XII summarizes them as vita, sanitas, incre- 
mentum (l.c.p. 201). For He was “full of grace and truth— 
and of His fullness we have all received” (John 1:14, 16). 

Aptly Revelation and authentic teaching compare this 
mystic union to our human body which is the most perfect 
of all living organisms. But as the Angelic Doctor remarks, 
with a genial glint in his eye: “Jn metaphoricis locutionibus 
non oportet attendi similitudinem ad omnia, sic enim non 
esset similitudo, sed rei veritas” (3, VIII, a.1). 

Naturally Saint Paul refrains from all purely philosophi- 
cal speculation, but the “Doctor Gratiae” felt the need of 
searching for the soul in this lex mirabilis and with rare 
ingenuity he declared: “Quod est . . . anima nostra, ad 
membra nostra; hoe Spiritus Sanctus ad membra Christi, 
quod est Ecclesia” (Sermo CCVIII2, Migne, P. L., p. 1232). 
We are happy to note that Pius XII reassures us in the 
words of Leo XIII, “quod Spiritus Sanctus sit anima ejus” 
(lLe.p. 220). Hence, the “Spirit of Christ,” is the operating, 
vitalizing, energizing principle which distributes the spirit- 
ual forces of the Head to the various members and thus 
effects the life, energy, and growth of the whole Body. 

The supernatural union between Head and members sur- 
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passes all natural unions, even as grace surpasses nature, 
and creates a spiritua! compactness which is impervious to 
human perception. And this union becomes reciprocal 
through Faith, Hope, and Charity, as our Holy Father 
points out (Engl. Transl. 77-80). The Head gives and re- 
ceives, as it were, ina golden circle. As the first of the Sum- 
mists, Alexander of Hales puts it: “Christus influit sensum 
et motum spiritualiter; sensum quidem influit per fidem, 
motum vero per amorem” (3 Sent. q. 12, m. 2, a. 1 No. 1). 
“But the greatest of these is charity,” urges Saint Paul (I 
Cor. 13:13) and hence we appreciate his never ending re- 
quest: “Caritatem habete, quod est vinculum perfectionis” 
(Col. 3:14). Sunday after Sunday this is the theme of the 
Spouse of Christ to her children. “Navis est Ecclesia,” 
writes Saint Bonaventure, “quae uncta est glutino chari- 
tatis” (4, d. XIV). Thus the charity of Christ becomes the 
strong bond in the brotherhood, even as the tissues and 
ligaments hold together the parts of the human body. 


When we speak of charity, we naturally look for its seat 
and symbol, namely, the Heart. The Altar symbolizes 
Christ the Head, sacerdos et victima, who poured out all 
the love of his sacred Heart into the Sacrum Convivium. “Tn 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice,” says Pius XII, “the mystic union 
reaches its climax, and through it Christ embraces all His 
members ‘in the tenderest love of His Heart’ ” (Engl. Transl. 
89). 

Hence, even as the Holy Sacrifice is the very heart of 
our sacred Liturgy, so may it also be called the Heart of 
the mystic union. For this “clean oblation” is offered con- 
tinuously “from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof’; it is in truth the heartthrob, the pulse of the liv- 
ing Church. And from this fountainhead the grace of God 
streams forth unceasingly through the seven arteries of the 
Sacraments to every member of the Body. 

These are in brief outline the four great stations in the 
Mystical Body to which the primaria membra, the future 
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leaders and ministers in the Church, must become firmly 
attached. These stations suggest four leading principles 
which should dominate the training in an ideal seminary. 
In routine language they run as follows: Your sole and 
solemn rule of life shall be: Unus est Magister vester, 
Christus; your daily prayer: Veni, Sancte Spiritus; your 
daily Bread, life, and love: O Sacrum Convivium in quo 
Christus sumitur; your norm of conduct: Filioli, diligite 
invicem. In this way our students will learn their lesson 
well, and comprehend “what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth” of the mystical empire, and “know 
Christ’s love which surpasses all knowledge” (Eph. 3:18). 


The young men that come to us from Catholic homes 
are physically strong, mentally alert, and spiritually sound. 
They have an innate aptitude for the sanitas, scientia, sanc- 
titas that the seminary demands, and the seminary has the 
power and the duty of bringing them to the full maturity 
and manhood of Christ in the bracing and invigorating at- 
mosphere that pervades the vast and varied realm of the 
mystical Corpus Christi. Here nature may find expression, 
not repression or oppression. There is an easy transit from 
nature to grace, from philosophy to theology, from the Book 
of Nature to the Book of Revelation. The mystic and 
eternal symmetry between the two enthralls them. 


It enthralled Bonaventure of Balnoreo who, in straight- 
forward fashion applied the ancient philosophical axiom, 
Omne Ens unum, verum, bonum to the ineffable mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity when he taught his theologians: “Patri 
dicitur appropriari unitas, Filio veritas, Spiritui Sancto 
bonitas” (Brevil., I. c. vi), and when further he analysed 
the action of Christ upon his Mystical Body in the signifi- 
cant sentence: “Christus ... interius ipsam Ecclesiam 
regit, vivificat et foecundat” (De Perf. Evang. q. IV, a. 3). 
I often wonder if Saint Jerome was sounding “the depth of 
the riches of the wisdom of God” (Rom., 11:33), with the 
same thought in mind, when he clothed Our Lord’s answer to 
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Saint Thomas in that exquisite alliteration: “Ego swm via, et 
veritas, et vita’ (John, 14:6)? As the Way He controls the 
wills; as the Truth the minds; as the Life the hearts of his 
mystic membership. 

Our Holy Father lays his finger on the lex mirabilis that 
governs the Mystical Body when he points out that through 
its “primaria ac principalia membra, ex ipso Divini Redemp- 
toris madato, mumera Christi doctoris, regis, sacerdotis 
perennia fiant” (1. c., p. 200). Apropos, the organs and their 
functions in the human body may well be classified as regu- 
latory, vitalizing, and actuating. As to the first, Saint 
Thomas teaches: “In capite vigent omnes sensus et interiores 
et exteriores,” and again: “Virtus et motus caeterorum mem- 
brorum, et gubernatio eorum in suis actibus est in capite, 
propter vim sensitivam, et motivam ibi dominantem” (1. c.). 
The Encyclical uses this simile with distinct effect: “Sicut 
scilicet nervi in omnes nostri corporis artus e capite dif- 
funduntur .. . ita Servator noster vim virtutemque suam 
in Ecclesian immittit” (1. ¢c., p. 215). Hence, after the 
manner of our nervous system, the spiritual rulership of 
Christ extends through his visible representative to every 
part of the Body, to the far-flung corners of His kingdom, 
and, like our nerve centers or ganglions, the monarchical 
Episcopate throughout the world sustains, rules, and directs 
every member of the flock of Christ. 


The ministerial office of the Church provides the vitalizing 
elements. The Holy Eucharist is the panis cotidianus of 
Christians. Not only does it afford spiritual nourishment; 
both by symbol and effect, it establishes unity throughout 
our mystic membership. Even that priceless little volume 
of the first century, the “Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles,” 
points out that, as the grains of wheat and the grapes of the 
vine are gathered from the fields and the vineyards of the 
world into one bread and one chalice, even so are the nations 
of the earth gathered around the one table, so that, as Saint 
Bonaventure observes, there is “wnus cibus because there is 
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unum corpus” (Serm. de Temp. 1). There is more theology 
than fiction in Saint Thomas’ rhythmic Pie Pelicane, Jesu 
Domine, who feeds his young with the blood of his breast. 


The Saviour’s sacred Blood is the price of His grace which 
streams profusely through His Mystic Body and, after the 
manner of the circulatory system, sustains its life. Further- 
more, breath is the sign of life, and as prayer is the breath 
of the soul, even so is the prayer of the Church, the sign 
and support of her mystic life. When the infant Church 
was contained within the cradle of the Cenacle, she gave her 
first proof of life, because Mary and the Apostles “with one 
mind continued steadfastly in prayer” (Acts, 1:14). That 
prayer has never ceased, and seven times a day it rises from 
the churches and convents of the world to heaven. It is the 
unceasing cry of the Bride in exile to her Bridegroom above 
the clouds. 


Through her ministerial office the Church perpetuates 
herself. “Our holy Mother,” says Pius XII, “is spotless in 
the Sacraments, by which she gives birth to her children 
and nourishes them” (Engl. Transl. 72). As Saint Bona- 
venture writes: “Multos parit et virgo permanet” (Serm. 
de Sanctis, in Festo O.SS. II). With the indelible sign of 
the King, Teacher, and High Priest she marks her future 
citizens, soldiers, and leaders. The last stand at attention 
before Him and the queen on His “right hand, in gilded 
clothing, surrounded with variety” (Ps., 44:10). 


The actuating force in the Mystical Body is the Holy 
Gospel. For, “not by bread alone does man live, but by 
every word that comes forth from the mouth of God” (Matt., 
4:4). Thomas a Kempis was well advised to put two tables 
in the sanctuary; the one holding the Bread of Life, the 
other the Sacred Scriptures. The latter makes the Church 
strong, mature, and affords increase. It fashions her after 
her divine model by that “freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free” (Gal., 4:31). It is fed to the flock from our 
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pulpits and cathedrals and is brought to the Seven Seas by 
our apostles and missionaries. 


Saint Bonaventure caught the resemblance of the In- 
spired Word to the Incarnate Word when, in his Brevilo- 
quium, he departed from Peter Lombard and the other 
summists of his day, and designed a temple of theology 
after the fashion of Byzantine hexagon whose walls should 
extend to the corners of Christ’s Kingdom and whose cen- 
tral dome should reach to the heavens above. It bears the 
golden inscription: “Christus omnium Magister.” 


The Council of Trent scrapped all ancient and contempo- 
rary theological vagaries and burned them in a holocaust by 
enforcing that searching and scorching requisite for all 
members of Christ’s Body: “Fides, quae per charitatem 
operatur” (Gal., 5:6). The Pontifical emphasizes this prin- 
ciple in every line. The leaders of the Church must believe 
what they profess, practice what they believe, and thus 
plant in their hearts the mystic tree of perfection whose 
roots, stem, and branches are the virtues; whose foliage and 
blossoms, the Gifts of the Spirit; whose fruits, the Beati- 
tudes (Cf. Brevil., V). Thus the Pontifical, in simple and 
forceful words entrusts to the future ministers the Laws, 
the Liturgy, and the sacred Learning of the Church. In 
every line this genuine book emphasizes that the laws must 
be observed before they are enforced; that the liturgy must 
be loved before it is carried out; that the learning must be 
acquired before it is taught. Only then can our sanctuary 
boast of “perfect manhood,” of the “mature measure of the 
fullness of Christ” (Eph., 4:14). 

A spirit of youthful enthusiasm rings forth through the 
entire ceremony of Clerical Tonsure. Psalm 15 affords a 
joyful and jubilant panorama in which heaven and earth, 
nature and grace are beautifully blended. The Holy Spirit 
is the first to greet the candidate. “The Lord of Heaven” 
is “the King of glory,’’ whose portals are lifted up to receive 
those who pro amore ejus festinant. The ceremony creates 
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an atmosphere in which our candidates should be trained 
from the earliest awakening of their vocation, through their 
minor seminary or college days until they enter the major 
seminary. 

In the Body of Christ, Saint Bonaventure observes, “per 
virtutem caritatis omnes unimur, sed per dona aliarum 
gratiarum ... distinguimur et ordinamur’” (4, d. XXIV, 
a. 2, q. 1). Here we meet the initial working of the lex 
mirabilis. The candidate forsakes the world: he leaves the 
“earthly darkness” that he may see the “light of eternal 
glory.” De foro Ecclesiae facti estis. Henceforth: ‘The 
Lord is the portion of my inheritance and my lot: it is Thou 
that wilt restore my inheritance to me” (Ps., 15:5). He 
becomes a novus homo and the prayer of Mother Church is 
that in tua dilectione perpetuo remaneat. 

Do we ask for the first reassuring and indispensable sign 
of a vocation? Here it is: A true and genuine love for the 
King of Glory, the Head of the Church. 

The Ostiarius is stationed at the portals; the outpost of 
the Church’s Imperium. He is commissioned to establish 
order in domo Dei, and bestow upon it fidelissima cura. But 
while he attends to such material duties, let him have equal 
care of Christ’s Mystical Body, invisibilem Dei domum, 
corda scilicet fideliwm. 

But above all, this minor sentinel of ecclesiastical author- 
ity must exemplify its corresponding fundamental requisite 
in all the members of the mystical union, namely, true obedi- 
ence. Hence the significant monition: “Tuo pareant ob- 
sequio.” 

The Lector ushers in the Magisterium Ecclesiae, and with 
it the imposing array of philosophical and theological 
sciences. It is his duty, Lectiones sacras, distincte et aperte, 
ad intelligentiam, et aedificationem fidelium, absque omni 
mendacio falsitatis proferre. There is a wealth of paeda- 
gogical direction in these few words. Study is made a la- 
bor of love. As Saint Bernard says: “Qui amat scripturas, 
non amat saeculi vitia.” 
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“Tn alto loco Ecclesiae stetis.”’” As we would say: Show 
what you are! . Give the best that is in you! Beware of 
all falsehood! The preaching of God’s Word demands truth- 
fulness—intellectual, ethical, supernatural. Let your actions 
bespeak what you read. Christ’s members demand from 
you the coelestis vitae forma. Your example is their spirit- 
ual nourishment. It is no mere chance that the Lector 
blesses the bread and the first fruits of their fields. 


The Exorcist is commissioned to prepare for the minis- 
terial, the vitalizing functions of his elders. He is to purge 
and cleanse the way for divine grace: vitiis imperare, ab- 
jicere daemones, cum omni nequitia eorum multiformi. To 
the members of the Mystical Body these minor officers hold 
the important position of spirituales imperatores, of porba- 
biles Ecclesiae medici. 

Meanwhile their lives must be holy, ne illis succumbatis 
quos ab aliis effugatis. Remotely they are responsible that 
the Bride of Christ remain inviolate, that she may appear 
before her Bridegroom “in all her glory, not having spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing, but that she may be holy and 
without blemish” (Eph., 5:27). 

In planning the way of holiness the Pontifical follows the 
blueprints of the early Masters, beginning with Pseudo- 
Dionysius, and quietly leads the novice on over the Via Pur- 
gativa, Illuminativa, Unitiva. It is an old road and the ruts 
are deep and worn. Modern writers find it wearisome, but 
they will come back to us when their latest models are 
stalled on the busy highway. 

The Acolythe is invited into the sanctuary. It is the first 
station on the Illuminative Way, for he carries the light, et 
lumen verum est Christus. He is permitted to approach 
the Altar, and minister to the Corpus Christi Verum. 

Meanwhile he is cautioned ut et vos et Ecclesiam Dei 
illuminetis. His mystic membership is more intimate and 
his duties to his fellow members become more exacting. 
Fructus autem lucis sunt bonitas, justitia, veritas. His 
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spiritual program may be reduced to the one word Imitatio 
Christi Capitis, for his name is Acolythe, i.e., “Follower.” 

The four Minor Orders, then, appear to share, in some 
measure, the duties by which, according to Saint Bonaven- 
ture, the “membra principalia of the Ecclesiastical hierarchy 
are to exercise their leadership, viz, per devotarum ora- 
tionum instantiam, per divini eloquii doctrinam, per pas- 
toralis curae vigilantiam, per sincerae virutis constantiam” 
(Serm. de Temp., VIII). 

The Subdeacon is introduced ad titulum Ecclesiae. His 
station is fixed by perpetual incorporation into the living 
Church. Amplius non licebit a proposito resilire, sed Deo 
... perpetuo famulari; et castitatem .. . servare oporte- 
bit, atque in Ecclesiae ministerio semper esse mancipatos. 
The last term implies perpetual spiritual serfdom to the 
mystic membership. 

He stands close to the Altar which is Christ and is re- 
minded that “the altar palls and corporals are the members 
of Christ.” To these he must furnish “the water of heavenly 
doctrine.” There is a military tone in his designation as 
“a vigilant and watchful sentinel of the heavenly army.” 
To this end he is adorned with the sevenfold Gift of the 
Holy Spirit. 

An impressive array of virtues is set up for his aim, but 
he is given the means in the Holy Breviary. The Subdeacon 
must learn the art of prayer, lest there be a lost cord in the 
music of God’s temple. And that he may have part in its 
vitalizing forces he is given the Book of Epistles to be read 
tam pro vivis, quam pro defunctis. 

“Postulat Sancta Mater Ecclesia”: The Church makes a 
formal request before the ordinand for Deaconship ad- 
vances. He is assigned a place in the hierarchy. He re- 
ceives the Holy Spirit, who marks him with the indelible 
sign of the High Priest. Ad robur means that with oak-like 
loyalty the deacons in Christo firmi et stabiles perserverent. 

Deacons are comminstri at the Holy Sacrifice, the Levites 
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who guard the Church of God like the ark of old; and from 
their struggle against the mundi rectores tenebrarum harum 
they shall come forth as the tribus amabilis Domini. In the 
jubilant tone of the Preface they are reminded that they 
have reached their spiritual manhood and that their manly 
virtues must shine through the spacious hall of God’s temple. 
Abundet in eis totius forma virtutis, auctoritas modesta, 
pudor constans, innocentiae puritas, et spiritualis observan- 
tia disciplinae. In conferring the Priesthood the Church ex- 
hausts all the charm and solemnity of her liturgical riches. 
A warm breeze of spring seems to enliven and invigorate 
every fibre of the Mystical Body of Christ, in the conscious- 
ness that it has now grown “‘to the fullness of Christ” (Eph., 
4:13). Itis “the friend of the Bridegroom” that ascends the 
Altar and he exemplifies in his office and dignity that “won- 
derful variety with which the Holy Church is endowed, 
adorned, and governed.” 

He is called “the captain of the ship” for his leadership 
extends to all the spiritual forces of the Church. His teach- 
ing must be “spiritual medicine to God’s people,” his holy 
life “‘sweet odor to the joy of the Church.” He is the father 
of God’s family. The standard set before him embraces 
every virtue in our ascetical writings, for at the Holy Sacri- 
fice he speaks in the power and person of the High Priest 
when he says: “Hoc est enim Corpus meum.” 


It is comforting to note with what clear prevision the 
Pontifical has anticipated the errors against which the En- 
cyclical gives warning. There is little left of False Mysti- 
cism and complacent Quietism in the candidate after he has 
stood the severe and searching test at the hands of Mother 
Church. If he has learned anything, he has realized that 
his union with Christ, no matter how holy and intimate, is 
still dependent upon the tiny link of his own human frailty, 
and that the crown which he is promised must be merited 
by his unceasing personal efforts until his last breath. Time 
and again he has been told that Christ is his Head and 
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Master to whom should be directed all his love, devotion, and 
prayer ; that he must exercise the art of prayer both in God’s 
temple and the privacy of his heart; that all the time he 
must be the humble and self-sacrificing servant of God’s 
people. The confessional is not a place of refuse but a source 
of grace and its frequent use produces sanctity. In short, 
he has learned the sayings our forefathers coined: “Awuctori- 
tas modesta”; “Sacramenta propter homines”; “Praedica 
verbum; insta opportune, importune.” 

Where then, in conclusion, is the place of the Ecclesiastial 
Seminary in the Mystical Body of Christ? As its name im- 
plies, it is a “nursery” located in the shadow of the sacred 
Vine. And its caretakers have the one solemn duty of en- 
grafting the seedlings into Him Who said: “I am the Vine, 
you are the branches” (John, 15:5). 








LEGAL STATUS OF SEMINARIANS UNDER THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


EUGENE J. BUTLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LEGAL 
DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Monsignor Murray in his very kind letter of invitation 
stated that this distinguished group would be “most inter- 
ested” to hear from me on the legal status of seminarians 
under the provisions of the Selective Service Act, and also, 
an “historical comment relative to the origin of the defer- 
ment and/or exemption granted to priests and seminarians.” 

Section 5 (d) of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 reads as follows: 

“Regular or duly ordained ministers of religion and 
students who are preparing for the ministry in theo- 
logical or divinity schools recognized as such for more 
than one year prior to the date of enactment of this Act, 
shall be exempt from training and service (but not 
from registration) under this Act.” 

Consequently, the legal status of our seminarians, as de- 
termined by the Congress, is plain. They are exempt from 
training and service as long as they are pursuing a course 
of studies in a recognized theological or divinity school. 

To grasp adequately the full legal significance of Section 
5 (d) and the status of seminarians thereunder, it is neces- 
sary to look into the history of the Act in order to ascertain 
the full intent of Congress. 

When the Burke-Wadsworth bill, out of which grew the 
Selective Training and Service Act, was first considered by 
the Congress, it provided for a number of deferments, but 
it was silent as to exemptions. The bill was drafted by 
military professionals, and the underlying philosophy was 
that the Congress delegate full discretionary power over 
the assignment of men to the Armed Service, including the 
discretion to defer or not to defer ministers and those study- 
ing for the ministry. Fortunately, Congress would not 
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accept this philosophy. Among the first amendments to re- 
ceive active consideration on the floor of the Senate was one 
dealing with the status of ministers and students. On Au- 
gust 19, 1940, Senator Guffey, of Pennsylvania, sought to 
have the Senate adopt a proposal which would provide: 
“That the Vice President of the United States, the 
officers, legislative, executive, and judicial, of the 
United States and of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, regular or duly ordained 
ministers or religion, students who at the time of the 
approval of this act are preparing for the ministry in 
recognized theological or divinity schools, shall be 
exempt from the selective draft herein prescribed.” 
This was the identical provision contained in the Draft Act 
of 1917. 

It will be noted that the language of the Guffey amend- 
ment provided an exemption only for those students who 
at the time of the approval of the Act were preparing for 
the ministry in recognized theological or divinity school. 
Had the Guffey amendment been adopted, it would require 
an act of Congress each year to provide exemptions for new 
students entering seminaries, and thus would the supply 
of candidates for the priesthood and the status of seminaries 
be left to the will of Congress as expressed from year to 
year. But the Guffey amendment, as first proposed, was 
not adopted. The debate that ensued brought out the weak- 
ness of the amendment and the Senate later adopted, by a 
vote of 60 to 10, an amendment offered by Senator Johnson 
of Colorado, and accepted by Senator Guffey, as a modifi- 
cation of his original proposal. 

Perhaps, in a discussion of this kind, in order to demon- 
strate more forcefully the determination of the Senate that 
the supply of candidates for the ministry be not interferred 
with, it would be well for me to quote some excerpts from 
the debate on the relative merits of the Guffy and Johnson 
proposals: 

.Mr. Hill. As I read the two amendments, I note two 
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differences between them. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Guffey) would exempt 
all students in any religious institution at the time of 
the approval of the act, whereas the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Johnson) 
would not only exempt students in religious institutions 
at the time of the approval of the act, but would also 
exempt any student who might enter one of these in- 
—_— after the act had been approved and became 
aw. 


Senator Walsh, referring to the Guffey amendment, said: 


“What I want to impress upon the Senator is that we 
are not dealing with exemptions for one year. We are 
closing the door, possibly, to any young man who is of 
draft age and physically fit ever going to a divinity 
school in the next five years. In other words, we are 
locking the doors of the divinity schools. And who 
knows that it will end in five years? It may become a 
permanent policy of the Government.” 


Coursing through the entire debate is the manifest inten- 
tion of the Congress to assure a continual supply of candi- 
dates for the ministry by the exemption method. 

The original Selective Training and Service Act imposed 
a liability for training and service on every male citizen 
and declarant alien between the ages of 21 and 36. It was 
subsequently amended to take in the group between 18 and 
21 and 36 and 45. The lowering of the age limit to 18 pro- 
posed serious questions with respect to students in minor 
seminaries. Aside from the problem of Lay Brothers, 
which seems to be solved, the minor seminary problem is by 
far the most important in the administration of Section 5 
(d). It has been, perhaps, made more complicated by the 
issuance of Occupational Bulletin No. 11 by the Selective 
Service System. That bulletin provided that local boards 
might give occupational deferment status to students pre- 
paring for the ministry in ordinary colleges and universi- 
ties, if those students had neared the completion of their 
second year. This had caused many local boards to conclude 
that Occupational Bulletin No. 11 applied to our minor semi- 
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naries as pretheological schools and, hence, students therein 
could not be given such consideration, since they had not 
completed the equivalent of such preparation. They seemed 
to think that the bulletin replaced Section 5 (d) of the Act. 
They, in many cases, did not consider the fact that minor 
seminaries are theological and divinity schools. 

In a conference with officials of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, Monsignor Ready effectively clarified this situation by 
demonstrating the nature of the minor seminary by pointing 
out the origin of the Seminary System, the obligation im- 
posed by canon law upon the Bishops to establish such 
schools and the provisions regarding the content of studies 
therein pursued, as well as the requirements upon candi- 
dates for entrance. Monsignor Ready placed emphasis upon 
those elements in this course of preparation that stamped 
those schools as part of the Seminary System of education 
in the Catholic Church, and as true theological or divinity 
schools within the meaning of Section 5 (d) of the Act. 
Once clearly explained, National Headquarters of Selective 
Service grasped the true nature of the minor seminary, and 
accorded them their rightful consideration. This attitude 
filtered down to the local boards and State Directors, and 
thereby obviated many of the difficulties formerly encount- 
ered. 

Occupational Bulletin No. 11 has been frequently amended, 
and now is referred to as Occupational Bulletin No. 33-6. 
Most of the amendments were of a minor nature, and at no 
time was the principle of deferring pretheological students 
deviated from. However, in the early part of February of 
this year, a quota system was adopted limiting the number 
of deferments for pretheological students to 50 percent of 
the number pursuing such a course in the years 1938-1939 
and 1939-1940. This indicated a definite change in policy 
on the part of National Headquarters of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. An extension of this change of policy has just 
been incorporated in a memorandum, which prevents the 
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various local boards from placing or retaining a student in 
a II-A classification unless a State Director specifically 
recommends that such pretheological student be permitted 
to continue his studies. 


While strictly speaking, minor seminary students are en- 
titled to IV-D classification, some of them have been con- 
tent to go along with a II-A classification, having this classi- 
fication renewed every six months. Technically and actu- 
ally, these should be in class IV-D, and the seriousness of 
the situation calls for immediate action by the rectors and 
heads of these minor seminaries. If local boards acknowl- 
edge the proper status of minor seminaries and are placing 
the students in classification IV-D, there is no problem. On 
the other hand, if it is the policy of local boards not to 
recognize the true status of the seminary, then the seminary 
may directly petition National Headquarters and ask for a 
predetermination of the status of the school. 


At this point, a word of caution may prove helpful. The 
form that National Headquarters issues in order to obtain 
the facts on which a predetermination is based does not 
contain a question designed to elicit facts concerning the 
religious discipline that is adhered to and which character- 
izes the school as a seminary. Nevertheless, these facts 
should be incorporated in a letter accompanying the form 
when it is returned to National Headquarters. 


Many cases have arisen where local boards have errone- 
ously classified seminarians. There can be no doubt that 
such cases will arise in the future. It, therefore, is neces- 
sary that rectors of seminaries, both major and minor, 
should have a thorough knowledge of the appelate machin- 
ery provided by the Selective Service System. To be helpful 
in this regard, it may be well for me to outline here the 
procedural steps to be pursued: 


(I) Appeal from local board to the local appeal board. 


(a) Such an appeal must be made within ten 
days from the date of the notice. 
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(b) Either the registrant or the Superior of the 
theological or divinity school may make the 
appeal, but it is preferable to have the regis- 
trant do so. 


(1) Registrant may appeal either by sign- 
ing the form on the back of his Ques- 
tionnaire or by addressing a letter to the 
local board stating that he desires to ap- 
peal from the decision of the local board. 
In either case the appeal of the regis- 
trant should be accompanied by a sup- 
porting letter or affidavit, not 42-A, from 
the Superior and a certificate from the 
Ordinary attesting to the fact that the 
institution in question is a recognized 
theological or divinity school. 


NoTE: If the registrant did not appear personally 
before the local board before he was classified, he may 
request the right to so appear. This request must be 
made in writing within ten days from the date of the 
notice of classification. 


(II) Appeal from the decision of the local appeal board. 


(a) If the adverse decision of the local appeal 
board is not unanimous, then the registrant 
has the right to appeal to the President in 
which event a letter should be sent to the 
local appeal board expressing such desire 
and giving a chronological history of the 
case. No new certificate from the Ordinary 
is necessary but a new letter from the Su- 
perior should support the registrant’s appeal. 


(1) Pending action on this appeal, the regis- 
trant is entitled to a stay of induction. 


(b) If the adverse decision of the local appeal 
board is unanimous, then the registrant 
should address a letter to the State Director 
of Selective Service. The letter should pre- 
sent a complete review of the proceedings 
and should embody a request to the effect 
that the State Director appeal the case to the 
National Headquarters, Selective Service. 
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(1) This letter should be supported by one 
from the Superior of the School. 

(2) In the event that the State Director re- 
fuses to entertain the appeal, then 
proper groundwork has been laid for an 
appeal to National Headquarters and 
accordingly a letter in the nature of an 
appeal should be addressed to National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C. 


(c} It should be remembered that an appeal from 
a unanimous decision of a local appeal board 
is not a matter of right but of privilege and, 
hence, does not operate to suspend induction, 
but in most cases National Headquarters, on 

its own initiative, has stayed induction. 
This procedure that I have outlined has been modified to 
a certain extent by a new regulation which requires the 
local board to hold up an appeal of an erroneous classifica- 
tion until a preinduction physical examination is taken and 
the result ascertained. If the registrant is found to be physi- 
cally unacceptable for military service, he is placed in IV-F, 
regardless of the fact that he is a divinity or theological 
student. This necessity of taking a preinduction examina- 
tion may work a hardship if the registrant is compelled to 
return to the area in which his local board is located. This 
hardship may be obviated by a request to the local board in 
the jurisdiction Where the Seminary is located for a trans- 

fer of the preinduction examination. 


One more point which I know is in all of your minds at 
present is the letter addressed to Monsignor Ready by Lt. 
Colonel Dunkel advising of the recently adopted policy of 
accelerating the school year to a 12-month period. 

This policy, as interpreted by National Headquarters, is 
allegedly directed not at the school but at the registrant. A 
natural vorollary of this policy is that the failure of a school 
to accelurate will not affect its status; nor does this policy 
constitute a directive to local boards to classify 1-A all semi- 
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narians who are not in school during the summer months. 
If, however, the local board does so classify a seminarian 
in 1-A, it is stated that National Headquarters will not 
normally look upon an appeal with favor. 

We are making the necessary representations to National 
Headquarters and as soon as we have definite information 
Rectors of Seminaries and Superiors of Religious Orders 
will be notified. 

I have necessarily limited this discussion to the high lights 
of the Act, hoping that we could develop it more fully by 
questions and answers. If you have any questions, I am 
ready. 








MINOR SEMINARY SECTION 


CLARIDGE HOTEL, CLARIDGE ROOM 
(Gallery) 


WEDNESDAY, April 12, 1944. 


2:30 P. M. 
Opening meeting of the Minor Seminary Section. 
Reading of minutes. 
Appointment of Committees on Resolutions and Nomina- 
tions. 


Round-table Discussion: Acceleration in the Seminary. 


THURSDAY, April 13, 1944. 
10:30 A. M. 


Joint meeting of the Seminary Department and the 
Minor Seminary Section in Meeting Room of the Seminary 
Department. 


NoTE: For this joint meeting, please refer to the program 

of the Seminary Department. 
2:30 P. M. 

Continuation of discussion on Acceleration. 

Business session. 

Reports of Committees on Resolutions and Nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 
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